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A Ballroom Repentance. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, Avtuor or ‘ Arcute Lovet, ‘OUGET 
WE To Visit Her?’ &c. 


PART I. 


CHapter IV. 
ASKING FOR TRUMPS. 


ASLIGHT streams forth, murdering the moonbeams, through 
every open window of M. Scherer’s state salon. Mrs. Skelton, in 
plumes and paint, thumps a waltz tune upon a piano, tinkling, worn- 
out, sharp of tongue as herself. The three Miss Skeltons fly around 
in the arms of three thick-booted, tweed-jacketed tourists, newly 
kidnapped, poor fellows, on their descent, footsore and blistered, 
from the mountains, and who will depart, affrighted, by the earliest 
train for Lausanne to-morrow! ‘Twice, regularly, each week is a 
like batch of Innocents Abroad mercilessly executed, to pianoforte 
accompaniment by Miss Aurora Skelton and her elder sisters. 

Mrs. Dormer and John Farintyre, their match at écarté ended, 
watch the ballroom from the grass terrace outside; Mrs. Dormer’s 
neutral-tinted dress, her soft, fair face, her composed step, affording 
a grateful contrast to the be-ribboned, over-heated votaries of noise 
and glare and rapid movement within. 

“We say, every day, that the world is a small place, Mr. 
Farintyre. It seems to me that the world affords human beings 
a pretty wide scope for the exercise of their bad taste. These dear 
creatures, with their piano, and their smartness, and their gas, think 
they are enjoying the mountains, are enjoying them, doubtless,” adds 
Mrs. Dormer liberally, “ after a fashion.” 


“Well, yes, there is no accounting for taste,’ John Farintyre 
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assents, with a somewhat surly glance in the direction of Glion. 
“Some old-fashioned people, you see, might call this a fitter hour 
of the night for dancing than for making mountain excursions.” 

“Are you thinking of Joyce? Oh, there is not the smallest 
occasion for fear,” returns Mrs. Dormer, with admirable maternal 
philosophy. “Some weak-nerved mothers are in a constant fever 
about their children. I have never been in a fever about Joyce. It 
was not my system. From the time Joyce was in short coats I have 
trained her to take care of herself. And she has done so. I posi- 
tively do not remember her meeting with a bruise or a scratch like 
other children.” 

Mr. Farintyre’s wits do not seem to furnish him with an adequate 
rejoinder. He glances still, and with undiminished surliness, in the 
direction of Glion. 

“T must confess it would be as wise to start on these little expe- 
ditions by daylight. But in Joyce’s case one must always make 
allowance, must one not, for artistic proclivities ?” 

“ Artistic proclivities! A very convenient phrase!” says Mr. 
John Farintyre. 

No change of feature or of voice betrays that the ill-humour of this 
speech strikes home to Mrs. Dormer. 

“Joyce is an artist to her heart’s core, although, happily for 
herself, dear child, she is destined to lead the life of any ordinary 
woman. Joyce seeks inspiration for her music in situations where 
other girls of her age——” 

“Would be content, no doubt, to seek a flirtation,” interrupts 
Farintyre. It will be seen that this young gentleman’s mauners 
have been formed among such disciples of progress as hold Lord 
Chesterfield obsolete. ‘Men, unfortunately, do not draw these fine 
distinctions. Miss Dormer’s numerous admirers judge of her when 
she is in the inspiration-seeking mood, as they would judge of girls 
who are not geniuses, and get their vanity flattered accordingly ! 
Now this young prig, Longmore——” 

“Longmore?” exclaims Mrs. Dormer, resting her taper fingers 
upon the arm of her son-in-law presumptive. “ And who 7s Longmore ? 
... Ah, of course,” after a moment’s pretty hesitation, “ the 
young Oxonian you introduced to us this evening—Longmore 
or Longford, did you say?’ A nice, refined fellow he seems—like 
all prigs.” In her inmost soul is Mrs. Dormer guilty of a sarcasm ? 
“Mr. Longford, one may feel sure, knows the district well. This 
makes Joyce’s safety doubly certain.” 

“ Her safety ?” repeats John Farintyre between his teeth. 

But Mrs. Dormer does not, or will not, detect the ill-humour of 
the ejaculation. 
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“If your friend plays whist we might organise a rubber occasion- 
ally. It is time Joyce stored up provision for her old age by learning 
to like the game. And talking of whist reminds me, Mr. Farintyre, 
you said something to-day at lunch that I did not clearly follow.” 
Mrs. Dormer unable to follow a remark of Farintyre’s! “Some 
story, was it, showing that you may not ask for trumps after you 
have already had the lead and refrained from playing one?” . 

She draws him away, bearing her weight on his solid arm, looking 
up, her fine eyes full of interest, to his face. When the whist-table 
story has been set forth with such dramatic liveliness as poor John 
Farintyre possesses: “I held knave of clubs, you understand, fourth 
round. Queen put on second hand; diamonds led through me, and 
then I called for trumps, and—and, begad, my partner returned the 
diamond and lost the trick!”—-when that incomprehensible story, 
I say, has been stumbled through, criticised, retold, she glides 
cautiously on to matters connected with the hunting-field—matters 
about which Mr. Farintyre, like many another young city Croesus, 
knows little, and loves to talk much, 

“We women are so engrossed with small aims—our charities, 
calling cards, art, music, and the last shape of bonnet with which 
we are threatened for the winter—that we scarcely know more than 
the outside names of men’s pursuits. You were giving us an absurd 
account the other day of how some Frenchman headed the fox in 
the Pytchly hunt, and I believe Joyce and I both laughed without 
knowing why. Now tell me, exactly and truly, what ‘heading the 
fox ’ means.” 

The explanation takes time. John Farintyre does not readily 
warm to the expressing of ideas, even his own, even when the ideas 
relate to the three or four subjects which awaken in him genuine 
interest. But Mrs. Dormer, with the acuteness of a Q.C., cross- 
questions here, throws out a note of admiration there, from the 
hunting-field gets him to Ascot, from Ascot to Norfolk, from Norfolk 
to Hurlingham. 

When the ingenuous youth is once brought to Hurlingham he 
becomes loquacious. In recollections of handicap sweepstakes, ex- 
citing ties, birds “ grassed at thirty yards,” and all the other details 
of pigeon-slaughter, one may surely hope that the lover has merged 
in the sportsman, that the unhappy subject of moonlight walks and 
artistic proclivities will be forgotten! John Farintyre becomes 
loquacious, and Mrs. Dormer, set free from that heaviest of social 
labours, conversation-making, lapses, gratefully, into silence. 
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CuarTer V. 


THOSE OYSTERS. 


Art this very time Joyce and Hugh Longmore are slowly re-entering 
the Hotel Scherer gardens. Afar off, Joyce recognises the figures 
of Farintyre and of her mother, and stops short. 

“T can see,” she cries, “ by the bend of Mr. Farintyre’s head that 
he is amused—for the first time, I really believe, poor fellow, since 
we came to Switzerland. What happy inspiration can Mamma have 
lighted upon? In any case, you and I are not wanted, Mr. Longmore. 
It would be cruel to interrupt them.” 

“The night is young. We have not seen the early snows upon 
the Jaman,” suggests young Hugh Longmore. 

Incipient sentiment is in his tone, and Miss Dormer crushes him 
promptly. 

“We have not seen the snows, but we have had quite as much 
stargazing as is good for us,” she remarks. “We have sung our 
romantic moonlit duo at the back of the stage. Now for a comic 
scene or two before the footlights. What is life but a mixed opera? 
—an opera, in this case, it seems, with a ballet!” 

As she speaks Joyce turns down a dark, trellised path which, at 
the end of twenty or thirty paces, brings them directly in view of 
‘the ballroom windows. The dancers still dance; the Veteran, with 
unflagging fingers, still thrums antiquated waltz tunes upon the 
battered piano. 

In a low and somewhat mischievous tone, Joyce Dormer requests 
Longmore to point out “his friends” to her. 

“Miss Aurora Skelton I recognise. Her relatives I can guess at. 
Who is the thin little lady waltzing backwards ?—the lady with a 
profile, a Spanish mantilla, diamonds, and eyes?” 

“That,” answers Longmore, “is Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leonidas 
P. Briggs, of New Orleans. Her partner is an Anglo-Saxon- 
‘speaking Parisian, freshly arrived in Clarens, and between them they 
are executing the only civilized dance to which the world has yet 
attained, the Boston. Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs would herself 
call it the ‘ Bors’on.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs is that marvellously rare being—a 
graceful woman.” For Joyce has all an artist’s generous apprecia- 
tion of the good points of others. “Yes, Mr. Longmore, and she is 
80 in spite of the ‘ Bors’on,’ in spite of her exaggerated partner. We 
Nineteenth Century Englishwomen attitudinise and mimic,” adds 
Miss Dormer. “We get painters to design our dresses, we take the 
celebrities of all the ages for our models, and succeed. . . to the 
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point of becoming articulated lay-figures! The first little American 
girl one meets, overloaded though she may be with French finery, as 
much surpasses us in her grace of movement as the Roman women 
surpass us in their walk and carriage. Perhaps the sun is wanted 
for the ripening of this kind of beauty, as it is for grapes and 
olives.” 

“ Have you lived all your life in sunshine?” asks Hugh Longmore 
quickly. 

Ere he has had time to repent, as Joyce would certainly give him 
occasion to do, of the compliment, the piano ceases, Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas Briggs and her partner come forth into the night. 

The invalid wears a dress of amber satin, a colour that well suits 
her pallid alabaster skin. A Spanish lace mantilla is thrown over 
Mrs. Scipio’s head. Among the carelessly-arranged waves of her 
black hair rests a solitary purple-damask rose. 

Her partner is a young gentleman with nervous eyes, a waxen 
complexion, and a head of the type that schoolgirl novelists describe 
as Shelley-like—plenty of intellectual brow, plenty of fair curls, plenty 
of nose: mouth and chin wanting. This young gentleman’s accent 
is nasal, his manner Frenchified ; his clothes are made by a Parisian 
tailor ; a gardenia is in his buttonhole. 

“Passable outline,” he remarks, indicating the finest sweep of 
mountain in Europe, with a couple of languid, primrose fingers, and 
the air of a man who has heroically resolved to endure Nature—for a 
fortnight. 

“Well, the Alps ave handsome,” Mrs. Scipio Leonidas admits. 
“Tf Iwas a well person,” she has been dancing the Boston for exactly 
sixteen minutes without halting to draw breath, “I should take some 
sublime trips around among these scenes. But I am quite too sick 
and fragile for strong exertion. It’s my dyspepsia, you see, that’s 
my trouble.” 

She is looking lovely as a dream. The darkness of the night seems 
reflected in her lustrous eyes, one diamonded hand clasps her lace 
mantilla across her throat, the other rests upon her partner’s arm. 
Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs by moonlight is more than pretty. She 
is poetic. 

The mood of the Shelley-like young gentleman softens. It occurs 
to him, perhaps, that Nature, in some society, might be endured—a 
little longer than a fortnight. He hints at the loneliness of his 
partner’s lot, at her quasi widowhood, at the evil effect of moral un- 
happiness upon a sensitive organisation. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas shakes her head : a quiver comes around her 
finely chiselled lips. 

“Tt’s more than half of it the diet,” she remarks with feeling, and 
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in a tone of deep earnestness. “The diet in these watering-place 
hotels is vile. That’s about the key-note to my dyspeptic trouble. 
Look at my hand! Was ever such a bird’s claw seen? My dresses 
fall off me. I’m positively obliged to give up wearing my marriage 
ring. My! yes, I wrote and told the Colonel so, last mail. But what 
can you expect with such a cuisine? Why, to speak of oysters alone,” 
says Mrs. Leonidas, warming up with her subject. “They give you 
what they call oysters certainly, poor shrivelled tasteless bivalves, here 
in Europe. Think of them in New York!” 

A look of soft and mournful retrospect crosses the lady’s features ; 
her voice modulates. 

“You get those oysters with breakfast, roasted on the half-shell, 
or devilled, or steamed. You get them as an appetiser before dinner, 
raw, luscious, and juicy—my, yes! sweet, tender, portly. You get 
them at dinner, stewed, tossed up in crumbs, cooked in pies, put into 
sauces. You get them at all times, for about one franc, French 
money, the dozen. These regrets are weak, I know. It don’t do in 
absence to talk about home.” And something very like a tear shines 
in Mrs. Scipio’s dark eyes. “ But you see, sir, one’s heart feels like 
overflowing at times. Mountains and lakes, and travelling around 
may suit for a well person. A dyspeptic invalid wants a considerable 
deal more nourishment than can be taken out of handsome scenery.” 

And upon this, Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, delicate, etherial-looking as 
moonlight itself, glides away upon her partner's arm into the deeper 
shadows of the terrace. At the same moment, the figures of John 
Farintyre and Mrs. Dormer come suddenly within the full glare of 
the salon windows. 

“You have returned, Joyce darling,” cries Mrs. Dormer, her voice 
moved by just a tremble of soft anxiety. “In spite of Mr. Farintyre’s 
laughing at me, I was beginning to shiver at the thought of possible 
robbers and precipices.” 

“We did our best to get into danger,” answers Joyce carelessly ; 
“but, alas! in vain. It seems part of my fate always to be safe, over 
safe. How did your écarté get on, mother?” she adds, as Farintyre 
and young Longmore stand face to face, in the true attitude of men 
who never mean to like each other, and without exchanging a word. 
“You have won half-a-dozen pairs of gloves, I hope, from Mr. 
Farintyre ?” 

“ Mrs. Dormer has won a dozen and a half pairs of gloves, of me,” 
says Farintyre, in a tone that jars, inexplicably, on Hugh Longmore’s 
ear. 

Joyce’s small feet twinkle a step or two, keeping time to the dance 
music, within. 

“Victory! Mamma and I wear the sanie size. When you write to 
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Jouvin, ask my advice, Mr. Farintyre, as to the colours you shall 
order.” 

Mr. Farintyre does not answer. He stands, heavily shifting from 
one foot to the other. He makes a sorry attempt at whistling, 
looking steadily the while across Longmore’s shoulder in the direc- 
tion where Joyce Dormer is not. 

As he stands thus, a stir of muslin flounces, a flutter of ribbons, 
make themselves heard at the nearest salon window. Aurora Skelton, 
dishevelled from the dance, but partnerless, gives him a speaking 
glance through a fold of curtain. 

And a quick, revolutionary movement stirs in poor John Farintyre’s 
breast. 

He is free: how many times a day has Joyce Dormer not 
reminded him of the fact, on rainy days spent in Swiss inns, 
especially ? What shall hinder him from striking out an original 
path of action? Why shall he not try reprisals, show this girl who 
makes his torture her amusement, that others can play the same 
game, enlist the same jealousies as herself? Why should he not 
invite Aurora Skelton to dance ? 

“Capital polka, that! Looks a tolerable floor, too,” he observes, 
moving somewhat nervously away from Mrs. Dormer as he produces 
a pair of gloves from his breast pocket and returns the glance of 
Aurora Skelton’s eyes with interest. ‘More than half a mind to 
go in for a turn—‘take the creases out of my knees, as the Cali- 
fornian young lady said in ‘ Punch.’” 

“You think of going where, Mr. Farintyre?” asks Joyce, ad- 
vancing a perceptible inch or two, still in time with the music, in 
his direction. 

John Farintyre repeats the joke, feeling that it does not sound 
more witty in the second edition. He;makes some halting remark 
to the effect that gentlemen being scarce this evening, he, as a 
dancing man, ought to do his duty. Ladies seem to be standing 
out, and 

“Do you mean that you would condescend to dance, really and 
truly? Well, then,” cries Miss Dormer, as though moved by a 
sudden impulse, “I invite you to be my partner. We will have 
an extra dance of our own, here, on the greensward, and with the 
moon to light us. Do you refuse?” 

In this moment Joyce is seduction personified. A smile—that 
rare, delightful smile—irradiates the face upheld to Farintyre’s; her 
hands (the odour of wild thyme, no doubt, still clinging to them) 
are clasped towards him in a gesture of mock entreaty; an aureole 
of yellow light shines round her blonde and graceful head. 

Hugh Longmore says to himself with conviction that he detests her ! 
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“T thought you made a point of not dancing extra dances, that 
that was one of your very few principles,” says Farintyre, ironically 
emphatic. “ You have told me so, I am sure, pretty often x 

“Tn crowded London ballrooms, no doubt I have. What mortal 
being could want to do more than stern duty at a London ball? 
In Clarens it is quite another thing.” 

“You put principle aside, Miss Dormer, in Clarens?” 

“So thoroughly, that I am a suppliant for the honour of Mr. 
Farintyre’s hand. Am I successful?” 

And in another moment Farintyre’s arm encircles the girl’s slight 
waist. She rests her finger-tips upon his shoulder . . . ta-ra, li-ra 
goes the thumping polka tune on M. Scherer’s piano . . . and off 
they dance along the terrace, now receding out of sight, now reap- 
pearing amidst the stage-like ebon and ivory effects of the moonlit 
garden. 

Mrs. Dormer watches the two figures with serene absorption for 
some seconds, marking the polka-rhythm by one soft palm on the 
other. Then she remembers her good breeding, and young Hugh 
Longmore’s existence. 

“Have you remarked the singular greenish colour the lake puts 
on at night, Mr. Longmore? You can trace it at this moment like 
a river from Bouveret to Evian. Perhaps you would see what I 
mean if we were out of reach of gaslight.” 

And across the terrace with noiseless, youthful tread, Joyce’s 
mother glides, Hugh Longmore, feeling a culpably lukewarm interest 
as to greenish colouring of the lake, following her. 

“¢ Clarens, sweet Clarens,’” repeats Mrs. Dormer presently. “‘Birth- 
place of deep love.’ Do you care for Lord Byron’s verse, or, like most 
men of this generation, are you a believer in Browning only.” 

Hugh Longmore cares little for verse of any kind ; Latin hexame- 
ters and Greek iambics having drilled the taste out of him at as early 
an age as they drill it out of most English public-school boys. He 
confesses the truth : over bluntly, perhaps. 

“Well, I believe all the best poetry is, at this stage of the Nine- 
teenth Century, written in prose. If poets like Githe would only 
exercise their imaginations upon a basis of fact !” 

Saying which, Mrs. Dormer gives her companion a quick and 
comprehensive glance. A lad of his years who cares not for verse 
must, at the world’s present age, she decides, care for science. And 
(although Hugh Longmore, personally, may be regarded as detri- 
mental, a good-looking human factor much better omitted from the 
present sum of Joyce’s love affairs) fragmentary feminine science-talk 
is an accomplishment which Joyce’s mother can never refrain from 
exhibiting. 
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“When we came to Switzerland three weeks ago, we put Tyndall’s 
‘High Alps’ and, of course, ‘Childe Harold’ into our portmanteaus. 
We have been reading the two books alternately, with a marked pre- 
ference for the ‘High Alps.’ Byron’s raptures about mountains and 
glaciers seem tawdrily theatrical, side by side with the plain speaking 
of the man of science. You remember that magnificent passage in 
which the sun is called the sculptor of the Alps? ‘It was he who 
raised aloft the waters which cut out these ravines, he who planted 
the glaciers on the mountain slopes, he who, acting through the ages, 
will finally lay these mountains low, so that the people of an older 
earth shall see mould spread and corn wave over the rocks which, at 
this moment, bear the weight of the Jungfrau.’ ” 

Mrs. Dormer’s sparkling, dimpled face has grown grave, as with 
trained tone and delivery she makes the quotation. Thought is in 
her eyes, a tremble of emotion round her mouth. Had this young 
undergraduate’s taste inclined towards Rousseauism she could, with 
her talent of lending herself entirely to the moment, have recited for 
him the necessary half-dozen stanzas from ‘Childe Harold;’ have 
recited them with an interest in self-torturing sophistry, fevered lips, 
and beautiful madness, as warm as that which she now expends on 
glaciers and on mountains. 

But Hugh Longmore, whatever his belief in his own knowledge of 
the world, is, at heart, no cynic. Hugh Longmore, unversed in the 
little feints and doublings of intellectual coquetry, never doubts that 
Mrs. Dormer’s love for geological learning and scientific prediction is 
sincere. 

And John Farintyre a short quarter of an hour ago believed the 
same: of course with the unimportant substitution of pigeon-shooting 
for geology, as the object of Mrs. Dormer’s enthusiasm ! 


Cuapter VI. 


TOO DEEP FOR TEARS. 


“You see, Mamma, your liking is at second-hand. The clue to much 
fine philosophy may be found in that. If I had a sister or a cousin, 
placed as I am placed, depend upon it I could be attached to Mr. John 
Farintyre, vicariously !” 

“We can, most of us, like where and how we choose, Joyce. Take 
me for an instance. I was not romantically attached to your Papa 
when first we were engaged, when first we were married, even.” 

“ And afterwards?” cries Joyce, opening her blue eyes wide. 

As long as the girl can remember anything, her parents, divided 
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by a quarter of a century in age, have lived heroically apart: Mr. 
Dormer writing charming little lover-like letters to his absent wife, 
Mrs. Dormer constantly on her dutiful road to join her husband and 
his teapots in Italy—but apart, nevertheless. 

“ Afterwards, child, I exercised myself strenuously in the most 
precious virtue a woman can possess or practice—toleration. Your 
poor father’s artistic tastes—(I am quite ready to admit the delicacy 
of his health) —drew him towards the soft do-nothingness of a Southern 
life. By an effort of will I early put myself so much in his place as 
to imagine that—for Mr. Dormer—such an existence might be the 
highest possible! Quite other duties lay to my hand, Joyce. I had 
to think of you. When you were little, it was needful to live in 
climates,” notably London and Paris, unless Joyce’s memory be at 
fault, “ where English children thrive. Later on, I had to think of 
masters and governesses; later still, to keep up old connections, to 
form new friends. To the best of my power I fulfilled my duties, 
both as wife and mother ; guided, enlightened, always by one principle, 
that of toleration.” 

“You have an even temper, Mamma,” says Joyce, a little remorse- 
fully. “Ihave not. You can put up in others, in John Farintyre 
for example, with all the qualities most unlike your own. I cannot. 
And besides, Mother—yes, you have told me so, yourself”—for a 
moment Joyce’s fair face blazes from temple to throat, then grows 
white again—‘ although you were not, as you say, romantically in 
love with my father, you never cared for any one else. Toleration, 
‘remember, may have come to you through other channels than it 
does, or ever can, come to me.” 

The village clocks along the lake shore one after another have 
struck midnight, the lights aré extinguished in Hotel Scherer, the 
revellers at rest. But Mrs. Dormer and Joyce still linger at the open 
window of their sitting-room. A certain look upon the faces of both— 
of pained entreaty, despite its power, on the girl’s, of cool determina- 
tion, despite its smoothness, on the mother’s—betokens that their talk 
is of other things than charities, calling cards, art, music, or even the 
last shape of bonnet with which we are threatened for the winter. 

“ Too much ‘caring,’ as you express it, for another ends in not caring 
enough for oneself. You ought to have learnt that bitter truth.” 

“Did I ever say I had not learnt it, Mother?” 

“T do not see that you carry the lesson into practice. If on the 
threshold of life a girl chance to fall into any . . . well,” hesitates 
Mrs. Dormer, vainly seeking a euphemistic phrase—“ any deplorable 
sentimental mischief, it should, if she be wise, and when the first 


smart is over, become a stepping-stone, not a stumbling-block, for 
the rest of her days.” 
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“Tt seems to me I am very wise,” says Joyce. “ Although the 
first smart of the sentimental mischief, after more than two years, 
isnot over! In what way am I open to the charge of not caring 
enough for myself? My life is one long selfishness.” 

“ You care, seriously and deeply, for nothing—except, of course, 
your violin-playing,” remarks Mrs. Dormer, with an accent of 
quite unwonted humour. “Think of Sir Kenneth Grant—of your 
levity 4 

“ Mother,” interrupts the girl turning briefly round, then standing 
so that the two face each other full, “if we are to have recriminations 
let us also have plain-speaking. I accepted Sir Kenneth at a time 
when reason was dead in me. My heart was breaking over my great 
sorrow—yes, my heart was breaking, though I wore no black, and 
went to operas and balls and garden parties through it all. And Sir 
Kenneth Grant was kind and so old—Papa’s age, or more! And I 
thought, God help me, he would look for no love of that kind from 
me, and you said that once married I should forget my pain. . .” 

* And when the wedding orders had been given,” observes Mrs. 
Dormer coldly, as the words die on Joyce’s passionate lips, “and 
when the marriage settlements were drawn out, you told Sir Kenneth, 
one of my oldest, dearest friends, that you held it would be better 
to die, yes, and that you besought Heaven, night and morning, for 
death, sooner than that you should stand before the aliar as his 
wife.” 

“Sir Kenneth himself gave me an opening,” exclaims Joyce, with 
a face of marble. “He came upon me, suddenly, one morning— 
have I not told you the story before? Sir Kenneth came in, unan- 
nounced, just as I was trying, through my tears, to look over some 
jewels that he had sent for me to choose from. And when he asked 
me the meaning of my tears, I answered him truly. You know the 
rest. You know how he was good and loyal and pitiful enough to 
absolve me of my word.” 

“And poor young Vesey Armytage ?” 

“Poor young Vesey Armytage was, really, and in fuct, an admirer 
of yours, Mamma,” cries the girl, but in a lighter voice. “I will 
not be made responsible for Vesey Armytage’s blighted happiness.” 

“ And now, John Farintyre? ” 

“And now, John Farintyre. Mother, why this tragic tone? 
John Farintyre likes, it would seem, to travel about the world in our 
wake, carrying our shawls and losing our tickets and our luggage 
at the railway stations, and hearing harsh things said to himself 
from morning till night. If, after seeing a great deal of cach other, 
I do not grow to dislike him very much more, and if, as years go on, 
I decide on marrying at all, it is a settled thing between Mr. Farin- 
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tyre and myself, that—we should begin to think over the question of 
becoming engaged in earnest.” 

Mrs. Dormer’s cheek kindles: a flash of the eyes makes one under- 
stand how Mr. Dormer has found it in his heart to live apart from 
this angelic little wife of his during a good three-fourths of his 
married life. 

“John Farintyre has more brain and more heart than you give 
him credit for, Joyce. He was talking to me, seriously, this evening, 
about a matter he has not courage to touch upon to you. If you 
could have seen his face after you had started with Mr. Longmore 
for your lesson in astronomy,” adds Mrs. Dormer with emphasis, 
“you would realise, perhaps, that John Farintyre’s patience may, 
one day, come to an end.” 

“T thought John Farintyre honestly and truly preferred playing 
cards with you. John Farintyre does not know one star from 
another. He does not care for pine woods and mountain wild-flowers, 
and talk about Beethoven by moonlight. His friend, Mr. Longmore, 
does. Such a nice boy, Mr. Longmore is, Mamma, and without 
a shilling in the world, he tells me, unless some day or other he 
should be able to work for one. I wonder,” says Joyce musingly, 
“why the people I like are invariably people without a shilling.” 

“Do you mean to say that you ‘like’ this exceedingly common- 
place, stiff-jointed undergraduate, after half an hour’s acquaintance ?”” 

“ T feel that I could make a companion of Mr. Longmore, certainly. 
Why do you smile, Mother?” 

“T was thinking of some of your mistakes, child !—of the people 
all over Europe you have felt positive would be companionable,” 
says Mrs. Dormer mildly, “ until—you grew tired of them.” 

Joyce walks restlessly away from her mother’s side. 

“That is the worst thing of all, ‘ until I grew tired.’ Aye, and I 
grow tired of everything, except of my Stradiuarius, which does not 
belong much to our outward life. It is useless, I am afraid, Mother, 
this searching into the faults of my character. There is a fatal 
warp in me. I know it. On the day I lost happiness, something 
in myself, aye, in my very heart, was lost too. Mr. Farintyre must 
be content to make the best of me, faults and all, or to leave me.” 

“Do you wish him to leave you, Joyce? Be honest. Would you 
have been content this evening, even, for him to join the dancers in 
the salon—to join them,” adds Mrs. Dormer, “ with a Miss Aurora 
Skelton, a partner too low for possible rivalry ?” 

Joyce reflects for some moments before answering : 

“If John Farintyre were to marry some person better suited 
to him than I—say, if he were to marry Rosie Lascelles of the 
Ambiguity—I should feel relieved. Fancy, never hearing the jingle 
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of the Farintyre money again! As long. . . well,as long as things 
remain as they are—as long as the only son of the house thinks fit to 
run about the world in our society—I prefer seeing him at his best. 
He would not have shown to his best in the too congenial atmosphere 
of a Swiss hotel ball.” 

“Tam pained by your tone, Joyce: Lady Joan Majendie assures 
me that the Farintyres are a most excellent family.” 

“ Mother!” 

“John Farintyre’s great grandfather, Mr. Duncan Farintyre, was 
a Scotch laird living at the end of the last century on his father’s 
small estate, in . . . in Peebles, I think—Somewhere.” 

“Lady Joan’s family histories want backbone. Must not every- 
body’s great grandfather at the end of the last century have been 
living on his father’s small estate . . . Somewhere?” 

“But in the general social disruption that followed,” says Mrs. 
Dormer, with large vagueness, “upon the first French revolution, 
Duncan Farintyre, like hundreds of other gentlemen’s sons, had to 
seek his fortune, to sustain the family name, in business. How the 
good blood has displayed itself since, how honourably the Farintyres, 
step by step, have made their way, is proved by the brilliant 
fortune of the present head of the firm. On the score of cultivation, 
everything has been done for the son that Eton and Oxford 
can do.” 

“That is not saying much for Eton and Oxford. John Farintyre 
rode the best horses of any man in his college, was celebrated 
for his ratting successes, and got sent down twice for practical 
wit with screwdrivers and paintpots. Also, not having passed mods. 
by the end of his eighth term of residence, he was asked by those 
in authority to remove himself elsewhere. You look sceptical, 
Mother. We will use Mr. Farintyre’s own words in speaking of 
this part of his career: ‘Was humbugged out of Oxford by the 


99? 


dons. ‘ 


“T know too well what your tone means,” cries Mrs. Dormer, with 
chill displeasure. ‘I know too well how these hypercritical judg- 
ments are likely to end. You will keep John Farintyre (or John 
Farintyre’s successor) in a state of cruel suspense for years, caring 
not so much for him as you would care for a dog who had been 
trained to fetch and carry obediently. Then when the best part 
of a woman’s life, when the bloom of your youth is wasted-——” 

“ John Farintyre (or John Farintyre’s successor) will throw me over, 
and you, Mamma, will have a crabbed, disappointed daughter looking 
a dozen years older than yourself, upon your hands. Never mind, 
little Mother,” adds Joyce lightly, “if our fortunes come to the 
lowest ebb, there will be Stradiuarius. My music masters have all 
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told me I could make a name as an artist. We will leave ‘a name’ 
alone. I could earn a living, probably by going out to play dance- 
music—violin, harp and French horn—at evening parties.” 

A scene of the kind I am describing is rare exceedingly between 
Mrs. Dormer and Joyce. So superficially alike, that their every-day 
tastes and wishes are identical, so unlike, in truth, that each can 
barely guess at the other’s deeper feelings, this mother and daughter 
continually approximate, yet, like certain geometrical lines known to 
mathematicians, never blend. 

When the polished surface of their lives does become ruffled, 
when a conversation by accident takes a pungently personal turn, 
or a situation borders on the dramatic, Mrs. Dormer on the instant 
rises to vantage ground. 

Is it not a commonplace in domestic politics that a certain 
engaging and lachrymose weakness of manner shall always triumph 
over dry-eyed moral strength? What weapons cannot a soft little 
woman with “weeps” at command bring against an antagonist who 
loves her, and whose own emotions happen to lie too deep for 
tears ? 

“You confess that there is a warp in your character, that you have 
lost hope in life, that you care persistently for nothing. I know, I 
feel it. Ah,“ Joyce, and when you were little, was ever a child so 
quite too pathetically loving!” Here the large, over-innocent grey 
eyes reach suffusion-point. “I was very ill, once, when you were five 
or six years old, and I was of course alone. With all his pleasantness 
of temper, with all his very genuine amiability, the witnessing of 
suffering in others was distasteful then, as now, to your poor father. 
Well, you stretched yourself outside across the door (I was quite 
affected at what the nurse told me afterwards), you declared you 
would not eat, would not be moved, dead or living, till you saw my 
face. Ah, and your joy when I got better! How you threw your 
dear little arms around my neck—how. lia 

But Mrs. Dormer’s utterance is choked. Tears are coursing down 
the fair cheeks on which eight-and-thirty years have left no dis- 
figuring trace ; and in another moment Joyce, on her knees, is at her 
mother’s side. 

“ Mamma, I love you, as I have always done. What have I on the 
earth to love but you? Forgive me!” And quickly contrite, she 
covers Mrs. Dormer’s hand with kisses. “ Tell me only what you wish, 
and I will try, if I have sufficient strength, to obey. Oh, why cannot 
wé be all'in all to each other, as we used to be in the happy light- 
hearted years when I was a girl?” 

“Before Roger Tryan came between us,” exclaims Mrs. Dormer, 
adroitly introducing, in her emotion, a name she seldom has courage 
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to mention in cold blood. ‘And sometimes you wonder that .. . in 
my poor mother’s heart . . . I cherish so much bitterness against that 
man!” 

The aim is clever ; the mark overshot. Joyce is sensible of a recoil 
of feeling, a certain uncomfortable suspicion of stage effect. She 
rises promptly from her knees. 

“T wonder at nothing, Mamma. I know that vain regrets do not 
kill, that I may have to live another forty or fifty years, and to make 
the best of them: to wake and sleep and dine and dress, and be as other 
people. It seems a necessity that some man’s peace shall be risked 
by my marrying,” she adds after a little pause. “ Well, money can 
buy,—not happiness, but the means of forgetting one is unhappy. 
If sacrifice there must be, as well select a rich victim, John Farintyre 
or another.” 

“Would not such things as these be better unsaid, Joyce ?” 

“T think not, Mother. The time is coming on when I may have, 
perforce,” once more a marble whiteness overcomes the youthful blood- 
hues of her cheeks, “‘to be dumb! Let us be sincere, now, accustom 
ourselves to look evil in the face, but never pretend we think evil, 
good. You have been talking this evening with John Farintyre 
about a subject that he has not courage to broach to me, himself. 
What is it ?” 

Mrs. Dormer’s answer is given with infinite tact, with gentleness, 
with delicacy, with the lightest ornamental touch of tears: tears that 
might be compared to the fioritwra of Italian song, superadded notes, 
airily falling on the central melodic figure! But Joyce knows, were 
it only by the deadness of her own heart, that in that soft and 
flowery answer is couched an ultimatum. 

“John Farintyre pleads but for one encouraging word,” remarks 
Mrs. Dormer suavely. “Every detail of his fate is to be left in your 
hands. You are both so young! An engagement of some months 
might be a really wise test of the fidelity of both. At the end of 
those months, we shall, I hope, be in Rome——” 

“Having wintered at Nice on our road! ” interrupts the girl, with 
meaning even Mrs. Dormer cannot disregard. “And near Nice lies 
Monte Carlo, and to the gambling tables of Monte Carlo come 
visitors. As you have broken the ice yourself, Mamma, you must not 
be angry with me for mentioning Roger Tryan’s name. Did you 
ever hear that he arrived in Nice a very short time after you and I 
had left, last winter ? ” 

Joyce asks the question with an obvious effort. Turning her head 
aside, she makes a pretence of consulting the timepiece on a neigh- 
bouring mantelshelf. 


“Last winter?—let me think! Yes, of course. Lady Joan 
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Majendie did mention in one of her letters that Mr. Tryan, with his 
friends, the Pintos, was spending the spring in Nice. Very de- 
plorable whispers, too,” adds Mrs. Dormer, with soft asperity, “ were 
current as to poor Mr. Tryan’s card losses! As long as he did not 
gamble, one might trust—trust in his reformation! But as Lady 
Joan says——” 

“ Could a man not play, as girls occasionally go to balls and garden 
parties, out of sheer weariness of spirit ?” 

“T am no casuist, Joyce. I believe wrong to be wrong, and Roger 
Tryan lost.” 

Mrs. Dormer is in earnest. Her accents all but rise to tragedy. 

“You class him with his associates, in short ?” 

“T desire to think neither of him nor of them. I do not see what 
connection persons like these can have with the subject of which we 
are speaking.” 

“Persons like these might chance to return to Nice another 
winter.” 

“ And eyen if they didso! Surely, child, you would not wish me 
to change our plans because there is a remote prospect of coming 
across Mr. Roger Tryan and Mrs. Pinto?” 

At this cruel, intentional juxtaposition of names, Joyce winces, like 
one in bodily pain. 

“ Not only would I keep to our plans, Mother; if opportunity 
came, I would seek, once again in this mortal life, to meet and speak 
with Roger Tryan. Has he ever had an actual honest chance of 
righting himself with me? That question forces itself upon my mind 
pretty often.” 

“When a man’s conduct proves him faithless, one would be 
disposed to value his protestations lightly. You could scarcely wish 
to hear,” says Mrs. Dormer, “that, next to the society of Captain 
and Mrs. Pinto, and roulette, Roger Tryan still likes you best ?” 

Joyce Dormer raises her eyes, a look of piteous entreaty in their 
blue depths, to her mother’s. 

“No, Mamma. It would be a kind of death to hear that! I have 
had experience. I know, too well, that there can be no second-best 
in love.” 

“ And I may give, at least, a gleam of hope to John Farintyre ?” 

“Tell him to hope wisely. It is the friendliest word that can be 
spoken to him.” 

“T shall deliver the message intact, knowing well,” cries Mrs. 
Dormer archly, “what bright interpretation the poor fellow’s heart 
will put upon it. You would feel happier yourself, Joyce, were the 
future more settled. We are to be in Rome by March. Let it bea 
fixed thing that the wedding shall take place after Easter.” 
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“Or all thoughts of the wedding be finally and for ever given up. 
The conditions are just on both sides.” These are Joyce’s last words 
as the mother and daughter part for the night. “I shall be twenty- 
one in the second week of April, old enough, certainly, to know my 
own mind! And if I can—be sure you use the word, italicised, when 
you speak to Mr. Farintyre—if I can, I will say ‘yes’ to him.” 

She runs upstairs with a buoyancy that her mother, easily hope- 
ful, is fain to take as an auspicious omen, the burthen of “ Carmen, 
mia Carnen adorata,’ upon her lips. But deep on in the night, 
when the moon has sunk chill behind the snow-tops of the Savoy 
mountains, when Mrs. Dormer, warm asleep, is dreaming the good 
dreams of a conscience and digestion at rest, Joyce, at her open 
window keeps vigil, her heart in revolt, a passion of dumb longing 
on her face. 

“When a man’s conduct has proved him faithless, one would be 
disposed to value his protestations lightly.” 

No disputing the truth of copy-book aphorisms. And yet, if she 
might come across her old sweetheart’s path, hear Roger Tryan’s 
voice, feel his hand-clasp, it seems, in this hour, to Joyce Dormer’s 
illogical mind, that she could die content. 


Cuapter VII. 


CHARLOTTE AND WERTHER. 


Dunixe the next five days Hugh Longmore sees, hears, tastes, with 
quickened senses. Mountain and lake and sky look bluer to him, 
music sounds more musical, the thin Swiss wine served round at 
Monsieur Scherer’s table is as nectar. 

In these five days is compressed the greatest happiness of his life, 
a happiness so thorough, he tells himself, ’tis impossible he can be 
undergoing that series of morbid changes often philosophically watched 
by him in other men, and which are the sure forerunners of the 
great unhappiness, love! The first sound that greets him in the 
morning is Joyce’s violin practice, his room, surely by providential 
arrangement, being in the same wing of the hotel as Mrs. Dormer’s 
apartments. His first vision is of Joyce herself on the balcony, her 
blonde head shining in the eastern sun, as she spreads out a break- 
fast of crumbs for the sparrows—those delightful, familiar, sparrows 
that are a speciality of Clarens. On such occasions, especially I 
fear if Mr. Farintyre be hovering nigh (black jealousy at his heart, a 
blacker pipe between his lips), she will throw down a passion-flower 


or rose, or sprig of jasmine to the young Oxonian ; and when she does 
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so, be assured that Longmore would change places with no crowned 
head in Europe! After this, the sparrows being dismissed, books 
and papers are brought out, and the ladies “ study.” 

Poring, or seeming to pore, over his Greek tragedy, in some 
shaded corner of the terrace, Longmore will catch an occasional tone 
of Miss Dormer’s voice as she reads aloud from the Fortnightly, or 
the Nineteenth Century, or an article in the Times, or the Revue 
des dew Mondes, or perhaps, the Lancet. Who knows better than 
Mrs. Dormer the amount and scope of reading that a life of gracefully 
intellectual Nomadism demands? SBy-and-by, an early lunch over, 
comes the afternoon’s excursion, to-day around the lake, to-morrow 
to Glion, the next to Geneva; excursions in which, by seeming 
hazard, always, young Hugh Longmore is asked to join. And then 
there are the evenings—moonlit, cloudless, suave—evenings, made 
odorous by flowers, poetised by music, lifted curiously beyond the level 
of the lad’s hitherto prosaic English experience, by the society of the 
two fair women who have so suddenly held out to him the hand 
of fellowship. 

In after times, it may well be that Longmore shall look back on 
Clarens with disrelish ; shall remember the lake and its lateen sails, 
the terrace and its roses, the baleony and the girlish head that used 
to lean across its balustrade, with disgust rather than tenderness. 
Once let next morning’s headache set in, and few men recall the 
sparkling primeval gaiety engendered by hock or champagne with 
zest. But for these five days, in spite of common sense perpetually 
hinting to him that he is in a fool’s paradise, in spite of Farintyre’s 
uncongenial presence, in spite of the fact that Mrs. and Miss Dormer 
will.start for Como next Saturday, young Hugh Longmore dreams 
out his dream, and is contented. 

For five days; on the fifth, mainly through Miss Aurora Skelton’s 
agency, comes the chill process of awakening, some four-and-twenty 
hours earlier than, in the natural course of events, it need have done. 

Under the first smart of Longmore’s defalcation, poor Aurora’s 
policy resolved itself into one of compromise. She essayed the appeal, 
direct—in two flats. Would he not come back to her, Douglas, 
Douglas? Aurora would ask, at the summit of her voice, whenever 
Douglas ventured within earshot of the crazy salon piano. Receiving 
no answer, she essayed rice-powdered cheeks, Aurora’s nearest possible 
approach to sentimental pallor, essayed banter, pouting, coyness : 
all in vain. At length, guided by the superior tact of Diana—if 
Pansy, oh, ye curates, have the virtue, and Aurora, oh, ye men of the 
world, the beauty, has not Diana, oh, ye seekers after culture, the 
intellect of the family ?—guided and sustained by the superior 
wisdom of Diana, the younger Miss Skelton bethought herself of a 
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new line of conduct : of Mr. John Farintyre, of reprisals. Abandoning 
guerilla warfare, she determined to carry the campaign straight into 
the very camp of the enemy. We shall see with what success, 


“ This long-talked-of expedition to Chillon has not come off yet, it 
seems.” Mr. Farintyre is the speaker, looking hot and uncomfortable, 
like a man at odds with his conscience. ‘“ And the moon is just at 
her full. Let us see! To-day is Friday. You threaten to start for 
the Italian lakes to-morrow’s evening. Now, what decent excuse 
could be found—I’m sure I don’t know how to invent one—for not 
going to Chillon to-night with all these ladies ? ” 

“ An excuse for not going to Chillon with ladies!” exclaims Joyce, 
looking-round at him with an air of pleasant surprise. She is drink- 
ing afternoon tea with her mother and Farintyre on the terrace ; 
young Longmore, by accident, absent. “ Mother, is it possible that 
you have been planning moonlight boating parties without my con- 
sent? This sort of wild conduct must be looked to.” 

Redder and redder grows the guilty face of poor John Farintyre. 

“Tt is a party got up, you see, by some of the other ladies in the 
hotel—not a boating party at all. An excursion steamer from 
Lausanne is to stop at the Clarens landing-place and take us on to 


Chillon. I spoke—or rather she spoke—I mean Longmore intro- 
duced me to—ah—um—to Miss Aurora Skelton, the second evening 


” 


I was here, and 

“And you have been improving the acquaintance ever since,” 
observed Joyce, in a voice, soft, unthreatening as the lake-breeze 
among the roses. “I believe I saw the lady talking to you, did I not, 
as you smoked your third pipe this morning? A lady with black 
eyes, damask cheeks, and a hearty langh? Yes. And so, you and 
Miss Aurora Skelton are planning a moonlight expedition to Chillon 
for this evening ?” 

There is something in the rippling acquiescence of Joyce’s tone 
that Mrs. Dormer likes not. 

“This evening will be our last in Clarens, Mr. Farintyre. I had 
intended to take a drive in the direction of Ouchy.” 

“Mother,” cries Joyce decisively, “Chillon by moonlight is a 
thing to be done; Cook’s coupons include the steamer fare, and 
Murray, I forget the exact page, supplies the needful ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
You have, of course, accepted Miss Aurora Skelton’s invitation, Mr. 
Farintyre?” 

“The invitation was from Mrs. Skelton and Mrs. Colonel Scipio 
Leonidas Briggs—jolly little American woman, you know, with the 
eyes and the Spanish mantilla,” says Farintyre, looking more and 
more miserable. “They passed by the smoking-room window this 
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morning, all of them together, and asked me. And the Skeltons’ 
brother has arrived, T. S. as they call him—an outrageous little cad he 
is, too—and Miss Aurora added, as there were ladies in my party —-” 

“In your party!” 

The exclamation comes in staccatoed accents, from Mrs. Dormer. 

“ Well, no, I don’t mean that ; she said as I had arrived the same 
day with Mrs. and Miss Dormer she—they—would be glad if—” a 
look in Joyce's blue eyes causes the words to freeze on his lips—“ if 
you would excuse the shortness of the notice, and join the expedition.” 

“T think, Mamma,” says the young girl, giving Mrs. Dormer a 
brief, suggestive glance, “that the answer would come more fittingly 
from you. These ladies, with whom Mr. Farintyre has A Smoking 
Acquaintance, are civil enough, through Mr. Farintyre, to invite us 
on board one of the Lausanne excursion steamers ; shall we accept ?” 

“ Tt is impossible that Mr. Farintyre can be in earnest,” says Mrs. 
Dormer, failing to see humour in the situation. “An overture that 
one cannot call well-bred was made to him. His moral courage may 
have given way for the moment, but——” 

“Mr, Farintyre is thoroughly in earnest—are you not, Mr. 
Farintyre? You have every intention of accompanying Miss Aurora 
Skelton and her friends to Chillon, to-night ? ” 

“T don’t see how a fellow could get out of such a thing,” answers 
John Farintyre sheepishly. “All very well to talk of ‘moral 
courage,’ sitting here, like this protected—I mean, of course, with 
you and Mis. Dormer. A girl meets you on the staircase, out in the 
garden, at the door of the smoking-room. . . . Dash it all! A girl 
meets you everywhere, and puts the question to you plump. ‘ Was 
I engaged for this evening, or was I not ?’ Miss Skelton said! ” 

“And you answered truthfully, that you were not,” observes 
Joyce approvingly. “If any one, meeting me constantly, on stair- 
cases, in gardens, at the doors of smoking-rooms, were to ask me 
plump, ‘Was I engaged or was I not?’ I should display just the 
same want of moral courage as you did, Mr. Farintyre. I should 
answer emphatically : Not.” 

Dark gathers the cloud in a moment on John Farintyre’s low 
forehead. 

His regard for Joyce Dormer is, doubtless, after a fashion sincere. 
Still, could one analyse this regard (in the promised moral laboratory 
of the future, say, that laboratory wherein the ultimate elements of 
human character shall be chemically tested), it would prove to he 
made up of somewhat doubtful ingredients. Joyce Dormer is fair, 
well-born, gifted. Joyce Dormer is also, or has the reputation of 
being, hard to win ; and John Farintyre’s vanity is flattered by the 
vision of unsuccessful predecessors. ‘But, in his heart of hearts, he 
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is afraid of her, ever ready to misconstrue her kindest smiles, to detect 
a latent irony in her sweetest speech. 

A man in choosing a wife should seek to better his connection. A 
man who marries an actress loses caste for ever. These are the 
doctrines in which Farintyre’s newly enriched, staunchly conservative 
parents have reared him, the doctrines upon which he is now dutifully 
acting. And yet—the thought crosses him a dozen times a day—if 
social prejudice were less rigid, if Rosie Lascelles were inside the pale 
of eligibility, how joyful might be his wooing of her, how smooth 
their married life ! ; 

For Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity, mentally and morally, is on 
kis own level. And although some exceptional women may prefer 
the tiptoe attitude in love, men of the calibre of Mr. John Farintyre, 
do not. 

“There is no need for yon to make these confessions, Miss Dormer. 
Your actions show, plain enough, that you consider yourself a free 

ent.” 

a Free as air,” responds Joyce gaily, ‘and with no prospect of 
becoming fettered. I wonder how you and I can console ourselves 
this evening, Mamma, while all the world goes to Chillon? Mr. 
Longmore shall offer a suggestion.” 

The young Oxonian, his good-looking face glowing after an icy 
swim in the lake, makes his appearance at this critical moment; and 
Mrs. Dormer pours out a cup of tea for him with more cordiality 
than her wont. 

A passionless observer of human character stands on somewhat the 
same vantage ground as the political leader of a minority. Both are 
vested with the sacred irresponsibility of Opposition. Mrs. Dormer 
is absolutely passionless. She watches the moral twists and turnings 
of her fellow-mortals with less emotion than many naturalists feel as 
they watch the movements of the creatures in an aquarium. Hence, 
probably, the soundness of her judgments. At the first signs of 
insurrection shown by Mr. John Farintyre, that young Croesus must, 
she decides, be made to feel himself in the cold. She reals the weak, 
angenerous temper far too accurately to try conciliation, as her own 
finer tact and culture might prompt her to do in the case of a 
differently moulded man. 

John Farintyre must be made to feel himself in the cold. A cup 
of tea is poured out graciously fur Hugh Longmore. Joyce, with an 
air of business, sets herself to the cutting of bread and butter. For 
afternoon tea in Monsieur Scherer’s establishment is a reality, not a 
pretence, 

“Are you not reminded of the great bread-and-butter scene in 
‘Werther’?” She smiles at Longmore with her eyes rather than her 
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lips as she asks him this. “ We have got the lake, the mountains, the 
bread and the butter.” 

“ And certainly the Charlotte,” adds Longmore, overlooking Farin- 
tyre’s presence. “ But where is Albert ?-” 

The brow of the man of shares grows darker. He draws forth a 
tobacco pouch from his breast pocket. 

“You have an intermittent dislike, I know, Mrs. Dormer for 
tobacco smoke.” Under the influence of jealous temper John Farin- 
tyre almost utters a sarcasm. “So I may as well take myself off. 
Miss Dormer and Mr. Longmore, evidently, have mutual acquaintance 
to talk over.” 

“ Mutual acquaintance!” cries Joyce, clapping her slender white 
hands. “Oh this is delightful! Mr. Farintyre, after all the culture 
of Eton and Oxford, do you not know who Charlotte and Albert are?” 

“Of course I don’t, and I have no curiosity to,” says Farintyre, 
savagely ungrammatical. “All of us are free as air—you reminded 
me of that just now—free, Miss Dormer, to make as many or as few 
new acquaintance as suits us.” 

“ But these are intimate friends, people we have known for years.” 

Never has Longmore seen Joyce in a mood at once so dangerous 
and so tantalising. She turns her face, lit with archness that is 
more bewitching than a smile, full upon Farintyre. 

“ Charlotte and Albert are characters in a novel, sir! Gdthe’s 
‘Sorrows of Werther.’ ou never read it ?—never read the book 
that, a hundred years ago, set half the gilded youth in Europe think- 
ing of suicide ? ” 

If any man in real life ever made use of the expression written 
down in old-fashioned plays and romancesas “ Pshaw ! ” I should say 
it was John Farintyre at this moment. Turning upon his heel, he 
moves some paces away from the rest, and there stands, surveying 
the blue expanse of lake, with eyes that in reality see only the mock- 
ing girlish face of Joyce Dormer, the compressed smile, that he, 
Farintyre, construes into one of irony, around the lips of Longmore. 

“We are going to spend quite a lonely forsaken evening, Mamma 
and I,” remarks the voice that Mr. Farintyre loves and hates alter- 
nately. ‘There is some moonlight expedition, Mr. Longmore, got 
up by the ladies in this house, to which all the world is going— 
you, perhaps, among the rest? ” 

“T think not,” answers young Hugh Longmore. “Some one in 
the hotel was good enough to write me a note of invitation, 
but 

“You found it possible to get out of the way of temptation ?” 


interrupts Joyce. “Or had you actually moral courage enough to 
plead a previous engagement ? ” 
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“T refused, Miss Dormer, without excuse or extenuation. If the 
whole duty of man requires one to visit Chillon by moonlight, at 
least let the visit be got through alone.” 

“ Ah, this is disappointing to our hopes. If you had not used 
the word ‘alone’ we might have thrown ourselves on your compas- 
sion. My mother and I will be left to our own resources to-night— 
Mr. Farintyre, of course, going with the crowd! And so, as you are 
a good rower, I thought, perhaps, you would take us out, just far 
enough to get a distant view of Chillon from the lake. What do 
you say, Mamma?” 

To Joyce's surprise Mrs. Dormer is acquiescent ; prognosticates 
neither sore throats, low fever, storms, brigands, nor Mrs. Grundy. 
And John Farintyre, anathematising woman’s frailty in his soul, is 
forced to listen, with what grace he may, while the evening’s pro- 
gramme is canvassed in detail. By-and-by comes a suggestion, 
originating obliquely from Joyce, that every one’s ‘ Byron’ would be 
the better for rubbing up. How if Mr. Longmore should read 
aloud the “ Prisoner of Chillon”? There will be ample time for him 
to do so between this and dinner, while she and her mother 
work. 

“Charming! I will run for the book at once,” cries Mrs. Dormer, 
rising with youthful vivacity to her feet. John Farintyre, cynical 
and jealous, feels convinced that the scene has been rehearsed between 
Mrs. and Miss Dormer beforehand. The most innocent, unpremedi- 
tated word savours to his jaundiced moral perception of “tag.” “ Will 
you be idle or work your tapestry, dear child? Work your tapestry. 
Then I will bring it out for you with my own knitting, and the 
‘ Prisoner.’ ” 

And five minutes later Longmore is clearing his throat, looking 
red, and feeling about as happy as he felt on the first occasion when 
he stood in the presence of Oxford examiners, while his companions, 
cool, fresh, as the roses that grow about their heads, are settling 
themselves to work. 

If all the pretty things men of genius have written about women 
and needles could be collected on a page together, the picture of Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer at this moment would offer a fair apology for their 
extravagance. The elder lady’s work is a stocking of softest pearl- 
grey silk, precisely at the stage of development—does it ever, I 
wonder, get beyond that stage ?—-when you may say, “there is a 
stocking,” yet when no vulgar anatomical suggestions distress the 
eye. Joyce, with a very bright needle, and a very long thread, 
stitches dreamily at a scroll of mediaeval tapestry, worked and sold at 
South Kensington, with a minimum portion of grounding to be 
finished by the buyer—an enigmatic, low-toned medieval scroll, in 
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perfect artistic keeping with the sober-tinted dress on which it rests, 
und the fair and serious face that bends above it. 


“My hair is grey, but not with years.’” 


So Longmore begins, with well-trained cadence, his voice suffi- 
ciently moved by boyish diffidence to give the reading enhanced 
interest. And the swallows circle low above the sultry lake, the 
boatmen’s lateen sails droop motionless. Mr. John Farintyre, pipe 
in mouth, paces ap and down a neighbouring path (the fall of his 
footstep furnishing no inappropriate refrain to the story of the 
poem), gloomily speculating as he walks. 

Joyce Dormer has aroused his vanity rather than conquered his 
senses. The Rubens colouring, the ample outlines of a Rosie Lascelles, 
nay, even the coarser charms of an Aurora Skelton, are, in very truth, 
on a nearer level with his tastes, than the blonde ethereal graces of 
the girl whose pleasure it has been, during the past three months, to 
enthral and torture him alternately. 

This side the altar, chances of failure still giving ardour to pursuit, 
such capricious, bitter-sweet relationship as exists between them, may 
be tolerable. But afterwards? What kind of future lies stored up 
for him? What are his own personal chances of happiness? What 
companionship can he hope for in a wife whose heart died with the 
loss of her first lover—candidly did she confess that truth to him in 
the earliest hour, when he hinted to her of his own passion—a wife 
whose tastes are divided between music, which he honestly dislikes, 
and books, of which he never willingly reads a line ? 

“One event, at least, is certain,” decides Mr. Farintyre, barbarously 
cutting off a carnation head with the point of his cane, “ departure 
from Clurens. The successes of this young puppy, Longmore of 
Corpus, draw toa close. Let him talk of Albert and Charlotte, read 
his Byron, go in for attitude, while he may.” The lad is lying out- 
stretched, in quiet, unconscious picturesqueness, upon the terrace at 
the ladies’ feet. ‘It is his final score. Longmore of Corpus and 
Miss Dormer will have no more starlit walks, will spend no more 
long intellectual hours in each other's society, while they live.” 

In which prediction John Farintyre, as events turn out, proves 
singularly wrong. 


Throughout the afternoon the air continues warm to oppressive- 
ness. The sun sets above Ouchy in a bank of copper-coloured cloud. 
The wind sinks lower and lower. Monsieur Scherer, shaking his head 
as he taps the fast-falling barometer at the hall door, warns such of 
his guests as it may concern, of certainly-approaching storm from 
the Jura mountains. All the time, however, the lake lies tranquil, 
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the sky, save on that western horizon, looks blue and settled. And 
so, when the Lausanne steamer is duly telegraphed at the appointed 
hour, it comes to pass that Monsieur Scherer is pronounced a false 
prophet, and that the moon-worshippers, with Mrs. Skelton and her 
daughters as commanders-in-chief, get under way. 

A quarter of an hour later Joyce Dormer and her mother are 
waiting on the little Clarens jetty while Longmore brings round his 
boat. The banks of western cloud have become more and more 
copper-coloured. The lake glows like one vast mirror of burnished 
steel. The stillness is a thing to be felt. 

“ We ought to have listened to our landlord,” remarks Mrs. Dormer, 
whose face has lost its smiles. “It might be amusing to tease 
poor John Farintyre by the threat of starting, but there is such 
a thing as carrying a practical joke too far. Our wisest course now 
is to turn back while we can. Madness to think of going on the 
water at such an hour, and with such a sky over our heads!” adds 
Mrs. Dormer, with a shudder. 

She possesses, I should say, as much stout courage as any woman of 
her weight in Europe. Ask lawyers, with whom at odd times she has 
had to deal, ask creditors, ask society at large and her husband’s family 
in committee, if little Mrs. Dormer cannot display nerve on occasion ! 

The wilder moods of Nature interest her moderately. Storms, 
theories of storms, may have, like glaciers, to be studied for con- 
versational purposes. But are not all such subjects better “ got up ” 
out of a science text-book than from experience? Mrs. Dormer, in 
short, has not one poetic fibre belonging to her. In fairness, it may 
be added that, even on a lake, Mrs. Dormer is liable to sea-sickness. 

“ Tf this is madness, who would choose to be sane?” exclaims Joyce. 
“The sky is simply glorious, Mother, all the more so for its uncertain 
promise. Look at those black and amber streaks along Jura! Look at 
the moon above those masses of dappled marble cloud, at that solitary 
star shining over the Dent de Jaman! It is just the moment the 
German storm-song tells of—the moment when the Sturmgeist holds 
his breath before bursting his chains asunder.” 

Even as Joyce speaks, a moan sweeps across the surface of the 
lake. The willows along a neighbouring embankment give a menac- 
ing shiver. There is a second’s breathless silence ; and then—a 
long low rattle of thunder reverberates from peak to peak, among 
the far-off mountains. 

“Mr. Longmore, I make my appeal to you!” cries Mrs. Dormer, 
as Hugh Longmore pulls in sight, round the head, of the little 
landing-place. “In boating questions one really looks upon an 
Oxford or Cambridge man as infallible. Do you consider it 
perfectly safe for us to venture forth ?” 
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“ Perfectly safe!” interposes Joyce. ‘My dear Mother, for what 
human undertaking that is pleasant can perfect safety be guaranteed ? 
We shall be in no greater danger than all the honest souls who have 
gone to Chillon before us in the steamer.” 

“Tt will be a long time yet before the storm bursts, if indeed it 
reaches this part of the lake at all,” says Longmore evasively. 

He has been holding a not too auspicious weather talk with the 
Clarens boatmen, has received more warnings as to weather signals, 
streams and currents, than his knowledge of patois Swiss French 
enables him practically to grasp. 

“Tn any case we may pull far enough out to see (hillon.” The 
postscript is added in obedience to some mute command on Joyce’s 
face. ‘‘ Even if the badness of the weather sends us back at once.” 

“ And if the lake is safe for a steamer, with thirty chartered senti- 
mentalists on board, it ought to be safe for a rowing-boat with 
three,” persists the girl, with admirable feminine casuistry. ‘ Our 
portmanteaus are packed. Stradiuarius is labelled ‘Como.’ If a 
catastrophe happens, we shall have the satisfaction of leaving our 
possessions in good order.” 

She steps lightly into the boat, then stretches back a hand to her 
mother’s aid. 

“T am suffering from vertigo; I cannot measure distance,” hesitates 
Mrs. Dormer, looking more and more uncomfortable. “ Morally, I 
am not a coward, as you know, Joyce, but to-night some bodily 
weakness must have overtaken me. I doubt if I could keep myself 
upright in the boat.” 

“Then remain contentedly on dry land, Mother. Mr. Longmore 
and I will row out far enough to see—or to be able to say we have 
seen—Chillon by moonlight, alone.” 

And fate, not unkindly, often, in smoothing difficulties for the 
imprudent, gives an impetus in the direction where impetus is least 
required. The boat’s head touches the jetty, Joyce’s hand is still 
outheld, when Madame Scherer, mére, and a brace of grandchildren, 
issue from a house not twenty paces distant. What can be simpler 
than for Mrs. Dormer to return to the hotel under their escort, 
leaving Joyce and Longmore, when they have had their glimpse of 
moonlit Chillon, to follow ? 

“If you would give a serious promise to take care of yourselves.” 
Promptly recovering from her vertigo, Mrs. Dormer skips, landward, 
joyfully, “I really think I shall put myself under Grandmamma 
Scherer’s wing. The babies walk slow—I dare say you will reach 
home before me. And Mr. Longmore, if he likes, can have some 
farewell music, while we pity the infatuated people exposed to the 
weather at Chillon. If you would give me a serious promise !” 
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“We give you a faithful promise,” cries Joyce, as Longmore, 
nothing loath, pushes the boat off from the jetty. “There shall be 
no thunderstorm on Lake Geneva to-night—if we can help it.” 

“And we will return when we have seen Chillon,” says Hugh 
Longmore. “You know, of course, Miss Dormer,” he adds, when 
two or three strokes have put a deep iron-blue gulf between them- 
selves and the shore, “that it will take an hour’s steady pulling 
before we come in sight of the castle ? I feel it a matter of conscience 
to tell you.” 

“Conscience! I know that we inhabit the best of all possible 
worlds,” answers Joyce Dormer, in her gayest voice. “1 know that the 
lake is like crystal—pray admire these jeweller’s shop similes—the 
sky like marble and sapphire. Let us enjoy ourselves while we can, 
Mr. Longmore. Conscience and thunderstorms will come upon us 


quickly enough, without our going one yard out of the way to meet 
them!” 








Che Authoress of “Auld Robin Gray.” 


Tue name of Baldric de Lindsay appears in Domesday Book; and 
from that time to the day when the Grosvenor Gallery was 
founded, there have been Lindsays in every generation famous in 
arts or arms. 

There is nothing they have more reason to be proud of, how- 
ever, than one simple ballad, which has retained unprecedented 
popularity for more than a hundred years, and which in its early 
days of fame “became the subject of a romance, a play, an opera, 
and a pantomine ; was sung by the United armies in America, and 
performed by dogs in the streets.” Its authorship, first attributed 
to David Rizzio, was long a problem for the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. Now, the name of the poetess is almost as well 
known as the poem, but, in general, little more than her name. 
Fortunately, the Lindsays, amongst their other good gifts, have 
transmitted from father to child, since the days of that shrewd 
humorist and poet “old Pitscottie” (better known as Scott’s “Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, Lord Lion-King-at-Arms ”), a love 
and talent for writing. Their memoirs, diaries, and recollections 
abound ; and the manuscripts used by the late Earl of Crawford in 
his family history furnish many interesting particulars about the 
authoress of “ Auld Robin Gray,” the most spirited reminiscences 
being from her own pen. 

In the middle of last century, the old house of Balcarres, 
Fifeshire, was “the nest where eleven brother and sister chickens 
were hatched and fostered—chickens who through life have never 
known once what it was to peck at each other.” Lady Anne 
Lindsay, the eldest of the “brood,” was born in 1750—eight 
brothers and two sisters quickly following. Their father, James, 
third Earl of Balcarres, had succeeded in 1736 to the title and 
estate (much hampered with Jacobite debts) of his brother 
Alexander. At that time Earl James’s health was little better 
than his fortune; but some letters which passed between him ana 
his beloved sister, Lady Elizabeth (a still more confirmed invalid), 
show how cheerfully he met both trials. 


“You wonder how I get siller to live in London,” he writes in June, 
1738. “ Your wonder will cease if you consider me as a well-dressed 
hermit . ... I have a single friend here, who lives with the same absti- 
nence as I have done of late. We eat milk, and laugh at the follies of the 
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world without ill-nature ... It’s vanity that seems to make most men 
unhappy—almost every one wants to make a figure that neither fortune 


nor nature intended.” 

The Earl was anxious to join our “ army in Flanders ” —was in 
London, indeed, chiefly with that object. But his sister opposed 
it with anxious tenderness. 


“You write to my mother,” she says, “to make herself easy with 
thoughts of your being in the last war without being hurt. Had you the 
youth, health and strength of those days, the argument would be good; 
but now it is none . . . I’m pretty sure none of your generals would stir a 
step, were they in no better health than you are.” 


He went, however, with his troop, in 1742; encountering all 
risks and hardships with serene philosophy, and relating every 
incident of the march which might cheer the loving mother and 
sister left behind. 


“T think myself obliged to your princes for diverting you,” writes the 
latter, in return, “and to the nuns for singing to you, and to every 
creature that does you any good. I believe the princes with you are as 
poor as the nobles with us—but the nuns, I fancy, live better, and are 
merrier than I have been for most part of my life.” 


Her brother did not feel very proud of the campaign. After 
Dettingen he writes: “It’s probable our troops will ere long 
repass the Rhine, with the few laurels our country has paid so 
dear for. Iam almost of opinion a well-dressed field of wheat is 
preferable to a wood of them.”* To the wheat-fields he returned 
in the following year, barely in time to say farewell to his sister, 
whom he fondly called “the most perfect pattern of agreeable 
virtue he ever knew.” Being refused promotion by King George, 
after serving him for forty years,on the ground of his youthful 
adherence to the Stuarts, he sold his commission, paid off a heavy 
debt on his estate, and retired to Balcarres—‘ the chief of his 
clan, but the last of his race.” There, with a few old servants 
and a great many old books, he was for a time completely 
engrossed by study and farming. But he had too genial a 
nature to be long satisfied with solitude, and went to Moffat, 
about fifty miles from Balearres, “ to drink the waters.” On the 
night of his arrival he was expected at a party in which there 
were several young ladies, who joked among themselves as to their 
chances of captivating Lord Balcarres. “You need not give 
yourselves so much trouble,” said Miss Dalrymple of Castleton, 
who had never seen him—“ I know he will fix on me.” When at 
last he appeared, his hostess said playfully, “ My Lord, here is 
choice for you.” Walking to Miss Dalrymple’s side, he startled 


* «Lives of the Lindsays,’ vol. ii., pp. 207-223. 
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her by putting his finger on her shoulder, and saying, “I fix 
here.” 

The young lady was fair, blooming and lively. ‘“ Her beauty 
and embonpoint,” writes Lady Anne, “charmed my dear, tall, 
lean, majestic father. . . . She had worth, honour, activity, good 
sense, economy, justice, generosity, everything but softness.” He, 
seeing with the eyes of his heart, and hearing with the ears of his 
imagination, thought her an angel in human form, like the sister 
he had lost five years before. For some time his adoration met 
with small return. Lord Balearres was sixty—-and the world 
reckoned him eighty! Though his appearance was dignified, it 
was also odd. To his large three-tailed brigadier wig, he added a 
few curls of his own application, which would not, says his 
daughter, “have been reckoned quite orthodox by the trade.” 
His shoe, “ which resembled a little boat with a cabin at the end 
of it,’ was slashed with his penknife to ease his toes. Ladies 
generally found his courtesy and gallantry, his good, simple 
nature and amusing conversation, very attractive. But to take 
him for life was a different thing. Miss Dalrymple first hesitated, 
then refused. Her lover fell ill, his life was despaired of; he 
made his will, and settled half his estate on the cruel fair one. 
His man of business told her the secret. Grateful and surprised, 
she cured her generous lover by promising to marry him; and in 
the manuscript memoirs from which his descendant has so largely 
quoted, Earl James says of his bride: 

“She brought him an approved merit, with all the ornaments of beauty. 
She gave him a numerous offspring, and all other blessings. Possessed of 
the rational felicities so often overlooked in this vain world, he became 
thankful to his Maker for his disappointments in the visionary aims that 
so disturb the minds of men.” 

The only point on which Earl James seems ever to have 
questioned his wife’s judgment was her somewhat severe handling 
of their young family. 

“ Alas!” says Lady Anne, “our house was not merely a school of ac- 
quirements, it was often a sort of little Bastile, in every closet of which 
was to be found a culprit—some were sobbing and repeating verbs, others 
eating their bread and water—some preparing to be whipped, and here and 
there a fat little Cupid, having been flogged by Venus, was enjoying a 
most enviable nap. ‘Ods fish, Madam,’ the Earl would say, ‘you will 
break the spirits of my young troops—I will not have it so!’”* 


* The fault attributed to the eldest boy was obstinacy, and his place of 
punishment was a room containing a scarlet curtain. This so associated 
the crime and the colour, that he told his sister in after-life he was never 
in a room with scarlet curtains without thinking—* What an obstinate 
dog must have been confined here !” 
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But he seems never to have done more than remonstrate. The 
Spartan system prevailed, and at last Lady Margaret, the second 
daughter, “who had a taste for public speaking,” assembled the 
little victims and proposed that they should take refuge from the 
“horrious” languages, geography, and history with which they 
were tortured, in the house of a friend with whom she had once 
“spent a fortnight after the whooping-cough very agreeably 
indeed.” The motion was carried by acclamation; and shortly 
afterwards a shepherd appeared before Lady Balcarres with the 
startling announcement, “ All the young gentlemen and the young 
ladies, and all the dogs are run away, my lady!” The culprits 
were soon captured, told that “ whipping was too good for them,” 
and sentenced to a ‘‘ dose of tincture of rhubarb apiece.” 

Nevertheless, continues Lady Anne, 


“we were not without pleasures. We often paddled in a glen at some 
little distance from the chateau, and were half way up the legs in water. 
Margaret’s dress and mine, perhaps, were not exactly calculated for bathing 
in; we wore yellow and silver silks, made out of an old wedding gown of 
Lady Balcarres’. The pattern being scanty for two, it had been flounced 
with blue gauze, which tucking up, with our trains of capacious silver 
flowers, Pharoah’s daughter made not a more splendid appearance when 
pulling Moses out from the bulrushes. Between twelve and one, while 
the tutor took his walk, we galloped in squadron to visit the fat oxen in 
the farmyard, partook of their turnips uninvited, and sat down on their 


lazy sirloins; paid our compliments to the swine, fed our pigeons, and 
played at swing.” 


The happiest day in the week was Sunday, when there were 
only twelve verses of a psalm to learn, and service to be attended 
at a church two miles off, where they all listened dutifully to the 
discordant utterances of a Presbyterian congregation; a discord, 
says Lady Anne, with her usual quaint mixture of jest and 
earnest, “to me more pious in its willing praise than all the 
organs or hired choirs in the world—and exceeded in the sensa- 
tions it awakens by nothing but a congregation of converted 
Hottentots joining in one hymn.” 

Her home, with its clear shining lake, its tall trees inhabited 
by faithful rooks, its semicircle of sea, from which the Bass Rock 
rose exactly opposite to the Castle, she describes with all the 
enthusiasm of a Scotchwoman, joined to her individual sense of 
humour. A fountain in the garden was presided over by a stone 
Venus, who in the previous generation had arrived from Italy— 
“with all the éclat of a Medicean beauty.” But during her 
residence at Balcarres, Venus had the misfortune to lose an arm 
by one accident and her nose by another. Both were supplied by 
‘a neighbouring stonecutter; the nose, he said, bein “made 
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after the fashion of the Countess’s.” Nothing was wanting, sums 
up Lady Anne, to render Balcarres a noble place, ‘“ but money.” 
This important want must be remembered in excuse for the 
Countess’s asperities. Her temper was strained and ruffled by the 
perpetual conflict between rank and birth, and narrow means. 
“You see,” she wrote toa friend, to whom she gave some com- 
mission, 


“Tm very thrifty. And you would think it very necessary, had you 
seen us some nights ago at a family ball, when we were about fifty souls 
all belonging to this identical house. Literally all of them breakfast, dine 
and sup off our little bit land.” 


Amongst this large family party were Lady Dalrymple, the 
Countess’s mother—a placid, pleasing old woman, “whose 
indolence had benevolence in it, and whose sense was replete with 
indolence ;” Mrs. Cockburn of Ormiston, authoress of the well- 
known song, “The Flowers of the Forest ;” three Misses Keith, 
cousins of the Countess ;* a certain Henrietta C-——, “ the least 
little woman ever seen for nothing ”"—whom Lady Balcarres had 
discovered “ weeping and painting butterflies” in an Edinburgh 
garret, and carried home to assist her in developing the talent 
of her young tribe; and Miss Sophy Johnstone, who went to 
Balcarres for a few months and stayed for thirteen years. This 
lady’s history might have furnished Mortimer Collins with the 
leading idea of ‘Squire Silchester’s Whim.’ Her father, the 
Laird of Hilton, held that “education was all nonsense,” and 
made his wife join him in a vow that their child should never be 
taught anything. “Nature,” says Lady Anne, “seems to have 
entered into the jest, and hesitated to the last whether to make 
her a boy or a girl.” She hunted, wrestled, sawed wood with the 
carpenter, shoed a horse quicker than the smith, played the fiddle, 
and sang a man’s song in a bass voice. Her talent for mimicry 
made her enemies, and her violent attachments secured her a few 
warm friends. ‘“ Placed among such diverse characters,” says 
Lady Anne, “I learnt that great dislike of making others un- 
happy which is a negative virtue; and that peace of mind from 
self-command which is a solid blessing.” 

Some of the visitors at Balcarres were even more remarkable 


* Two of these ladies were friends of Scott. Mrs. Cockburn’s intellect 
and imagination, he said, “ must have been delightful in youth, and were 
almost preternatural in age;” Anne Murray Keith (his “ Mrs. Bethune 
Baliol”) was the first to identify him as the author of ‘ Waverley’ by 
finding so many of her own stories scattered over the Scottish novels. 
‘D’ye think I dinna ken my ain groats amang ither folks’ kail?” she 
asked. 
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than the residents. Amongst them were David Hume, who on one 
occasion joined in a Christmas frolic—each of the party writing 
his or her character, and Hume imposing the manuscripts on his 
host as extracts taken from the Vatican library; the Countess’s 
honesty and the Earl’s shrewdness all but revealed the plot, for, 
pausing over one manuscript, the latter said, “ If yon had not told 
me where you got this character, Hume, I should have said it 
was that of my wife;”* “Ambassador Keith,” the chivalrous and 
accomplished champion of the unhappy Caroline Matilda ; Dr. John 
Rutherford, maternal grandfather of Walter Scott; Sir Adolphus 
Oughton, whose learning and sweet temper were acknowledged 
by Johnson—and many others who do not figure so prominently 
in the biographies of last century. 

Lady Anne's chief friend among the elders of the family was 
her father. 


“ Almost my first recollection,” she says, “is seeing him occupied with 
dusty papers sent him in a tartan plaid by the old Laird of MacFarlane— 
the ugliest chieftain, with the reddest nose, I had ever beheld. I after- 
wards learnt that, being a famous genealogist and antiquarian, my father 
had applied to him for,information to complete the pedigree of his family. 
Possessed of the necessary papers he pursued his work with delight, while 
I watched his pen, rejoiced at seeing him so well amused. I was rewarded 
with a few sugar-plums{from the children’s drawer for the attention I 
showed, which flowed from my heart, independent of all views on the 
crusted almonds.” 


Many stories are told of the Earl’s kindness of heart, of which 
this is a sample: visiting a field of turnips on which he greatly 
prided himself, he found an old pensioner of his busily filling a 
sack with his fine favourites. He gave her a scolding, to which 
she only replied with a curtsey, and he was walking away, when she 
called after him: “ Eh, my Lord, it’s ‘unco’ heavy! Wad ye no 
be so kind as help me on wi’ ’t?” which he did, and the old 
woman trudged off rejoicing.t 


* “T am very proud that my history appears to have something tolerable 
in your lordship’s eyes,” wrote Hume, in 1754. “It has full as many 
inveterate enemies as partial defenders . . . . I observe that the book isin 
seneral rather more agreeable to those they call Tories. And I believe chiefly 
from this reason, that having no places to bestow, they are more moderate 
in their expectations from a writer. A Whig, who can give hundreds a 
year, will not be contented with small sacrifices of truth ; and most authors 
are willing to purchase favour at so reasonable a price.” 

+ One year almost every important house in Fifeshire was attacked by 
robbers, who were at last carried before the County Court. “ Why did you 
never come to me?” asked Lord Balcarres. “ We often did, my Lord,” 
they replied, “ but your doors always stood open, and then it is our rule not 
to enter.” 


VUL. UXIV. oO 
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His death, in February 1768, made the first great break in the 
family. He met its approach with the manly and pleasant com- 
posure he had maintained throughout life. ‘TI have lived beyond 
the age of man,” he said, “and have nothing to complain of but 
that I have not been able to be so good as we all ought to be.” 
He escaped the evils of old age, wrote his wife, “at the instant 
they threatened to lay hold of him ; and rather ceased to be, than 
underwent the sting of death.” Besides his invaluable manuscript 
memoirs, he left behind a poetical epistle to his wife, and a 
“System of Agriculture,” on which he was qualified to speak, 
having been the first to bring farming to any perfection in his 
native county. He loved Montaigne, whose humorous wisdom 
was often on his lips, and the old French fairy tales ; and he had, 
says his great-grandson naively, “a peculiar sympathy with St. 
James, and delight in his Catholic Epistle, as that emphatically 
of a gentleman—a term implying, in his acceptance of it, all 
Christian excellence and perfection.” 

After the Earl’s death, old Lady Dalrymple and Anne Murray 
Keith settled in Edinburgh, thus widening the horizon for the 
eleven young people whom the widowed Countess was bringing 
up at Balcarres, and who had formerly seen the Modern Athens 
“sweetly smoking in the distance,’ without being allowed to 


incur the expense and fatigue of a’visit to it. A most charming 
and engaging group they form, painted for us not only by their 
loving sister and biographer, but by their own affectionate and 
clever letters. While the elders were growing into “ honest men 
and bonnie lassies,” such as Scotland may be justly proud of rear- 


ing, the “ second battalion of infantry,” as Lady Anne calls them, 
early showed their characters and tastes. 


“James, a spirited, fine little child, began to shoulder his little cane 
and fancy himself a soldier; William, animated and good-looking, declared 
he was a commodore; Charles, sweet-blooded, could not understand what 
any one could mean by fighting—he was to be a clergyman.” 


John, pleasant and eccentric, unfettered and free, was more 
difficult to dispose of. “He respected no rules and no person.” 
A plaything being taken from him by the Countess as a punish- 
ment for a repeated offence, he exclaimed: “ Woman, I told you 
I would do the same, and I'll do the same to-morrow!” The 
morrow came, the sin was repeated, another plaything was with- 
drawn ; but the little philosopher looked at the sunshine and 
observed, “ Here is a fine day, and my mother cannot take it from 
me!” 

The first to leave the parent nest was Alexander, the young 
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Earl of Balcarres, who at fifteen purchased an ensigncy in the 
58rd Foot, joined his regiment at Gibraltar, and then went to 
Gottingen to study. For several years he lived almost entirely 
on his pay, devoting his income to clearing the estate and 
assisting his brothers ; thus fulfilling the injunctions of his father, 
who told him that with two jointures to pay,* and his brothers 
and sisters to provide for, he would require to be prudent and 
careful ; but adding, “ when your circumstances become better, 
never save your money, when justice, charity, or honour require 
you to part with it.” The young Earl served with distinction in 
the American War, but his regiment surrendered on Burgoyne’s 
convention at Saratoga, and he was sent to New York, where he 
declined to accept his liberty at the expense, as he said, of “the 
pleasure he felt in sharing the fate of his regiment.”t Two years 
later he returned home, married his cousin Miss Dalrymple, and 
in 1784 was chosen one of the sixteen representative peers of 
Scotland. He was not always in accord with the Tory ministry, 
and Pitt said of him most characteristically, “ Balcarres was out 
of humour with us when in prosperity, but staunch when we were 
in danger—that is the man!” 

In 1793, Lord Balearres was made Governor and Commander of 
the Forces in Jersey, where his active co-operation with the army 
of La Vendée was worthy of his Jacobite blood—and in 1796 he 
went as Governor to Jamaica, holding that post for seven years, 
and doing such service in suppressing the Maroon rebellion 
that the Assembly voted 700 guineas for a sword, presented to 
him on behalf of a grateful colony. He left the island amidst 
general regret, and settled on his wife’s estate, Haigh Hall, 
Lancashire, which he raised from ruin and desolation to pros- 
perity. His son, the seventh Earl of Balcarres, became twenty- 
fourth Earl of Crawford in 1848, and was created a British peer 
as Baron Wigan. 

To return to the old Scottish mansion. Lady Margaret was 


* A Dowager Lady Balcarres, widow of Earl Alexander, was then living 
in the Lawn Market, Edinburgh. She was a very remote descendant of 
the wizard Michael Scott, and suitably strong-minded and eccentric. 

t Irving, in his ‘Life of Washington,’ praises Lord Balcarres’ bravery. 
Mr. Stuart (‘Three Years in North America,’ vol. ii., p. 462) cays that 
during the residence of General Benedict Arnold in England, George ITI. 
attempted to introduce the two former foes. “ What, sire!” exclaimed the 
Earl, drawing himself up—“ the traitor Arnold?” A challenge followed, 
and it was arranged that they should fire by signal. Arnold fired and 
missed; Lord Balcarres turned on his heel to walk away. “Why don’t 
you fire, my lord?” cried Arnold. “Sir,” said Balcarres, looking over his 
shoulder, “ I leave you to the executioner.” 


02 
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the next to take flight, and Lady Anne gives the sweetest sketch 
ever drawn by sister of her angelic face, with its dark-blue eyes 
and red-gold hair; her voice, whose rich pathetic melody moved 
her listeners to tears; her clear and thoughtful mind; her purity, 
piety, and benevolence of character ; an over acute sensibility was, 
she adds, Margaret’s “ only imperfection.” 


“ Often,” writes Lady Anne, “when I ‘ could not see the wood for trees,’ 
Margaret saw not a twig more or less than she ought .. . . I know not 
how she acquired knowledge . . . . our old library, in which we had leave 
to ‘drive through the sea of books without pilot or rudder,’ afforded the 
same musty volumes to both sisters. But the owls hooted away all the 
philosophers taught me, while Margaret’s memory retained everything.” . 


Gifted though she was by nature, Lady Margaret’s fate was a 
very sadone. Her early marriage was most unfortunate—ruin and 
disgrace overtook her husband when she was only nineteen, her 
beautiful home was utterly wrecked. But through every trial her 
letters to her husband and sister show an exquisite combination 
of playful tenderness, fortitude, and religious patience. Many 
years after Mr. Fordyce’s death she is said to have suffered deeply 
“from the attachment of a man who sacrificed her life and happi- 
ness to his selfishness.” And only very late did she know a brief 
Indian summer—two years of affectionate companionship with 
one who, as he then acknowledged, had loved her “ almost from 
infancy ”—a glimpse of peace which, says Lady Anne, “ she braved 
the smiles of the world to fold to her heart.” * 

When her “sweet young Peg” had married and gone to 
England, Lady Anne spent more time than ever in her little 
room in the high winding staircase “ which commanded the sea, 
the lake, the rock, the birds, the beach,” poring over old volumes, 
or scribbling verse or prose on the “envelopes of old letters.” 
One day a fancy took her to write new words to a Scottish air 
which Sophy Johnstone (the “ child of nature”) used to sing, the 
old ones being unsuited to its plaintive beauty; and in the course 
of her attempt, she came to a standstill. Calling her sister Eliza- 
beth, who was at play hard by, she said : 


“T have been writing a ballad, my dear. I am oppressing my heroine 
with muny misfortunes—I have sent her Jamie to sea, and broken her 
father’s arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given her Auld Robin 





* Lady Margaret Fordyce inspired Sheridan’s once well-known lines, 
beginning, “‘ Marked you her eye of heavenly blue;” and she not only in- 
spired poetry but wrote it. Some of her playful verses to members of her 
family, and translations from Haller and Birger (including “ Lenore ”), 
are given in the ‘ Lives of the Lindsays.’ ° 
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Gray * for a lover; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow in the four 
lines, poor thing! Help me to one, I pray.” 


“ Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said little Elizabeth. The cow 
was lifted, and the ballad completed. But although willing to 
sing it whenever asked—and when once sung it passed electrically 
from heart to heart and lip to lip, till soon there was scarcely a 
fireside in Great Britain where it had not been heard—Lady 
Anne never admitted its authorship, except to her mother, till 
within two years of her death. She let the press and the public 
—learned societies and private friends—puzzle over it in vain, 
till, seeing it attributed to herself in the ‘ Pirate,’ she wrote to 
Sir Walter Scott asking him to thank the “ author of ‘ Waverley’ ” 
for his discrimination. 

There was a second part (written in response to the Countess’s 
“ Annie! I wish you would tell me how that unlucky business of 
Jeanie and Jamie ended?”); but, like most sequels, sadly inferior 
to the original song. The first to detect Lady Anne, out of her 
own family, was Lady Jane Scott, sister of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who shrewdly said to her at Dalkeith, “ You sing that song ina 
way that makes me sure it is your own writing ”—and extorted a 
copy of the words as the price of silence. 

Scott replied to the letter already mentioned, that ‘although he 
could not tell why the mysterious “ author of ‘ Waverley ’ ” should 
have ascribed the poem to its real author, he himself had felt no 
doubt about it for forty years. And after some reminiscences of 
Sophy Johnstone, “ with her jockey coat, masculine stride, strong 
voice, and occasionally round oath;” and of the Countess, whom 
by right of a far away “ cousinred ” (through the Duffs and Dalrym- 
ples) he used to be allowed to attend to the theatre t—he asked 
Lady Anne to allow him to furnish the Bannatyne Club ¢ with a 
correct version of the ballad, its history and authorship. To this 
she agreed, and a thin quarto volume was printed and circulated 
among the members in 1824. 

While “ Auld Robin Gray ” was achieving a world-wide reputa- 
tion, many changes were taking place in its author's family. 
Robert, the second son, went to India, and by indefatigable 
industry and integrity—after being, as circumstances required, 
“soldier, magistrate, political agent, farmer, ornamental gardener, 


* Named after the herdsman at Balcarres, who had announced the flight 
of the children long before. 

+ Her fondness for this amusement caused the crabbed Dowager 
Countess to call her “the good-wife of the play-house.” 

~ An Edinburgh literary society, whose chief object was the preserva- 
tion of “ floating records of Scottish history and antiquities.” 
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elephant-catcher, tiger-hunter, shipbuilder, lime manufacturer, 
physician and surgeon ”—made a fortune which enabled him to 
lavish benefits on his family, old servants, and humble friends, and, 
returning to Fifeshire in the prime of life, make a most happy 
marriage with a fair cousin he had “ marked for his own” before 
he went abroad. 

Colin, the third son, called “ Don Quixote” from his punctilious 
honour—amiable, elegant, animated and “the very soul of truth” 
—entered the army, and served in the American War; in the 
West Indies ; and in the defence of Gibraltar. There, when pro- 
visions were scarce, and a pound of tea cost a guinea, a little ship 
from Fifeshire managed to run the blockade. Unfortunately the 
skipper had no sooner landed, than he quarrelled with a young 
officer and received a challenge. Making his way to Captain 
Lindsay, whom he knew by name, the sailor begged him to be his 
second ; adding in lowered tones, “If ye will, I'll gie ye a pound 
0’ tea!” “Make it two,” whispered Colin, “and Ill fight your 
duel for you!” The bargain was struck; Captain Lindsay called 
on the offended officer and made him laugh at the story, and pro- 
mise to shake hands with the skipper; and inviting them both to 
meet a party of brother officers that evening, he regaled them all 
on the precious tea. 

John Lindsay, who had a company in the 2nd Battalion of the 
78rd Foot, received four wounds, was taken prisoner at Conjeveram 
in 1780, and during a captivity of nearly four years, suffered every 
description of hardship. His account of this long captivity was 
pronounced by the ‘ Quarterly Review’ “one of the most interest- 
ing journals we ever read, portraying most unaffectedly the charm- 
ing temper and imperturbable spirit of the writer.” He quitted 
the army in 1801, having married Charlotte, daughter of the 
Earl of Guildford—well remembered as almost the only lady 
whose mind, character and position gave respectability to the 
household of Queen Caroline, till at last even she was induced by 
her friends and her brother, to leave her indiscreet and undignified 
mistress. Scott said that Lady Charlotte’s spontaneous wit 
reminded him of “the gifted princess who could not comb her 
locks without producing pearls and rubies.” , Her goodness and 
amiability made her like a third sister to Mary and Agnes Berry, 
near whom she spent her later years, that they might “help one 
another down hill and be only desirous of going first.” * 

While John Lindsay was imprisoned in Seringapatam, his 
brother James fell, storming the redoubts of Cuddalore. He was 
taken to the French hospital and humanely treated, bearing the 


* ‘Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry,’ vol. iii., p. 486. 
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agony of a grapeshot in the knee with wonderful cheerfulness. 
In a few days he felt so well that he sent for a fiddle, with which 
to amuse himself. But it had hardly reached him when he ex- 
claimed, “Iam ill—all is over,” and died in a few hours. His 
brother Balcarres said, “ All the army adored him.” 

William and Hugh entered the navy. The former, a gallant 
young officer, was drowned at St. Helena. The latter, after the 
American War, quitted the King’s service for that of the East 
India Company. Charles became Bishop of Kildare, and head of 
a “numerous tribe” of Lindsays in Ireland. The poor round 
Glasnevin called him “the darlin’ Lord Bishop.” He lived amongst 
them, increasingly beloved, till his eighty-sixth year. 

The beautiful little Elizabeth, who had “ lifted the cow” for 
her sister, grew a brilliant woman, married the third Earl of 
Hardwicke * and became mother of Ladies Mexborough, Caledon, 
Somers and Stuart de Rothesay. Her eldest son, Viscount 
Royston, a young man of amiable disposition and great promise, 
was drowned in the stranding of the “Agatha,” of Lubeck, off 
Memel, in 1808, within a month of completing his twenty-fourth 
year. He had been travelling for four years; and his letters 
from abroad, with a translation of Lycophron’s ‘ Cassandra,’ &c., 
were published posthumously, edited by the Rev. Henry Pepys, 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester. Both the Countess of Hard- 
wicke’s other sons died in childhood. She herself survived till 
1858, when she was ninety-five years. old. 

Meantime, Lady Anne and Lady Margaret, again united, made 
a home in London, where a circle of admirers gathered round them, 
amongst whom Burke,t Sheridan, Dundas and Wyndham were 
conspicuous. Lady Anne, graceful, witty, elegant,—with “an 
unequalled power of pleasing,’—had the almost unique distinction 
of George IV.’s disinterested friendship. Once, when he was very 
ill, he sent for “Sister Anne,” as he called her, and said that as 
they might never meet again, he wished to assure her of his love, 
and beg her acceptance of a gold chain in remembrance of him. 


* Sharp’s ‘Genealogical Peerage’ erroneously calls Lady Hardwicke 
“eldest” instead of youngest daughter of the fifth Ezrl of Balcarres. 

t Burke lost his only and idolised son in 1794, and Lady Anne wrote 
him a letter of condolence, of which he said, “It is as consolatory as 
anything can be. She acquits me of faults towards my son. I would to 
God my conscience could do the same. I could better bear the most insup- 
portable of all calamities. On the contrary, my mind runs overa thousand 
improprieties, neglects, and mismanagements of every kind, all, indeed, 
except a fundamental want of honour, respect, and love for him. Amidst 
all those offences, how could he be sensible how dearly, dearly I prized 
him?” 
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Lady Anne had many “eligible” offers, but, according to one of 
er fayourite nephews— 


“indecision was her failing—hesitation upset her judgment. Her heart 
had never been captured, and she remained single till late in life, when 
she married an accomplished but not wealthy gentleman”—Mr. Barnard, 
son of the Bishop of Limerick—“ whom she accompanied to the Cape 
of Good Hope on his appointment as Colonial Secretary under Lord 
Macartney.” 

This was in 1797, and she remained there, making many friends, 
enjoying the varied experiences of her new life, and making even 
its discomforts amusing by her kind heart and sense of humour, 
till January 1802, when the Cape was restored to the Dutch. Mr. 
Barnard rejoined her in the following year, but in 1808 he died, and 
Lady Anne again took up her abode with her sister Margaret. 

Together they visited Scotland in 1819, and found the Dowager 
Countess 


“more erect, more active, younger by five years than she was five years 
ago, and more cheerful and lively than I have seen her these twenty years. 
. .. To-day a chattering woman, whose conversation is endless but empty, 
had been here, and on her leaving, my mother said, ‘I remember a line 
of Shakespeare’s which I could easily fit to that woman's talk, if I might 
make a small alteration. It is 


‘“ Nothing can come of nothing; speak again!” 
‘ Now the alteration I wish to make is— 
‘“ Nothing can come’ of nothing; hold your peace!”’ 
“This was very pointed for eighty-two and a bad memory.” 


Some years before, Lady Balcarres had written to her eldest 
daughter—* My health is good, and what is rather laughable, I 
am looking, for a girl of my age, really handsome. It makes me 
smile, when I am complimented on my charms, to think that I 
cannot recollect the name of the person who does so.” But 
presently she adds briskly—“TI never forget a pip at whist.” 

When the sisters visited her she was living in her old Fifeshire 
home, with her son Robert and his lovely wife, “ guileless as one 
of her own babes, but with all the liberality of the great world.” 
Robert Lindsay had bought Balcarres when his elder brother 
found it beyond his own means to clear the estate from incum- 
brance, but assured his sister that he would give Lord Balcarres 
the option of resuming it should fortune enable him to do so. 
The opportunity came, and the offer was made; but Robert heard 
“with transport,” says Lady Anne, that Lord Balcarres had no 
desire to leave Haigh Hall. “Never,” she exclaims, “ was there 
a set of men so disinterested as my brothers.” 
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In her own old home, then, the mother of all these loving children 
passed her last years, with every little infirmity of temper 
mellowed and sweetened away by time and reflection. Her 
married daughters often urged her to spend the alternate years 
with them in England, but she would reply, “ No, no, ladies—no 
residences but in my own country. A visit perhaps you may 
have from me, if I think myself well enough to go to Court and 
see my old flirt the King.” The only change she ever voluntarily 
contemplated was the inevitable one which comes to all—when 
the happiness of this world was to be exchanged, as she firmly 
believed, for greater happiness in the next. “And then,” she said 
to her daughter, “ we shall all be young together again, Annie.” 

This change came at last, in November 1820, when she was 
ninety-three years old, so quietly that those who were tenderly 
watching hardly knew when all was over. Among the last things 
which failing memory allowed her to repeat were two lines from 
the second part of “Auld Robin Gray,” written at her request. 
“Tell Annie,” she said, “ that, 


“** My wheel I turn round, but I come little speed, 
For my hand is grown feeble, and weak is my thread.’” 


Then—the husband, sister,* and mother so ardently loved, 


having all gone before—Lady Anne lived in Berkeley Square, 
devoting herself almost entirely to completing the family memoirs 
on which she used to see her father so intent, and collecting the 
literary relics of her brothers and sisters. 


“My friends press me to go out and amuse myself,” she wrote. “ But I 
should go without any interest beyond the charm of getting home again. 
By the side of my fire I have got into the habit of living in other days 
with those I loved, reflecting on the past, hoping in the future, and some- 
times looking back with a sorrowful retrospect where I fear I may have 
erred. Together with these mental employments I have various sources of- 
amusement; I compile and arrange my memoranda of past observations 
and events. I retouch some sketches and form new ones from souvenirs 
taken on the spot. . . . With such entertainments for my mornings, and 
a house full of nephews and nieces, together with the near connections of 
my dear Barnard, all tenderly attached to me, I have great, great reason 
to bless God, who, in taking much from me, has left me so much!” 


In 1825, Lady Anne Barnard died, aged seventy-four, soon after 
the death of her brother, Lord Balearres. It would take a volumes 
rather than a few pages to chronicle all the good deeds and good 
sayings of this one branch of the grand old house of Lindsay. 
It is pleasant to remember that there are still those who have , 
inherited, with the family name, the family talents and virtues. 


* Lady Margaret died in 1814. 





Dreamers. 


Way do thy lingering lips in love’s caress 

These faded scentless blossoms fondly press? 
Thrown in the dust, forgot and cast aside 

By her upon whose gentle breast they died— 
Think’st thou their bloom may be again renewed 
When by thy tears of love they are bedewed ? 
Thou Dreamer! by a withered leaf beguiled, 
Plucked off in playtime by a pretty child— 


Fantastic Dreamer, do thy thoughts yet cling 

About that corpse, poor faded, pallid thing? 

What can thy kisses and thy tears awaken ? 

Hath it not been forgotten and forsaken 

By the fair soul who fled in haste away, 

When she had used it for an hour of play? 

LENAU. 
(Translated by C. B.) 





Che Scent of a Dead Vose. 


“]T SHALL say no more; you may take your own way, all of you. I 
shall never interfere with you again, for good or bad, so good-bye to 
you!” and Aunt Paulett hobbled off on her ebony crutch like the 
offended old fairy godmother. 

The family looked at one another with blank faces as the door 
clapped smartly after her. 

Aunt Paulett was a woman of her word, and, if she said she would 
go back to her husband’s people, go she would undoubtedly, and 
then, what would become of them all? 

From that day—twenty years ago—when she, a childless widow, 
entered her sister’s scrambling, out-at-elbows household, to yesterday 
evening, she had ruled them all with a rod of iron, by the might of a 
strong will and a long purse. 

Easy-going Mr. Hilton, and his fair, stupid, good-natured wife, who 
spent a placid existence doing wool-work on the sofa, her ideas 
seemingly bounded by the requirements of the last annual baby, were 
mere ciphers in their own house, under her stern, yet wholesome 
sway. 

it Mr. Hilton, after one or two cutting remarks from her ladyship, 
had sadly resigned his ancient and comfortable fashion of spending 
the evening in his greasy old dressing-gown and down-at-heel slippers 
—if the servants shook in their shoes at the sound of Lady Paulett’s 
bell, and a hint of “‘ Aunt Arabella ” quelled the wildest nursery riot— 
yet the handsome premium which was to start clever Jack on the road 
to glory as an engineer, the allowance which sent studious Pierce to 
college and saved him from filling a stool in his father’s office, Dora’s 
pretty gowns and trinkets, Emily’s singing lessons and the new piano, 
the summer trip to the sea-side, the winter pantomime and Christmas 
party—in brief, all the comforts and luxuries of the family from the 
pony-carriage to the last baby’s christening robe, came from the gener- 
ous hand of the same beneficent old despot; and now, now, all were 
melting away before their astonished eyes like summer snow, and 
Aunt Arabella was off to spend the rest of her days with the George 
Pauletts—and why? Because, forsooth, pretty Dora, instead of carry- 
ing out her aunt’s intentions and waiting till, in the fulness of time, 
Spencer Paulett should return from sea, fall in love with and marry her, 
had gone and engaged herself to the parish doctor’s long-legged Irish 
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assistant, with nothing in the world to offer her but a warm Irish 
heart, a decent share of brains under his shock head of red hair, and 
an income which he modestly described as being mostly on the wrong 
side of his account-book as yet. 

There was an appalled silence, broken only by the sound of the 
old lady’s crutch tapping off into the distance. 

Mr. Hilton retired behind his newspaper with the air of a man 
who had much to say on the subject presently. 

Mrs. Hilton sniffed feebly on her sofa. The smallest Hilton but 
one sat under the table sucking its thumb and, vaguely conscious of 
evil to come, prepared for a wail. In a distant window Dora wept 
and wept impervious to all her Cornelius’s vigorous whispers of 
consolation. 

Pierce had withdrawn discreetly when the storm broke, through the 
window into the garden, where he was seen walking up and down in 
dismayed meditation ; and Jack, surreptitiously shaking his fist at the 
unconscious back of his would-be brother-in-law, followed Pierce. 
Meanwhile, up the staircase and down the corridor went Aunt 
Arabella briskly enough despite her lameness and her eighty years. 
She had two little rooms in a remote corner of the house, sacred from 
the intrusion of the most audacious of Hiltons. She entered the first 
of them, where a pale, meek young female sat sewing. 

“ Parker !” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“T want my trunks. Find them at once and pack up everything 
that belongs to me.” 

Long attendance on her imperious mistress had deprived the 
gentle Parker of the power of expressing any sentiment but that of 
meek acquiescence. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“We go by the first train to-morrow, so be ready.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ And let someone take two letters to the post for me to-night.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Lady Paulett passed on to the next room, a bedroom furnished with 
a magnificent erection of mahogany and satin damask large enough 
to accommodate ten little old ladies like herself. 

There was a wood fire burning, rendering dimly visible ancient 
spider-legged tables, a corner cupboard with treasures of old china 
and enamel ; elaborate works of art in patchwork; a counterpane, 
cushions, &ec., and some framed and glazed performances, in tent- 
stitch, “ Eleazer meeting Rebecca,” “The Prodigal’s Return,” and 
“ Ruth Gleaning,” with faces and hands of painted kid faded by age 
into a ghastly whiteness, 
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Lady Paulett seated herself in a tall old arm-chair by the fire 
while Parker lighted a large silver-branched candlestick and drew a 
table near to her. 

“My writing-desk, Parker, and you may come for the letters in 
half-an-hour.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” and while Parker hurried off to rummage out her 
mistress’s long-forgotten travelling equipments, Lady Paulett in her 
neat old-fashioned hand indited two short notes, addressed the one to 
“Mrs. George Paulett, Eastholm Hall, Wilmington, Yorkshire ;” the 
other to “R. J. Blackett, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn, London.” She had 
finished before Parker reappeared, and after sitting thinking for a 
few minutes drew from her desk a folded paper. It was headed 
“Memoranda for my Will, 1869,” and contained sundry notes over 
which she pondered. 

“There are the letters, Parker. Let them go at once—but first 
bring me my dressing-case and jewel-case. They shall have what I 
have bequeathed to them now, before I go. I'll make no difference, 
and then I’ve done with them all for ever—ungrateful set!” 

Parker placed a gorgeous inlaid dressing-case and a massive brass- 
bound coffer before her mistress, and departed. Lady Paulett drew 
the latter to her with some difficulty. ‘It is time an old woman like 
me should be rid of some of those burdens,” she said, smiling grimly 
as she turned the key and disclosed case upon case of morocco and 
velvet snugly stowed away. She turned them out and laid them all 
open before her—a brave show in the bright fire- and candle-light. 

Parker meanwhile stept noiselessly to and fro in the background, 
emptying the big wardrobe of its contents and bearing them away 
to pack in the next room. 

“Let me see. Dora? She’s the eldest. She was to have my 
emeralds. She'll take it as a delicate compliment to the nationality 
of the man of her choice. Bah! He'll pawn them; what else can 
one expect ? Well, well, it doesn’t matter. I always hated them, 
though they are the handsomest set I possess. How well I remember 
Sir Josiah bringing them home the day before I was presented at 
Court, and I had thought he meant to give me pearls, and had ordered 
a pale amber dress! I cried about it, but I dared not ask him to 
change them, or refuse to wear them, and I felt so disgusted. I 
knew they looked detestable, and I heard one old lady whisper to 
another ‘Eggs and spinach,’ and the other said something about 
‘City,’ and they both tittered. One feels those things when one is 
young. Well, I hope Mrs. O’Shane may be happier in wearing them. 
O’Shane! pah! I daresay, though, she’l lbe as proud of the name as 
I was at that time of being Lady Paulett—ah me! 

“ What next ? Emily—my diamond brooch. Yes, here it is.” It 
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was one of those quaint old-fashioned ones in a silver setting—a 
large spray of flowers and leaves. “Pretty little gentle thing, it’s 
too grand for her now, but she'll be a fine young woman some of 
these days. They say she’s something like what I was, but without 
my high spirits. Dear! dear! what a gay young thing I was at her 
age, and what fine things I expected were to happen to me in my life ! 
—and what a dreary time I have had of it. I must keep an eye 
on little Emily—wherever I am they are all too apt to overlook her. 
Yes, she shall have the diamonds. Mr. Paulett gave them to me on 
my wedding-day, and I wore them at the grand ball his Company 
gave when the Duke came into the City to be made a Cheesemonger. 
I can see myself now in my white Canton crape with the French 
fringes and the myrtle-sprig embroidery and the Prince of Wales plume 
in my hair. Josiah said I looked quite elegant, only very young (he 
was sensitive about the difference in our ages, poor man). I remember 
hearing Lord Henry Murray, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, ask ‘ who the 
pretty little bride was,’ and a minute after he came up and was pre- 
sented. He led me out, right to the head of the room, into the very 
set with the Duke and the Lady Mayoress, and I thought Josiah would 
be so pleased. I could see him fidgeting about the whole time 
trying to catch sight of us between the people, and shaking his head 
and making signs to me, till I almost forgot the figures—and my 
dancing used to be greatly admired in those days.” Lady Paulett 
smiled to herself at the thought, arched her neck, and made a little 
movement with her wrinkled old fingers as if gracefully bestowing 
the tips on some imaginary partner. 

‘Tt was vexatious, and Lord Henry was so kind and so droll! But 
Mr. Paulett gave me such a frown as he led me out into the tea-room 
that I hardly knew what he said or how to answer him. Poor dear 
Josiah! To think that after all he was only afraid that I was laughing 
too much, and Lord Henry might think me a silly school-girl, or that 
some of the City ladies might fancy we were quizzing them. I cried 
all the way home, and that was the end of my first appearance in 
society.” 

Lady Paulett laid by the brooch in its case after carefully rubbing 
it with a silk handkerchief. 

“ Arabella, my god-daughter, must have the diamond earrings. I 
got them when I was too happy to care about them, when our little 
son was born. How kind Sir Josiah was then! there was nothing he 
would not have done for me or baby. He gave them to me for the 
christening dinner, and little Jos took notice of them and laughed, 
when he was brought down to have his health drunk. Such a noble 
little fellow he looked: dark curly hair and blue eyes like my dear 
father’s, taking notice of everything, and only six weeks old! and that 
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very day week he was in his coffin. My poor little son!” The old 
lady snapped the case and pushed it away from her with a trembling 
hand. 


“T had just begun to think that after all I might be going to have 
some happiness in this world, when he was taken from me. Sir 
Josiah never seemed to care for anything but his business after that. 

“When I came here ard saw Jack in his cradle he looked so like 
my boy, I thought he was given back tome. Dear, good, loving Jack ! 
I can never cast him off—I must speak to Mr. Blackett about that. 
Now. My dressing case? Ah! that must be Mrs. George Paulett’s, 
her initials are the same as mine. Sapphire necklace. Cameo set. 
Pearl cross and earrings for her three daughters. They’re rich enough 
to have as much jewellery of their own as they want ; and the rubies 
I must keep for Spencer Paulett’s wife, when he gets one. 

“Why, that’s the end of my list excepting Cecilia, and there are 
Olivia, Maria, Grace, the little boys and the baby—all come since 
I made it out. Well I daresay I can find some remembrance of their 
old auntie for each—not that they'll ever remember me. Ceci must 
have my workbox. She has my pretty taste in needlework” (with a 
complacent glance at the patchwork and tent-stitch in which the 
gold threads in Ruth’s gleanings and Rebecca’s earrings still faintly 
glimmered). ‘“ The new crewel-work isn’t so bad. I could have taught 
her something, if I hadn’t been going away. Parker!” 

Parker, a moving heap of brocades and furs, gave a faint, inarticulate 
reply. 

“My workbox!” 

Parker staggered off and returned with a queer little Chinese box 
with an inlaid landscape, a pagoda with two Celestials walking in the 
skies above it on the lid. 

“You're dreaming, Parker! When did you find this? I’ve not 
seen it these ten years!” 

Parker scurried away like a frightened rabbit, to return this time 
with a magnificent article—ebony and gold without, quilted satin, 
pearl, and yet more gold within. A turquoise-studded thimble— 
erystal smelling-bottle in case the fair worker should collapse under 
her arduous labours—a pearl-framed mirror with which she might 
refresh herself by occasional glances—curious implements apparently 
constructed to support the largest possible amount of gold chasing, 
without a point that would pierce or a blade that would cut amongst 
them: a receptable for work, satin-lined, padded, perfumed and 
empty, except for a half-made baby’s cap with the rusty needle still 
sticking in it. 

“Who was there to work for when he was gone?” said the poor 
old lady looking at the morsel of discoloured cambric. ‘“ What had 
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I left in the worll to care for then? What have I now, for that 
matter ? 

She began with nervous impatience to open and close some of the 
cases almost at random. “I would have put them away for ever 
long long ago and been a faithful nurse to my husband, if he would 
have let me, all through those last long weary years of his life; but 
he never loved me well enough to wish for me—he cared more for his 
old housekeeper. ‘My lady is young and should have her pleasure, 
I heard her say once. He had married me for my good looks and 
was not to be defrauded of his bargain, and I must dress and visit and 
entertain in our large, dull, and splendid house—weary, oh ! so weary of 
it all. He was proud of me in his way and gave me all he promised, 
when he asked me to marry him. Much good it was to me: father and 
mother dead—Sister Sophia married and gone—no one left to admire 
my splendour or profit by my wealth.” Here entered Parker, and 
began noiselessly to make up the fire and put out her lady’s dressing- 
gown and slippers as a gentle reminder of bed-time. ‘“ Ah! it’s late, 
Parker. Well, I’ve finished. No; go and finish your packing, and 
then come. What am I to do with this?” This was the little 
sham Chinese box—a sadly battered and shabby little thing. The 
pink sarcenet lining was frayed and gone, disclosing the bare wood- 
and-cotton-wool foundation. In the compartments were odds and 
ends of miscellaneous rubbish. The pocket in the lid bulged out with 
yellow scraps of paper, old-fashioned-patterns for marking letters tied 
with faded ribbon, scraps from newspapers. There were curiously 
cut silk winders of cardboard with silk of dim and long-forgotten 
tints wound in fancy patterns, a half-made hair chain, a string of 
amber beads ; pervading all a faint sweet smell of roses. 

“T should like to have it put in my coffin, my dear old box! No 
one will care for it, and I cannot have it thrown away, or kept just to 
please the children. I had better look it over and burn all these poor 
little treasures.” The yellow papers dropped one by one steadily into 
the fire—old valentines on huge square sheets of coloured paper 
wonderfully embossed and sealed with tender mottoes in tinted wax, 
school friends’ epistles crossed and recrossed in coloured inks. One 
she kept to the last. ‘Cornelia Clarke, what a dear sweet creature 
she was! Dead and gone this many a year. We were neighbours, 
and I used to go with her to dancing parties to practise the new steps. 
Why ! here are the very garnet clasps I lent her the night she came 
in early to put up my hair in the new giraffe bows. We both wanted 
to look well that night, I remember. How we joked one another alout 
Mrs. Lowder’s fine London cousins who were to be at her house for 
the party, and I would put on my old purple satinette gown, just to 
show how little I cared for any one noticing me. (I knew very well 
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how it became me, though.) After all, Mr. Paulett, the rich London 
merchant, didn’t come, only the sailor cousin, Hugh Lowder. He had 
been in the Levant, and we were all wild about the East and my Lord 
Byron’s new poem just then, and expected something so romantic- 
a hero with a big black beard, and stories of corsairs and veiled 
beauties of the Harem, and murdering despots of Pashas, 

“Tt was a disappointment to find only a big, blue-eyed north- 
countryman, so shy and awkward that the girls all turned up their 
noses at him for a partner, till I taught him the figures, which he 
picked up in five minutes, and then he wouldn’t ask any one else to 
dance with him. 

“He came to call on us next day and brought mother a little 
Turkish bag and Sophia some amber beads. She lost half of them and 
I saved the rest. He had a present for me too, but was so shy about 
giving it to me. It wasn’t good enough he said, yet it was worth 
all the rest, that dear little crystal and gold flask of attar of roses. 
How it has scented everything! ” 

She bent over the tiny box, tenderly touching the shabby old odds 
and ends, and the rose scent seemed to rise and fill the room. “ And 
Josiah threw it in the fire! said he hated the smell, and would like 
to have thrown my little box after it. He was angry, all because he 
found me crying over poor father’s wrist-bands. I had been stitching 
them the very day he was taken ill with the fever that killed him. It was 
unkind of Josiah, and I think he felt ashamed of himself afterwards, 
for he brought my fine new workbox home the very next day. If he 
had known all I was crying about! Not poor father only. I was 
thinking of Hugh Lowder. How handsome he looked and how kind, 
when he came in to say good-bye before he went away to sea again! 
He took my hand, sewing and all (I could see the marks, years after, 
where I had pricked my finger when I heard him come in, and he 
said oh! so tenderly, ‘ Bella, have you courage to marry a poor man, or 
patience to wait till I come back a rich one?’ and I had neither, God 
forgive me, as He has punished me!” She held the little box tightly 
in her hands, her whole figure shaking with emotion. ‘‘ God forgive 
me,” she cried again, and sank forward on the table sobbing amongst 
her diamonds. 

There was a timid knock at the door, but she could not hear it— 
then another. She rose from her chair, looking strange and bewildered 
as the door softly opened and Dora stole in. Her poor little face was all 
flushed and swollen out of, its prettiness by hard crying, and her hair 
in a woe-begone tousle. 

“ Auntie, I’ve come to say— please forgive me if I was rude to you 
this evening ; and please don’t leave us! Cor—cor—nelius and I are 
not g—going to be engaged any more!” 
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Here came a breakdown and a burst of stormy sobbing. 
“ Everyone says—I’m s—sacrificing the whole family by my selfish- 
ness, so I’ve given him up, oh! oh! oh !—for ever! ” 

Lady Paulett made no sign—only looked with a half-terrified air at 
her niece, her old lips working nervously. 

“ But I won’t marry any one else. Never !” broke out Dora with 
sudden energy. “I'll do anything else I can to please you, auntie. I 
can wait and wait, and perhaps, he says, if some day he comes back 
rich enough to please _—— 

“You little fool!” broke in Aunt Arabella in her own sharp tone; 
then suddenly changing to a piteous shaky little voice: ‘ Why are 
you all so quick to take up an old woman’s hasty words? I’m sure 
I’ve never been unkind to any of you yet. Don’t let him go, Dora! 
Can't you trust your old auntie? ‘Rich enough to please me.’ 
Child! child! to think that some day I might have had to answer for 
two more spoilt lives.” 

Dora looked all wonderment. 

“There! there! go to bed, and if the others want to sacrifice you 
to their own interests, never you mind them. J7/ let them know to- 
morrow what I think of such wicked selfishness ! ” 

She gently pushed her amazed little niece out and shut the door. 

“Parker! Are those letters gone? ” 

“Yes, my lady.” 
“Then let someone take two telegrams first thing to-morrow.” 
“Yes, my lady.” 
“ And Parker! Have you finished packing for to-night ?” 
“Yes, my lady. 
“Then put everything back in its place directly. I’m not going.” 
“Yes, my lady. 











Potembin. 


Ox the 9th July, 1762, there met for the first time two persons who, 
during the succeeding quarter of a century, ruled Russia with great 
wisdom and success, securing for their country a position in Europe 
which she had never before held, and which she has never since lost. 
These two were the Czarina Catherine—the Arch-Catherine as her 
flatterers were wont to call her—and a youth of about twenty 
summers named Potemkin, friendless, unknown either to fame or 
infamy, and of lowly birth, who, at the age of fifty-two, died 
President of the Council of War, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
armies, Grand Admiral of the Russian fleets, Knight of the principal 
orders of Prussia, Sweden and Poland, and of all the orders of Russia. 
It was the day on which Catherine, placing herself at the head of 
2000 soldiers of the Ismailoffsky guards and adding to her many 
infidelities the crime of rebellion, had marched to the church of 
Kasan and forced the Archbishop of Novgorod to crown her Empress 
of all the Russias. 

This took place at 7 o'clock in the morning. At noon of the same 
day Catherine, in the flush of her youth and beauty—for the favoured 
mortals who beheld her seem to have carried away in their imagin- 
ations a vision of grace and loveliness that never left them; and even 
old and cold chroniclers effloresce into the language of the lover when 
they venture to speak of the charm of her presence—at noon 
Catherine again appeared before her enthusiastic subjects, dressed in 
the uniform of an officer of the guards; her long beautiful chestnut 
hair spread out as a sail on the air as she rode through the streets, 
sitting astride her white horse, to the ground where she was to review 
her troops before marching against her husband. There was one 
article of adornment wanting to complete her military attire: she 
had no plume in her hat. A young officer rode up and, pointing out 
the omission, offered his own. It was accepted with that grace 
and brightness which Catherine in her early years possessed above 
measure, and of which even the corpulence and clumsiness of her 
physique in riper years did not altogether rob her. Potemkin’s 
horse, it is said, accustomed to form into squadron, persistently 
refused to respond to its rider’s efforts to retire from the imperial 
party. Her Majesty smiled on his confusion and helplessness, entered 
into conversation with him; asked him about his family, and soon 
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after appointed him to the post of Gentleman of the Bedchamber, with 
an annual pension of 2000 roubles. 

Of a daring ambition, gifted with an artful and insinuating manner, 
and an imagination fertile in devices to accomplish the ends his 
intelligence had set before him, he resolved to oust Gregory Orloff 
from the seat in the Empress’s affections which he had obtained 
while she was yet Grand Duchess. The brothers Orloff had furnished 
the brain and nerve of the revolution, so that Catherine, besides being 
linked to the elder of them by the ties of love or lust, was bound 
to him by gratitude ; and though she silently resented his imperious- 
ness, yet she lacked at this period of her career the courage to 
risk a rupture with the man and husband’s murderer whose boldness 
had placed her on the throne. At the private evening parties 
of the palace, where Catherine laid aside the sovereign and became 
the simple, refined lady, banishing the formalities of Courts and 
substituting the freedom of home life, Potemkin was a frequent 
guest. He imagined that he saw in Catherine’s movements evidence 
of a desire to linger near him and to select him from among the 
company for special marks of friendliness and a sweeter smile; he 
began to assume the airs, the sigh, and the abstraction of an un- 
confessed lover, thereby provoking the enmity and dislike of Prince 
Orloff, who resolved to punish him for his audacity, while he still 
wore the mask of cordiality. An opportunity soon offered which, 
though it humbled Potemkin, invested him with a new interest 
in the eyes of the Empress. A little friendly banter passed between 
the pro-husband in posse and the one in esse. The chaff grew 
bitterer and more personal, till Potemkin forgot the respect due 
to his superior in rank, who chastised him for his insolence and 
destroyed the sight of one of his eyes. This revealed to Catherine 
Potemkin’s love for her. She saw in him one who suffered for 
her sake, and her feelings were tenderly affected towards him. The 
young man’s devices to make Catherine capitulate to him would have 
done credit to an experienced actor. He moved about the palace 
a blighted being; his natural gaiety forsook him; he was seldom 
seen to smile, and when he did the smile was heart-rending. Every 
sentence he uttered wound up with a sigh. Able to endure the 
agony of unrequited love no longer, he fled the Court, and caused 
it to be rumoured abroad that he was about to shut himself up 
in a convent. Catherine made inquiries about his absence, and 
learned that his unfortunate passion had driven him to despair, 
and that he had fled to where he could not see the object of it, 
in the hope that he might soon conquer it. “I never thought,” 
said she, “that he would take it so much to heart. I thought 
I had given him all the hope and. encouragement I could.” This 
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speech was duly reported to the would-be monk; he redoubled 
his distress ; actually entered a convent and put on clerical attire, 
declaring his intention to take holy orders and think of the Earth 
and her daughters no more. Every fibre of emotion in Catherine’s 
nature was moved; she despatched the Countess Bruce to invite 
Potemkin back to Court and, without positively promising too much, 
to inspire him with the hope that his love would yet be crowned. 
Potemkin quickly threw off the cowl, and in a few days found 
himself installed as the Czarina’s official husband, with a pocket 
allowance of 12,000 roubles, which he found on the first day of each 
month lying on his dressing-table. 

There was a considerable vein of religious feeling in Potemkin’s 
nature; not religion, for that is something that affects the moral 
complexion of the inner life; but religiousness, which leaves a bad 
man, in the righteous classifications of heaven, exactly what he was 
before, and which means absorption of his soul in church forms, 
and dresses and ritualisms. His father had educated him for the 
church. At the age of twelve, he was sent to the University of 
Moscow as a student of divinity, and there his mind acquired that 
theological tincture and colouring which his military, political and 
Court life could not work out of it. He would halt his troops on the 
march that he might visit a monastery; dismiss a paramour that 
he might pass an opinion on a pontifical robe; or break up a meeting 
of the Senate or a council of war to receive a bishop. Though 
his morality was of the loosest character, his theology was of the 
strictest sect of the orthodox ; there was no greater authority on eccle- 
siastical millinery and upholstery in Russia. His favourite topic of 
conversation was the causes of the separation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches; and the fortune of that man was made who listened 
with apparent interest to a disquisition from him on popes and 
patriarchs, on the formularies of doctrine enunciated by the cecu- 
menical councils, and on early church history and disputes generally. 
It is confidently averred by some of his contemporaries that had 
he survived Catherine and lived under Paul, who, hating his mother, 
dismissed her favourites and reversed her policy, Potemkin would have 
ended his career in a cloister. 

Yatherine’s affections were fickle and ephemeral; generally within 
a year or two she grew tired of her favourites and, loading them with 
honours and wealth, recommended them to travel for the benefit of 
their education. Well aware that the hour would come when 
Catherine’s heart would weary of him and crave for fresh pastures, 
Potemkin was no sooner installed as Her Majesty's domestic 
companion then he began to prepare for the coming dismissal. He 
resolved to make himself indispensable as a statesman and counsellor 
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when he was no longer required in a more tender relationship—the 
only one of the long list of favourites who manifested such craft. 
Imbued with a deep true love of his country, he suggested many of 
the schemes and directed many of the operations by which Catherine 
glorified her reign ; and served his own interests best by serving his 
sovereign faithfully. He gradually acquired the overmastering 
ascendency over her mind and will which he had acquired over her 
affection. At the end of two years, thinking his position in the 
Empire secure, he began to scheme to relinquish the title of 
“ favourite,” still retaining the honours and influence attached to the 
post. He managed it with complete success; and though many of 
his successors tried to oust him from his seat of supremacy, Potemkin 
defied them all, and obliged the Empress to disgrace those of them 
who proved inimical to his interests. ‘‘ Make your choice, madam,” 
said he, on one occasion, “between Yermoloff and me. The alterna- 
tive I offer you is, dismiss who you like, but one of us must leave 
your Court. For my part, as long as you keep that white negro I 
will not set my foot within your palace. I hate him so, that I vow 
solemnly never to be friendly with him while life lasts, and my 
revenge shall reach him some time. But,should your Majesty deter- 
mine to sacrifice him and secure my services, my devotion and zeal in 
your cause will be greater in the future even than it has. been in the 
past. I shall continue to provide for the interests of your heart as 
well as your Empire, and I hope I may choose more wisely than I 
did when I recommended this Yermoloff.” The arrogant and 
haughty Czarina was cowed and abashed. On the spot she told 
Potemkin that he might discharge his rival if he wished. She even 
obeyed the prince’s prohibition to bid her lover farewell; and 
Potemkin enjoyed the triumph of announcing to Yermoloff that it was 
Her Majesty’s will and command that he should never again show 
himself in her presence. 

Towards the end of the two years, Potemkin selected a young man 
devoid of energy and character, but amiable, handsome, muscular 
and healthy, whom he nominated one of Catherine’s private secre- 
taries. He encouraged Her Majesty’s dawning partiality for the 
youth ; and when the time was ripe he intimated to her that his 
infirmities were such that he was reluctantly obliged to ask an inter- 
val of rest in order to recover his health, worn out by the cares and 
duties of his various offices. For a short while he retired to his 
government of Novgorod ; on his return he found his protégé installed 
in his apartments, which were connected with the Czarina’s by a 
private staircase. He expressed such sorrow at Catherine’s incon- 
stancy that she feared she would never be able to console him. She 
furnished and presented him with a palace, which Potemkin received 
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with obtrusive disappointment. She thereupon added 80,000 roubles 
that he might furnish it anew to his taste ; and ever after, till near 
the end, when Catherine grew tired of her “ favourite,” she announced 
the fact to Potemkin and commissioned him to look out for some 
suitable youth whom he sent to Court with a fabricated message, that 
the Empress might have at least an opportunity of seeing him, a 
cipher of communication having previously been agreed on. Thus, 
for instance, before Momonoff was appointed, it was arranged that the 
prince should send him with a roll of drawings; “the opinion your 
Majesty expresses about the drawings will acquaint me with what 
your Majesty thinks about the bearer.” Having examined the youth 
carefully, Catherine returned the drawings with the comment: “ The 
outlines are beautiful, but the colouring bad,” referring to Momonoff’s 
sallow skin. Potemkin received from Her Majesty a fee of 100,000 
roubles on each successive vacancy ; and, as the youth recommended 
doubled the sum, the prince turned the capriciousness of Her Majesty’s 
heart into a source of profit and revenue. 

Before giving a short account of what Potemkin did for Russia, we 
may devote a paragraph or two to the weaknesses of his character. 
He had an inordinate affection for honours and titles; whenever he 
saw a decoration on the breast of an ambassador, he had to be informed 
whether or not it was an “order,” an association or a badge; the 
history of its institution ; and the grounds on which it was awarded. 
Many a one was bored with his disquisitions on the orders of Russia. 
His importunities to be created a prince were wearisome. Catherine 
was not in the habit of conferring this rank on any of her subjects ; she 
therefore besought Joseph of Austria to ennoble her favourite, who at 
the time had performed no public service to excuse his elevation to 
such rank, The Emperor, with a sense of shame and degradation, 
signed the patent of nobility. Anxious to conciliate one whom the Em- 
press delighted to honour, Prussia decorated him with the order of the 
Black Eagle; Denmark followed with that of the Elephant ; and 
Sweden with that of the Seraphim. It was a bitter drop in the cup 
of life that all Catherine’s entreaties could not secure for him the 
orders of the Garter, of the Holy Ghost, and of the Golden Fleece. 
In spite of his vast wealth and occasional prodigality, he was 
avaricious ; a just debt he paid by kicking the importunate creditor 
out of doors. He summoned a French veterinary surgeon from 
Vienna to prescribe for a valuable horse; after months of labour and 
of skilful treatment the doctor waited on the prince officially to 
announce the cure, really to receive his fee. He was refused admission; 
and after a few weeks of weary waiting returned to Vienna without 
receiving so much as his travelling expenses. Yet his prodigality 
when the whim seized him was boundless. No grander entertain- 
ment was ever given by a subject in honour of a sovereign, than that 
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Potemkin gave in honour of Catherine a year before his death. The 
prince received Her Majesty at the doors of his palace dressed in a 
scarlet coat; over his shoulders there hung a long cloak of gold lace 
ornamented with precious stones; “there were as many diamonds 
in his dress as a dress could contain:” his head-dress was so heavy 
with them that an aide-de-camp was detached to carry it. As 
Potemkin conducted his guest through the hall of his palace, a choir 
of three hundred hired musicians welcomed her with a burst of song. 
Thence he led the imperial lady, beaming with fat and greasy smiles, 
for the symmetry of her early years had long ago left her, into the 
saloon ; its pillars were of sculptured palm-trees; vases of Carrara 
marble stood at either end of it; countless mirrors flashed back the 
light of its crystal lustres. The finest specimens of statuary 
abounded ; shrubs in flower and exotic plants made endless summer 
in this enchanted hall. In the centre of the saloon Catherine was 
met by a statue of herself carved from Parian marble. After Her 
Majesty was seated, forty-eight dancers, all dressed in white 
scarves and girdles sparkling with diamonds worth ten millions of 
roubles, enter the saloon to amuse the guests whom the prince had 
assembled in the sovereign’s honour. The company was thereafter 
ushered into a second saloon hung with the richest tapestry; in the 
centre of it stood an artificial elephant draped in robes interwoven 
with emeralds and rubies. After a pause a signal was given, and 
a curtain was drawn exposing to view a magnificent theatre, to grace 
the stage of which the first actors of the day had been engaged; 
the entertainment winding up with a procession in which the 
costumes of the various tribes and principalities acknowledging 
Catherine’s sovereignty were represented. Afterwards every room 
in the palace was thrown open to the promenaders; then came the 
transformation scene; the whole building was ablaze; diamonds 
sparkled amid the soil of the summer garden; prisms and crystals 
and mirrors mutually reflected each other’s glory; the trunks of 
shrubs and fruit-trees glistened and shone; the perfumes of Araby 
the blest filled the halls. At the supper-table six hundred guests 
sat down; the plate was of gold and silver; the viands were served 
in vases of alabaster ; the wines were poured from golden cups; and 
the waiters were dressed in the richest robes. Behind Catherine’s 
chair Potemkin stood that he might wait on the Czarina, refusing to 
be seated till he was thrice commanded. At one in the morning 
Her Majesty took her departure, an orchestra of vocal and instru- 
mental music discoursing a hymn in her praise. At the door- 
step she turned round to express her gratitude to the prince, who 
thereupon fell on his knees and, impulsively kissing her hand, 


stammered out with broken voice and bedewed eyes his loyalty and 
devotion. 
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The skill with which he frustrated the schemes of his enemies to 
injure him in Catherine’s estimation was masterly. Vast sums of 
money had been given him at his own urgent solicitations to enable 
him to develop the wealth of southern Russia and the Crimea. The 
colonisers from Switzerland, Germany, Austria and Prussia, whom 
he had invited to settle in these lands as manufacturers and agri- 
culturists, bitterly but fruitlessly complained at St Petersburg of 
the cruel deception that had been practised on them. Potemkin’s 
enemies inflamed the imagination of the Empress with the desire to 
visit the new and flourishing settlements which the prince professed 
to have planted, and of which he wrote in glowing terms, expecting 
that a wild revulsion of feeling against her deceiver would be pro- 
voked in Her Majesty’s mind by the exposure of the fraud. The 
announcement of the project struck Potemkin with dismay; but 
his daring soon rallied from its temporary demoralisation. He 
backed up with great apparent earnestness the advices of his foes, 
incidentally remarking in one of his letters that a pressing private 
necessity had led him to take the loan of the last 3,000,000 roubles, 
which he had drawn from the treasury for purposes of state; and, 
as these purposes were now more urgent than when he borrowed 
the money, he requested that a second 3,000,000 might be voted him. 
Catherine consented with a murmur and a grudge. The prince 
hastened to St. Petersburg and demanded the dismissal of her 
favourite Yermoloff, whom he denounced as the tool of his enemies, 
and insisted on her making a royal progress through his government 
that she might witness with her own eyes how he had been calum- 
niated and wronged. He assembled all the troops of the Empire 
along the route Her Majesty was to travel. He ordered great public 
works to be commenced at which the workers toiled day and night ; 
he repaired the dilapidated mansions of the nobility at the places 
where Her Majesty was to sleep, garnishing them at his own expense 
with the richest furniture, and even presenting their owners with 
plate and linen that Catherine might be impressed with the wealth 
and prosperity of the dominions under his care. Crowds of people 
were deported from the outlying provinces and brought to line the 
route and hurrah as Catherine drove past; thereafter they were 
hurried forward to greet her with a similar welcome at a later stage 
of the journey. “I thought,” said she, “that I was coming toa 
desert, but here I find the true springs of my empire in all their 
vigour and activity.” By fétes, pyrotechnic displays each one of 
which cost 40,000 roubles, splendid hospitalities such as only the 
imagination of Potemkin could conjure, he turned the royal progress 
which was to work his discomfiture into a series of triumphs. At 
Kiof Her Majesty embarked to sail down the Dneiper as far as 
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Kaydak, where the thirteen cataracts begin, rendering navigation 
impossible for a space of sixty versts. The distance Her Majesty 
had to sail was 450 versts; and the bed of this part of the river 
Potemkin had levelled at an enormous outlay of money. A magni- 
ficent fleet of fifty galleys, the rooms of which were hung with silk, 
each ship having on board an orchestra of twelve musicians, carried 
Catherine and her suite down the river. ‘The banks of the Dneiper 
were dotted with cities, towns, villages and hamlets, which had 
grown up as Jonah’s gourd to disappear as quickly. In many cases 
the distant buildings were simply sham fronts facing the river. The 
wharves of the towns were littered with huge bales labelled “ silk,” 
&c. &e., but which, when pierced, were found to contain straw; 
shop-keepers in bond fide townships were ordered to pack up their 
stock-in-trade and build it round their doors. At Kaydak, where 
she disemoarked, Potemkin conducted the Czarina to a large mansion 
which had just been built; behind it lay an English garden, into 
which, says Segur, “the magic of Prince Potemkin had caused 
trees of extraordinary size to be planted ; a cheering prospect varied 
by wood, waters and flowers.” Here Her Majesty reviewed the troops 
—forty-five squadrons of cavalry and a numerous body of infantry, all 
newly armed and equipped. From this town also the deluded lady 
wrote to her Ministers in St. Petersburg expressing her satisfaction 
with the condition and prosperity of Potemkin’s government, adding, 
“T beg you will tell this to the unbelievers, and make use of my 
letter to put an end to the cavils of the ill-disposed. It is high time 
that entire justice should be done to those who devote themselves to 
my service and that of the State, with so much zeal and success.” 
After visiting the Crimea, where the theatrical genius of Potemkin 
devised new surprises at every halting-place, Her Majesty began her 
homeward journey. The curtain fell at Pultawa, where a mimic 
repetition of the great battle fought there in 1709 by Charles XII. 
and Peter the Great was produced for Catherine’s delectation. The 
coup de théatre was over; Potemkin returned to his government 
loaded with presents; the Czarina, welcomed, féted, hymned, made 
her way, vii Moscow, to the capital, after the most wonderful royal 
progress the world has ever seen. She left St. Petersburg on the 
14th of January, 1787; she entered it again on the 22nd of July. 
Recalling the marvels and romance of the journey, the French 
Ambassador speaks of “fleets suddenly created; squadrons of 
Cossacks and Tartars coming from the remote parts of Asia ; illumi- 
nated roads; mountains on fire; enchanted palaces; gardens raised 
in a night; temples of Diana; delightful harems; wandering tribes ; 
dromedaries and camels; dethroned princes of the Caucasus and 
Georgia paying their homage and addressing their prayers” to the 
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Light of the North, as her flatterers called her. Remembering that 
one mind planned it all and attended to every detail of the comedy, 
we are forced to confess that whatever we may find Potemkin’s 
qualities as a statesman or soldier to be, he was at least born to be a 
courtier—or a showman. 

No purse in the world but that of Potemkin or Fortunatus could 
have defrayed the cost of this imperial trip. His revenues were 
larger than those of many European kingdoms; and there were few 
of them who did not out of their poverty contribute to his wealth by 
gifts and bribes; the thrifty Court of Prussia proving, as always, the 
stingiest among them. His shelves, it is said, were full of diamonds 
and gold and bank-notes; there was one fleece of diamonds of which 
the Prince de Ligne speaks with admiration, worth a hundred 
thousand roubles. Liberal to her favourites, Catherine’s bounty to 
him was prodigal. During the two years he was in office as her 
“companion,” she presented him with nine million roubles. At his 
death his fortune reached the enormous total of fifty millions of money 
and forty-five thousand serfs, besides palaces and estates scattered all 
over the kingdom. “I am indeed,” said he, speaking of his wondrous 
success in life—“I am indeed the spoiled child of heaven.” His 
career had turned his head ; visions of a crown began to haunt his 
day-dreams. It is said that after the death of Lanskoi, the best- 
beloved of all Catherine’s pro-husbands, the prince persuaded his 
sovereign to marry him, but all his art and artifice failed to induce 
her to announce their union. He rejected the crown of Coutland, 
which was only a duchy, not a kingdom, though Frederick the Great 
urged him to accept it as a stepping-stone to the throne of Poland. 
For many years he laid the flattering unction to his soul that one 
and the same day should witness Catherine’s crowning at Constanti- 
nople and his own at Athens. He hated France as the chief obstacle 
in the way of these ambitions, and his dislike showed itself in his 
reception of the French Ambassador: he received him lounging on 
his couch dressed in his night-gown, his hair uncombed, his legs and 
neck bare, after he had kept him waiting in the hall for a quarter of 
an hour while he was trifling with his mistress. Upbraided with his 
indifference to a French alliance, he retorted, “ An alliance with France 
was all very well while it was a kingdom, but it is different now that 
it has become an archbishopric. I would have courted an alliance 
with Louis the Corpulent, with Louis the Young, with Louis the 
Clever, with Louis the Great, even with Louis the Well-beloved, but 
not with Louis the Suffragan ;” a bit of satire only rivalled by his 
own masterly definition of the German Empire as “an archipelago of 
princes.” 

But we must not trace Potemkin’s influence over Catherine alto- 
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gether to his capacity as a trickster. That imperial lady was far too 
clear-sighted and crafty to be cajoled by empty flatteries to transfer 
her autocratic power to any one who had no solid body of worth in 
him to justify the transference. The greatnesses of his character 
were, in the estimation of a Russian monarch, sufficient to counter- 
balance its weaknesses and leave a margin to the good. All Potem- 
kin’s defects were covered by this redeeming fact, that his zeal for the 
aggrandizement of Russia was all-absorbing ; even the claims of self 
being forgotten in the claims of the state. The great end of his life 
was that which has fired the imagination and employed the energies 
of successive generations of Russian czars, statesmen and soldiers— 
the extension of the authority and commerce of the Empire towards 
the south. Maritime supremacy—a line of sea-board commensurate to 
the magnitude of the country—has been the final cause of Russian 
policy for two centuries back, and perhaps Potemkin did even more 
than Peter the Great to expedite the desired consummation. The 
bag-and-baggage policy is not a novelty of yesterday, though it is 
new to see England insanely helping on a step which could only end 
in her ruin if Russia were successful. 

In 1777, during his first state appointment as favourite, 
Potemkin inspired his Czarina with the ambitious project of driving 
every Turk, official and non-official, out of Europe; and by many 
devices he kept alive the fire he had kindled. Conducting Her 
Majesty through the streets of Cherson, a town on the Black Sea at 
the mouth of the Dneiper, he led her to a gate facing eastwards 
where a newly painted signboard, “This is the way that leads to 
Byzantium,” met her surprised gaze. It is said that he talked the 
Emperor Joseph of Austria, who met her at Cherson and travelled 
with her though the Crimea, intoa positive promise that he would 
intrigue and fight to have the Czarina’s grandson Alexander I., whom 
she intended to decree her successor, crowned at Constantinople. 

Immediately after his appointment to the goverorships of the 
Ukraine and Azoph, Potemkin founded and fortitied several cities on 
the frontier of the Crimea, and on the shores of the Euxine— 
Ekaterinoslav, Maninpol and Cherson ; to which he invited colonists 
from all parts of Europe, especially the Tartars of the Crimea, guar- 
anteeing that they would be permitted to practise in peace the rites 
of their religion. In flocks they came, so much so that the Turks 
found a casus belli in the depopulation of the peninsula. Cherson, 
which like St. Petersburg was built on a marsh, became in a few 
years a rich and populous place. At the time of Catherine’s visit it 
contained 2060 shops filled with merchandise from Greece, Italy and 
France ; a fleet of 200 merchant vessels rode at anchor in the harbour ; 
many churches and mosques and public edifices and houses were in 
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process of building. It boasted the possession of barracks capable of 
holding 24,000 men, of a dockyard where two vessels of war and a 
frigate were ready to be launched; of an arsenal furnished with 600 
pieces of cannon. Round about the town toiled 18,000 labourers, 
draining and redeeming the wilderness. The peace of Kainardji, by 
which this district had been ceded by the Sultan, had been signed 
only six years before Her Majesty’s visit. These townships were 
designed as new bases from which the conquest of the Crimea, of 
Moldavia and Wallachia might be achieved. 

Averse to the shedding of blood, to which only the holy duty of 
extending the dominions of the czars could reconcile him—(at the 
siege of Otchakoff it is said that after having given his generals their 
instructions, he retired to a distant hillock whence he could see the 
combat, and sat down, resting his head on his hands and his hands on 
his knees, occasionally looking up in an agony to pray, ““O Lord! 
have mercy upon us””)—he tried to bribe the Tartar chiefs of the 
Crimea to forswear allegiance to the Porte, and place themselves 
under the protection of Russia ; an audacious manifesto was issued, 
in which Catherine said that, to put an end to the difficulty which 
the Sultan experienced in keeping order in that part of his dominions, 
she had resolved to annex it to her own. Thus without a campaign 
or a battle Potemkin added to the Russian Crown its richest jewel. A 
military writer of the period says that the possession of this peninsula 
enabled Russia to hear with contempt every threat of attack from the 
east and south; it gave her the sovereignty of the Euxine, and a 
position from which to overawe Constantinople ; it secured her against 
a Tartar invasion ; made the conquest of Central Asia, Georgia and 
Persia probable and possible ; and fulfilled Peter the Great’s prayer 
for “ more sea! more sea! ” 

Catherine placed 3,000,000 roubles at the prince’s disposal for 
the civilization of the new province; he built cities, organised a 
magistracy and established the reign of law. In 1787, looking on 
the bay from the window of her temporary residence at Inkerman, 
the Czarina beheld a formidable fleet ; “strong enough,” says Segur, 
“to make her flag wave on the walls of Constantinople within thirty 
hours.” At this time Sevastopol boasted the possession “of several 
magazines, an admiralty, intrenchments, 400 buildings in progress, a 
crowd of workmen, a strong garrison, two hospitals, and several docks.” 
All this naval and military power was the result of the labour of 
two years, and was begun and completed under the personal 
supervision of Potemkin. 

The prince now turned his covetous gaze eastwards to the fertile 
steppes which now form the lieutenancy of the Caucasus, and west- 
’ wards towards the banks of the Danube. By brilliant promises and 
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by quite as brilliant but more solid gifts of jewels and money, he 
tried to bribe the lawless Tartar chiefs of the Caucasus to do homage 
to the Czarina as their Lady Paramount and protector, with but 
doubtful success; these negotiations, however, gave Russia a ground 
on which to justify her future encroachments in that direction. But 
Potemkin’s success round the western shores of the Euxine was 
unquestionable. He provoked the Turks by insults, aggressions, by 
infraction of treaties, by intrigues in Egypt, to declare war. He even 
instructed the Russian Minister at Constantinople to make a jest of 
the Sultan’s expostulations; which the latter answered by imprison- 
ing the insolent ambassador in the Castle of the Seven Towers. 
Potemkin’s activity came in spasms, he was constitutionally of an 
indolent temperament; and when the Turk gratified his wish for 
war, he fell into a fit of mixed despondency and religion, and declared 
himself the unhappiest of men. His Austrian allies having asked for 
his plan of the campaign, he answered after a fortnight’s meditation : 
“With the help of God I shall attack whatever enemies I meet 
between the Bug and the Dneister.” His mistress, Madame de Witt, 
of whom the Prince de Ligne said that “she was the handsomest 
woman in the universe,” and whose husband Potemkin had appointed 
governor of Cherson, laughed him out of his lethargy; and he gave 
orders with tears in his eyes for the storming of the city of Otchakoff 
which he had been listlessly besieging for several months. The 
plunder that fell into the hands of the conquerors was immense. 
There was an emerald found in the city of the size of an egg, which 
the prince sent to the Czarina, who afterwards wore it in a necklace set 
with diamonds. Returning to St. Petersburg for the winter, Potemkin 
was received with all the honours due to such a hero; six miles of 
the road by which he was to reach the capital were illuminated ; the 
Empress went to his palace to thank him, not even giving him time 
in the gush of her gratitude to change his travelling dress. High 
carnival reigned in the capital for two months, the conqueror 
taking the honours paid with the most exalted hauteur and as no 
more than his due; his wars and victories were reproduced on the 
stage for his own and the public gratification ; and the only cross he 
had to bear lay in the fact that the Czarina’s favourite Momonoff 
treated him as an equal. 

Catherine wished for peace ; the country was impoverished by her 
frequent wars and many lovers. The haughty general refused either 
to return to camp or make pacific overtures to the enemy unless Her 
Majesty dismissed her new favourite Zuboff, whom she had ventured 
to choose without consulting the prince. By the victories of Repnin 
and Suwarrow he saw with alarm the laurels which should have gone 
to adorn his own brow transferred to others ; and his eagerness to return 
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to the camp was only equalled by his previous reluctance. Reaching 
Yassy, he found that a treaty had been signed in obedience to secret 
orders from the capital. The rage with which he heard the news 
killed him. His many dissipations and great exertions had prema- 
turely exhausted his vital power; he stormed—fumed at his folly in 
falling ill at such a juncture ; he dismissed his physicians and fed on 
salt meat and raw turnips, washing them down with deep draughts 
of brandy, to persuade himself that he was still a strong man. In a 
burst of passion he resolved to quit Yassy for Otchakoff. On the road 
he grew worse—he could not bear the motion of his carriage ; alight- 
ing, he sat down at the foot of a tree by the roadside; and there in 
the fifty-second year of his age he died. Catherine paid him the 
compliment of swooning when the tidings of his death reached her: 
she had to be bled, blistered and put to bed. Day by day, she 
realised more vividly how the master-mind which had directed the 
destinies of her Empire had been removed. Potemkin was the but- 
tress of her greatness; with his departure there departed the brain 
and nerve that had made her reign successful and great; thereafter 
she was weak and irresolute as other sovereigns are. 
“Never was seen,” writes M. de Segur, 


“in court, council, or camp, a general more rash or irresolute, a courtier 
more pompous or more ridiculously shy, a Minister more enterprising or 
less laborious; his whole person presenting a combination the most 
original, by an inconceivable mixture of grandeur and littleness, of 
indolence and activity, boldness and timidity, ambition and indifference.” 


“ A commander,” says the Prince de Ligne, who describes him as 
he saw him at the siege of Otchakoff, 


“who looks idle but is always busy; who has no other desk than his 
knees, no other comb than his fingers; trembling for others, brave for 
himself; alarmed at the approach of danger, frolicsome when in the heat 
of it; taking his pleasures sadly; embracing with one arm the feet of a 
statue of the Virgin, with the other the alabaster neck of his mistress; 
receiving gifts, then distributing them to others; seldom paying a debt; 
talking divinity to his generals, tactics to his bishops; swearing or other- 
wise sinning and praying; dressed in shirt or drawers, or in regimentals 
richly embroidered; sometimes in a night-gown, at other times sparkling 
with diamonds as large as one’s thumb; crooked and almost bent double 
when at home, tall, erect and noble when he shows himself to the army.” — 


and so on through half a dozen pages of antitheses and caricature, 
in which there is one part of truth to nine parts of wit and paradox, 
the conception of Potemkin as a bundle of contradictions which the 


critic suggests being in the main not very foreign to truth and 
fact. 











Che Story of Marie Dumont, a Farmer's Daughter. 


WriItTEN TO HER MARRIED Sister, Louise CorTrin. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


V. 


As I sat down to write to André, the jeweller’s twinkling eyes 
pursued me. I felt as if I had not seen the last of him, and I 
wondered the Countess was so weak as to accept the diamonds ; but 
I believe she is paralysed by terror. I wonder if she could appeal 
to the law. I suppose there is law for persecuted wives. 

Her bell rings. I must go to her. Happily, the Count is not 
there... . Iam back again. She has told me that he is gone out 
with the Wertheims for the day. She herself, weary of her many 
evenings alone, will go to the Opera, and she intends to wear her 
diamond locket. I don’t understand her pleasure in it: in her place 
I should throw it out at window. Iam to go with her, as she means 
to take little Héléne. The child has begged to go, and what she 
asks is generally granted. To me it is nothing but a duty. 

I left off in the afternoon, and now the evening is over. Héline 
is taking her noonday nap: we came home early from the Opera, 
which was ‘ William Tell.’ The Countess thought to please me by 
the scenery and costumes of my native country. It was gracious of 
her, but where was the likeness? I saw none. The dresses of the 
girls did not once remind me of those I knew, and the sham moun- 
tains were not mine. Héléne was so excited by the music that I was 
frightened to see her, while to me it said nothing; and presently 
came an incident of real life which shut out all the rest. We had 
reached the third act of the opera when the door of a little box 
facing us, but on the tier above, opened noisily, and a remarkable 
couple entered—a man and a woman. The man advanced to draw 
the curtains so as to hide the occupants of the box, but not before 
I had recognised the painted woman whom I had seen before with 
the Count; not before the Countess had seen her husband ; not before 
we had both noticed that the woman wore a diamond pendant of the 
same pattern as that of my mistress. I, with a movement I could 
not control, immediately shut the curtains of our box, and said to 
the Countess, “ Héléne looks tired. Shall we go home?” 

My mistress instantly rose, and so we left the house. I dared not 
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offer my arm to my lady; there was something in her face that 
made it impossible. Heéléne was silent, and clung to me, and thus 
we walked back from our diversions in the beautiful southern moon- 
light, the Countess in front of us. When we reached the hotel, I 
told the waiters that Mademoiselle Héléne was tired, and therefore 
we had come home; but Gervais, when he saw the face of the 
mother, at once conjectured the truth; and as soon as I had 
undressed the Countess and put my little charge to bed, he stole 
into my lady’s boudoir to question me. I told him all. 

“Ah!” said he, “ Mademoiselle Henriette with the Count still! 
How long will the wife endure? how long will her life or her reason 
serve her?” 

“ Does her mother still hold out against her?” I asked. 

“Yes ; nothing but the death or total departure of the Count would 
induce Madame de Neuville to see her daughter, and unhappily her 
sister’s husband, M. de Goncourt, is of the same mind, thus the 
Countess is stranded. The Count has sometimes threatened to dismiss 
me, and to take the child away.” 

“Why does he hate her?” I asked. 

“He hates her because he has wronged her,” said Gervais, “and 
because she is his wife: also because she is a faithful wife; and 
though you with your innocence may doubt what I say, I must tell 
you that these reasons are held sufficient in many marriages, and if 
I don’t sympathise with them, that is because I am too simple to 
understand high life.” 

“ What is Francois?” I asked. 

“He is a chattering coxcomb,” replied Gervais, “attached to the 
Count’s coats and boots, if not to his person, and I fancy he has an 
eye on you, Marie; but never mind, better the valet than the master. 
Now I must leave you, and see, I have two letters for you, one in a 
man’s the other in a woman’s writing. Good-night. God grant 
you an honest sweetheart.” 

I nervously tore open André’s letter, and so full my mind was. 
of trouble that I anticipated evil tidings. I wasmistaken; he was 
working hard, and gaining’ praise: this mechanical exercise he said 
soothed him, he was suffering less, and he began to look forward to 
our reunion rather than to dwell on our separation. 

Madame Moret and her daughters were all kindness too, and 
afforded him many cheerful evenings. 

I ought to have been glad of this, but I contrasted his life with 

mine, and felt myself ill-used: a woman, I thought, loves more than 
‘ aman, for I have not had one taste of pleasure since our parting. 
I took up Madame Petitot’s letter, and this put me still more out of 
tune: it was all frivolity. She was in high spirits, for she had con- 
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vinced her tailor that Paris alone could suit his genius and his health. 
She complimented me on being in an aristocratic family, and said she 
reflected with satisfaction that it was all her doing: she begged of 
me to appreciate my advantages and not to fret over André, who no 
doubt would receive every attention from the charming Mesdemoiselles 
Moret. 

Pierre and Rose she said had been more than once seen walking 
together. Madame Joliet was still unmarried, and still comely and 
prosperous. As for the farm she knew nothing of it, only M. Maloisel 
had told her that the woman Lolotte gave it out that Pierre had been 
dismissed for making love to her: “ Don’t stare, my dear,” says the 
Frenchwoman, “ when you read this, it’s the common trick of such 
women, from Madame Potiphar downwards, as you would know if 
you had had my advantages and seen the world ; and mark my words, 
while Joseph is sleeping in his drink, the lady of his love will be 
diverting herself with the new farm servant, a man of lower condition 
than Pierre. If she ever was deserted as she affirms by a lover of 
noble birth, she has not waited for another man of rank to console 
her.” 

Well, Louise, both my letters annoyed me. I cried before I went 
to bed, and in my sleep I was disturbed by visions of André and the 
Demoiselles Moret waltzing together. Shall I ever again know what 
it is to rest? 

When I broke off with these words my fears of what was to come 
were too well founded. I have not time to write down the events in 
regular sequence, but I will do my best to give you an intelligible 
summary. 

The next day the Countess kept to her bed, and the Count never 
appeared. While I was walking with Héléne, Frangois met us; he 
took off his hat to me, and made me a ridiculous bow, at which Héléne 
laughed. There was something sharp and cutting in her smile, and I 
wish it had not again reminded me of Giuglino; but while she was 
giving way to her merriment, I was looking severely at the valet’s hat, 
which was certainly one of his master’s. He understood and turned 
red; but afterwards readjusting his hair with an air of satisfaction, 
said to me in a low tone, “ May I speak to you to-day.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “if you have anything to say, but not to waste 
time, for I have none to spare. I will speak with you to-night if the 
Countess doesn’t want me.” 

Another profound salutation and he was gone with his light foot 
and his lighter head. Héléne quizzed him for the rest of our walk, 
taking off all his gestures with her infantine perceptions. Late in 
the evening while the child slept, he spoke to me in the boudoir. 
I will not fatigue you with his silly compliments, but these done, 
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he excused himself for wearing the Count’s apparel on the score 
of his master’s indifference, and because he believed that not half of 
it was paid for. The Count, he said, was a scamp from whom it was 
best to get what one could while the time was ripe: his luck at play 
had turned ; during the last two days and nights he had lost heavily ; 
he had not paid yet for the diamonds, and he had lavished money on 
Mademoiselle Henriette. Another day, and he might be in a fix—he 
owed money to M. de Wertheim, with whom he had played; did he 
look to the Countess to set that right ? 

Am I unjust, Louise? When the same thing was told to me by 
Gervais, none of its odium was reflected upon him, but what Frangois 
said I could hardly endure, and I turned my face away from him with 
disgust ; to be sure, he leered and winked at me as he spoke by way 
of giving emphasis to the Count’s infamy. “Don’t turn away, 
Mademoiselle Marie,” he said, “such eyes should look one full in 
the face.” 

“When you tell me such horrid things, I can’t look at you,’ I 
replied. 

“You should remember that I tell you in order to warn you; and 
believe me, Mademoiselle, if I wear my master’s coat, I don’t wear all 
his rascality under it. You seem to despise me, but nevertheless, 
when you want my protection, you shall have it.” 

There was something so ludicrous to me in the notion of this 
creature’s protection that I laughed out. Frangois was vexed— 
shrugged his shoulders, and crept downstairs. I answered my 
letters hurriedly, perhaps rather coldly, and then resumed my 
journal to you. I was deeply engaged in it when I heard the Count 
enter my lady’s room: he swore at Francois in the passage, and 
I felt afraid. My ledy’s room was next to the one where I 
was writing. I wished not to hear, but the Count’s voice was 
powerful and I could not choose but listen. I heard cruel words, 
oaths, sobs. My heart beat hard, and I wondered if Gervais would 
come to the help of my mistress. I opened my door, looked out 
into the passage—all was dark; would nobody hear, would nobody 
come? I returned to my former place. I tried to write—im- 
possible. At last there came a cry, a distinct call for help, and I 
rushed into my lady’s room. The Count had his hand over her 
mouth to silence her. The quarrel had been violent: the room was in 
disorder, the diamond necklace was on the floor; her hair was loose, 
her face flushed. The Count withdrew his hand from her mouth as 
I entered, and showered injurious epithets upon me. I took no heed 
of them, but going straight to my mistress I passed my arm round 
her waist and said, “ Countess, let me assist you to bed—it is late, 
and you want; rest.” The calmness of my tone perhaps surprised 
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the Count, and he turned and fixed his eyes upon me—a wicked 
look. 

“Who are you,” he said, “who think fit to intrude between a 
husband and wife ? ” 

“T am the Countess’s servant,” I replied, “who thinks fit to 
answer when she calls.” 

“The Countess’s servant! oh, then you are the Swiss nurse: the 
ugly Swiss nurse described to me. So Countess, you were afraid I 
should see her; but I have seen her, and perhaps you may have 
reason to beafraid. Pretty Mademoiselle, pretty and resolute, I wish 
you good-night, and leave you to your ministrations.” With this 
he disappeared. The Countess was trembling excessively, her teeth 
chattered, and she seemed every minute to dread his return; but 
I soothed her, assured her she was safe, and promised to be on 
the watch. She took my hand and muttered in my ear, “ That man 
is without mercy and without pity.” When I left my mistress I 
could not sleep. I lay with my eyes open, because if I shut them I saw 
the Count’s look. My lady’s sorrow took possession of me, and a 
thousand schemes for her deliverance entered my head: I thought 
of disguising myself as an old woman, of dressing Héléue as a boy, 
of getting a peasant’s dress for the Countess, and of dropping down 
out of the ball-room window in the small hours of the night. There 
was no peril I would not face for the sake of this unhappy lady ; but 
it is easy to be brave in imagination, and at the close of all my con- 
trivances came these questions: Where is she to go? And how is she 
to live? I was worn out at last with the conjectures and thoughts 
beating about in my mind and fell asleep, but I woke early—while 
Hélene still slept. Strange—so early there was a knock at my door. 
I said mechanically, “Come in,” thinking it was the chambermaid 
before her time, but instead of that, a long nose and chin appeared 
through a half-opened door, and the muffled voice of Francois said, 
“ Look sharp—the Count has designs on you.” 

I muttered “ Thanks,” and the valet disappeared. 

I now had to think of myself. I got up and dressed, and went to 
the Countess: she was awake and glad of my coming. “I want 
you,” she said. She then told me in whispers the details of the last 
night’s quarrel, of the losses of the Count, and of the bargain he had 
made with M. de Wertheim, to whom his wife was to be handed over 
in payment of his debt. In her rage she had flung her diamonds in 
her husband’s face, and she had threatened him with a public exposure. 
He had laughed his ironical laugh, had blown her threats to the 
wind, and had renewed his menace of leaving her altogether, and of 
taking her child with him. On telling me this, my lady went into 
an anguish of terror. She had, however, made up her mind to a 
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decided step: she would make a secret appeal to M. de Wertheim’s 
honour, and if that failed she would have recourse to his mother. 
It was not this;man that she so greatly feared ; it was the possible 
abduction of her child. 

“ What is his motive,” I asked, “ for carrying off Héléne? ” 

“Qne,” replied the Countess, “is a sum of money settled upon her, 
which he hopes to get hold of as a ransom. Another is to torment 
and to enslave me I may say, for what would I not do to rescue my 
little love? Marie, I am on the rack when I think of my child. 
This is my husband’s favourite menace, and what is long threatened 
may come at last.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ unless we are beforehand with him.” 

A sudden light came into her eyes, she threw her arms about me 
and whispered, “ You are echoing my thought: we must avert this, 
not by force, for we have not got force, but by cunning—you, Marie, 
you are my hope.” 

“In what way ?” I asked. 

“You must conciliate the Count,” replied my mistress: “he is 
struck by your beauty.” 

“What do you mean by conciliate,” I rejoined, “ is it another word 
for admitting his advances ?”’ 

“Oh, Marie, don’t speak in that hard tone,” cried the Countess, 
“don’t you turn against me too.” 

“Countess, I came to you this morning with the intention of saying 
that I must leave you: the grief in which I found you silenced me, 
but now I am determined.” 

A burst of passion from my lady, more violent than any I had yet 
seen, followed my words: she got out of bed, fell upon her knees, and 
clutched mine with her hands. She gasped inarticulate words, and 
I could only just make out that she implored me to stay by her; it 
was impossible to gainsay such a petition; and to see her at my feet 
was intolerable. I lifted her up and, forgetting for the moment my 
position as her servant, I kissed her, begged of her to be calmer, 
and laid her upon the bed. With hardly any voice left to speak, she 
whispered, “‘ Marie, you will not leave me.” I replied, “I will not ;” 
and then she closed her eyes as if to sleep, but in a minute started 
up again and said, “ Bring Héléne; keep her always in sight.” 

I immediately went to that unfortunate child, took her out of bed, 
whispering that her mother was in great trouble, and Héléne replied 
to me with such a glance of intelligence as pierced me more than 
the affliction of the Countess. Soon the little girl was locked in 
her mother’s arms, so that it seemed as if no human force could 
part them. In this position they both subsided into slumber, and 
Thad time to meditate upon my perilous situation. 
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My brain, too, was again full of contrivances. How hard it 
was to be away from my best advisers—André, Dr. Laurent, Father 
Emile. André! André! where are you? What are your thoughts ? 
Is your heart in love with me as once it was? Why do I ask it? 
Oh, surely to contemplate the ways of the wicked as I do in the Count’s 
presence, is ruinous to one’s own mind and fills it with suspicion. 

Here I broke off and slept. In the morning early, just as I had 
finished my breakfast in the boudoir, there was a knock at the door. 
I said, “ Come in,” and the Count entered. 

I drew back with an expression perhaps of disgust, for he said, 
“Why do you hate me, Mademoiselle ? ” 

I replied with singular imprudence, “ Because I love my lady.” 

“ Rather say, because you don’t know me,” he rejoined; “but it 
is time that you should know me better; time, at least, that I should 
be acquainted with the companion of my child.” 

“T am not her companion,” I said; “I am her servant.” 

“You are a proud girl,” he answered; “ but soon you will be more 
reasonable. Sit down.” 

“ Excuse me,” I replied. “I must set about some work for my 
mistress.” 

“T desire you to put it aside,” he rejoined ; “and I am your master.” 

“No,” I said. “When I was engaged by the Countess I did not 
know the Count, and my service is for her alone.” 

“Your reasoning is not law,” he replied with a provoking smile ; 
“but what is so prettily said deserves to be listened to, and therefore 
I will sit and hear you till it is your turn to hear me.” 

Happily at this moment Héléne’s voice called me, and with assumed 
calm I passed by the Count to obey the call. He did not follow me, 
and I heard him go downstairs. I silently took the child from her 
mother to dress her, and then leaving her with Gervais, I went to 
assist the Countess at her toilet. She whispered to me that Gervais 
had contrived to convey a secret letter from her to Oscar de Wertheim, 
and that she had appealed to his pity. She had risked the confidence, 
and had entreated him to send no answer. She was now frightened 
at what she had done. I exhorted her to courage, and told my own 
interview with the Count. She fixed her eyes upon me and said, 
“Do you hate him ?” 

“No,” I replied; “I despise him.” 

“That is better,” she said. ‘“ Marie! I have had servants who 
were his willing victims, but one who abhorred him was dragged 
down so pitilessly that her ghost still pursues me.” 

I felt a shudder through all my limbs as my mistress spoke, and 
I dared not question her further. 

In the course of the day we heard that M. de Wertheim had 
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left Nice for Cannes. This was the best possible answer to my lady’s 
letter, but now the Count was so restless that I began to think he 
wa3 insane. I took care never to be alone, but he would enter the 
nursery when Héléne was with me, and stand staring at me so that 
I could hardly bear the look of his eyes. I would then walk to the 
window and look out. I could not leave the room, because of my 
promise to my mistress to keep watch over the child. The only 
moments when I am free from fright are those passed out of doors. 
.. » Here I broke off quite weary, but a change has come, and any 
change is welcome. The Count has ordered a departure from Nice: 
we are to go to Arles—a hot place, they tell me—in the middle of 
May. But he is never disobeyed, and we shall go. Nobody ventures 


to ask for how long. Gervais says he is running away from his 
creditors. . . . 


Arles, Hotel du Cheval Rouge. 
Four days of interruption: first the journey to Arles, and since 
our arrival an alteration in the ways of the Count much for the 
worse has appeared. He seems to have lost all restraint. In his 
odious way he makes love to me in the presence of his wife and child. 
I don’t know what to do. I am sometimes half mad between disgust 
and perplexity.. I was wrong to despise Francois ; he perhaps cares 


for me, and by humouring him a little he may be of use. The Count 
has placed him near me as a spy, but his secret intelligence is 
with me. This hotel is curiously built, with unexpected passages 
and turnings; it is dirty, and the master and mistress of it have 
a dishonest look. The Countess has a room on the first floor, opening 
upon the staircase at one door, at another into an inner room looking 
out upon a narrow passage flanked by other rooms, the windows of 
which face it. I requested to occupy this room. The Count and the 
landlady suggested a different one for me, but I persisted that I must 
be next to my mistress with the child, and finally I prevailed. The 
Count chose one of the rooms facing mine. The first thing I did 
was to make a pair of curtains for my two little windows on the 
pretext of shutting out light. 

Indeed the heat and the glare by day are insufferable, the flies and 
mosquitoes intolerable, but the evenings get cooler, and the moon- 
lights are beautiful. The old town is filthy, and the newer one far 
from clean ; there is only one other hotel, and it is the next house but 
one to us, L’Hétel de l’Ecu. Francois says there is great animosity 
between these two. The Countess is almost prostrate, and the child 
suffers from the heat. The Count is always planning expeditions, 
and the Countess constantly refusing to stir out. One evening, how- 
ever, we went to see the ruins of the ancient Roman Amphitheatre, and 
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there I was filled with the sense of beauty, and for awhile forgot 
my troubles. The Count in a persuasive mood pointed out the 
wonders of the place to Hélene, and described the spectacles which 
used to take place there; the child, frightened at his too picturesque 
account of the combats between beasts and men in the arena, ran 
away to her mother, and I was left listening. He went on quietly; 
he is cultivated and fluent in speech, with an agreeable voice. This 
I suppose charmed the Countess, and even I was for a moment 
interested ; but he looked at me too much, and I quickly broke away 
from him and followed Hélene. He was sullen for the rest of the 
evening. And now I will not dwell upon details too painful for 
us both, but relate barely the facts which must be told. I must, 
however, mention the beauty of the women here; unlike any I have 
ever seen, and they wear a peculiar costume—a low bodice, with a 
handkerchief loosely tied over it, which seems to favour their some- 
what voluptuous form. They are large, and would be majestic if they 
didn’t look so free and bold; in them as much as in the architectural 
ruins, the Roman type is recognised, so at least the Count said. 
One evening after the sun was down I was crossing the “ Place” in 
front of our hotel with Héléne, her father following us close, when 
we came across one of these women. She was so like Madame Lolotte 
that I started. The Count was close to me, and I felt as if he too 


saw something strange, nor did he leave me in doubt, for in an instant 


he said, “ What made you wince, pretty mademoiselle, you whom it is 
so difficult to move? ” 


I replied coldly, “ A likeness to a person I know.” 
“Yes,” he muttered, repeating my words, “‘a likeness to a person 


999 


I know. 


Why did he say after me in this fashion? Louise, the very 
next day it was explained. The Count was out, leaving Frangois, 
whose eyes are never off me, on the watch; the post had come in I 
knew, and I asked was there anything for me. Francois replied, 
“Yes, but by the Count’s desire, all the letters for his establishment 
have been taken to his room by the landlord.” 

“Get me my letter, dear Francois,” I said softly. 

He went at once and fetched it, but looking at me with more 
gravity than I thought him capable of, he said, “I am risking my 
place for you.” 

Giving him my hand, I said, “ Thank you; and now go.” 

Hélene was with her mother, so I had my time to myself. The 
direction was ill-written, yet not in Rose’s manner. I opened the 
letter impatiently, and turning at once to the signature, saw with 
astonishment “ Lolotte ;” but my surprise was to increase—I was first 
taxed by the writer with being the mistress of the Count, and was then 
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informed that the Count was Giuglino’s father. He owed her money, 
she said, and she should not fail to come and claim it as soon as she 
was on her legs again, and that would be before long, for she was no 
puny creature ; she should leave the drunken sot José and his feeble 
daughter, to whom she had given birth prematurely ; yes, she would 
go in quest of Count Amédée du Vallon and she should find him. I 
flew to the Countess with this letter, and said, “‘ See what I am called, 
what I have discovered, how I am threatened, and don’t wonder if I 
escape in the middle of the night.” 

The Countess whispered, “I shall not wonder, for I shall escape 
with you; we must save Héléne.” 

“Where will you go to?” I asked. 

“To my sister, Madame de Goncourt, at St. Germain,” she replied. 
“Tam determined to throw myself and my child upon her mercy. 
Yes ; I mean to leave the Count for ever.” 

“ How,” I asked, “‘ can three people escape together secretly under 
such vigilant supervision ? ” 

“In disguise,” she replied, “and dear Marie, if you would only 
use craft with the Count!” 

“T never will,” I answered. “I never will suffer him near me.” 
A step outside alarmed me, and I stole into my own room. 

What an alteration had been made in my mind in the course 
of five minutes: I thought I saw the farm again, my father, my 
mountains, my meadows, my cattle; the village on the hill, the 
Doctor’s house—the old time came over me, and with Lolotte’s letter 
in my hand I wept; oh, I wept till I could hardly distinguish the 
writing or even the room I was in. From this moment of indulgence 
I was awakened by a pressure round my waist. André was so much 
in my vision that for an instant I thought it was his arm I felt, but 
turning to look I saw the Count. Pushing him away, I leapt to 
my feet. 

“Why,” said he again, as once before—“ why do you hate me?” 
He tore the letter from my hand and read it in my presence, and then 
he had the face to say, “So we are in a manner connections ; I had 
guessed as much.” 

“Tmpudent man,” I said, “ how should you guess anything of my 
unhappy life?” 

“ Through your mistress,” he replied, “and now answer a question ; 
have you been into my room to get that letter, or has Francois 
betrayed his trust? If he has he shall learn what I can do to a 
disobedient dog.” 

The Count looked so black, Louise, that in pity and justice to 


Francois I gathered up all my courage and said, “I am the 
culprit.” 
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The Count laughed and replied, ‘No matter, invade my room 
whenever you please, for you are to be the mistress of it.” 

As I had spoken I had moved towards the door. He now followed 
me, and then came a scene which I am ashamed to describe ; I must 
however tell you the end of it. I rushed into the passage and called 
Frangois, who quickly arrived, and at the same time came the 
Countess holding Héléne by the hand. Francois with a blow and an 
oath was dismissed from the Count’s service. I fled downstairs 
suddenly resolved, because I distrusted the people of the house, to 
take refuge for a time at the Hotel del’Kcu. I forced myself to look 
calm as I went along the passage leading into the street, and in this 
way might perhaps have got out unnoticed, but I was stopped by a 
voice behind me saying, “ Mademoiselle.” I turned and saw M. 
Dupont, the diamond-merchant. I was going to exclaim, but he 
signed to me to be silent, and said, “ Good-morning, Mademoiselle,” 
as if he had never met me before, “ where are you hurrying to?” 

“T am not hurrying,” I said, put upon my guard; “I am going 
into the kitchen to get some cakes for my young lady,” and I went 
into the kitchen to divert suspicion, and got the cakes. When I came 
out M. Dupont politely offered to carry them, and as we passed along 
the passage, he whispered in my ear, “I know all; I am here in 
pursuit ; not by chance: I have a detective following me, and mean 
to arrest your gentleman on a charge of theft—he has purloined 
my diamonds. I am only waiting for my friend.” He then con- 
trived to slip a letter under the cakes, and half way up the stairs 
he left me. 

I turned into a deserted ball-room on my right hand to read this 
letter at my ease. It informed me that he should arrest the Count, 
against whom he had a charge of robbery ; that if, as he anticipated, 
the Count upon his appearance at Arles immediately departed for 
Paris, he should prefer following him there, as he didn’t believe much 
in the law and justice of provincial towns; that if I meditated 
escape, as he had heard through Frangois, he would help me. I was 
advised to stay for the rest of this day, but to be resolved on flight 
for the next. I made my corset the protector of this letter, and 
carried the cakes to my mistress, walking composedly. I found her 
alone and pale. Hclene was teaching her doll to read at the other 
end of the room. The Countess said that her spirit had carried her 
away, that she had dragged her husband into her room, pouring out 
hot reproaches as to Madame Lolotte: this infidelity so early in their 
marriage days and so craftily carried on under the pretext of im- 
provements in his estate, at a time when she herself, pregnant, was 
too ill to travel, affected her more than all the rest. While she 
spoke the Count had seemed not wholly unmoved, yet very impatient ; 
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he had paced the room and then walked to the window; there, look- 
ing out upon the Place, he made a sudden exclamation : 

“By Heaven!” he cried, “there is Dupont! Listen to me, 
Madame, this man’s arrival bodes no good to me, and I must be off ; 
oh, don’t be too happy; I shan’t leave you behind, but take you with 
me, und stop your mouth; Paris? yes, Paris in the first instance, 
and by the first train. My friend the landlord shall be engaged to 
silence: he will give out that we are going on an expedition to the 
environs, and don’t think that your Swiss mule shall escape me. No! 
she and the child will be under orders.” 

After these words he swore at the Countess for having brought 
him into trouble with her fancy for diamonds, and left the room in 
one of his worst tempers. I replied to her communications by pro- 
ducing Dupont’s note, and we agreed in anxious whispers to appear 
resigned to our fate. I undertook to convey a note to M. Dupont 
secretly, in which I would name the train we were to take, and our 
determination at the last moment to give the slip to the Count. I 
wrote the note, stuck it into the middle of a roll of bread, and got 
Gervais to take it into the merchant’s room. 

Frangois, dismissed by the Count, betook himself to the Hotel de 
l'Eeu, where he was at once engaged as waiter. I gave him a few 
lines which I managed to scribble to André, and he promised to post 
my letters. Other details are not worth mentioning. You can 
guess the anxiety of this day and night. The morning came and 
in due time we found ourselves in the salle d'attente for the Paris 
train. 

A train for the South was in readiness alongside of the opposite 
platform. I craned over the wooden partition which divided the 
first from the second class salle d@’attente, and I discerned M. Dupont 
and his detective. The Count followed my movement and saw them 
also, upon which he went to his wife and muttered something in 
her ear. She changed colour, and said, “ As you wish.” I couldn’t 
catch what he said, but I held Héléne tightly, and whispered to her, 
“My child, let nothing part you from me.” 

She set her firm lips together, and said, “ Nothing shall!” 

Poor child, she has turned vice to virtue, and what is cruelty in 
her father is courage in her. She will grow to be a noble woman! 

Well, the moment of egress came, and during the scuffle of 
passengers rushing to get places in the rather small train for Paris, 
the Count, hoping to escape the diamond-merchant, darted across 
the line for the South against order, and dragged the Countess with 
him. Gervais followed him close. ‘The Count once turned his head 
to look for me, and I appeared to be running in the same direction 
to satisfy him ; but after a few steps I hung back, only staying near 
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enough to keep him in sight. By a happy chance the train for the 
South was to start immediately, and that for Paris a few minutes 
later. I saw the Count and Countess hurry into a carriage; Gervais 
got into the next compartment; and in an instant he was followed 
by Dupont and the detective, then came the shrieking signal for 
departure, and the train was in motion. I was safe with my 
charge. Louise! I was safe. But I had not time to think of 
it. The bell was ringing for the Paris train, and I ran with 
Héléne as if for my life. We were hustled into a carriage by a 
prompt official, the bell ceased, the whistle screamed, and we were off. 
I could scarcely believe I had done it. I drew a long breath, I 
gasped, I hugged Hélene, I longed to scream like our whistle, but 
I only panted. A woman opposite offered me a smelling-bottle. 
Héleéne began to cry. 

“ Where,” said she, “is my mamma ?” 

I replied, in the decided tones which quiet her, “She will join us 
at St. Germain.” 

She subsided into sleep after a little sobbing. We had no mis- 
chance in the journey, but I had a deal of trouble at the Paris 
station with the luggage of the Count and Countess and my own, 
and with the child dead-tired. So it happens, that when the hour 
of relief comes, we cannot fully taste it. However, we reached 
Madame le Bon’s house at last, and there got put up for the night. 
I put the child to bed, and then related everything to my friends. 
They expected to see Madame Petitot the next morning, and they 
felt sure that André, on receiving my letter from Arles, would leave 
Lucerne for Paris at once. I thought it likely, but I dared not think, 
for I had to act, and must take Hélene to Madame de Goncourt by 
the earliest train for St. Germain, at six o’clock a.m. 

I did this. Madame de Goncourt received us kindly, for Gervais 
had written to her. She and her husband undertook the entire 
charge of Héléne for the present, and M. de Goncourt I found was 
already engaged in the preliminaries of an appeal for a judicial 
separation between Monsieur and Madame du Vallon. Madame de 
Goncourt, though she was but ordinary-looking compared with the 
Countess, had a certain likeness to her sister which attracted Héléne, 
and she was therefore willing to stay with her. In order to mitigate 
the pangs of parting from me, I remained all day with her, and put 
her to bed at seven o'clock, for she was very tired; then I stole away 
like a thief in the night. 

I had hardly known how dear that child was to me till I left her, 
never perhaps to see her again. My spirits went down, and I was not 
thankful enough for my own deliverance till I found myself once more 
embraced by the solid arms of Madame le Bon. Her convex brown 
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eyes looked as if they had something behind them more than her 
account-books, and she smiled her broad smile. After a time I was 
told that Madame Petitot was in the house, and in a few minutes she 
was clasping my hands and pressing me to her heart. As soon as 
she could speak she told me of her triumphant position at the Tour 
de Nesles, calling upon me to admire the devotion to her husband 
which had inspired every one of her proceedings. I nodded and 
smiled, and then she informed me that she had anticipated every 
trouble that had befallen me from the very first, and had always 
known that the Count was the father of Giuglino, although she had 
not thought fit to say so. 

M. le Bon now entered and said, “ Marie, can you bear a fresh 
piece of news well ?” 

My heart sank. I dreaded ill-tidings of the Countess, but I said 
“Yes; tell me, and I will endure it.” 

“Then,” said M. le Bon, “I will not let you languish—André 
is here.” 
“Oh! Louise, your sister—your strong sister is after all only a 
fool.” 

I fainted dead away. 


(To be continued.) 





Cheee Great Dictionaries. 


Dictionaries, like Blue Books, are not considered very entertaining ; 
but a wonderful amount of information may be gleaned from them. 
Buckle read Johnson’s Dictionary to enlarge his vocabulary, as he 
read Burke to improve his style. This is probably the only instance 
in which the dictionary was read for that purpose. It is now used 
exclusively as a book of reference. Is there a dispute as to the 
spelling or meaning of a word? The opinion of a dictionary is held 
as final, as an appeal to Lindley Murray on a grammatical point, 
or an appeal to the Bible on a question of morals. 

Thousands of people renewed their acquaintance with a dictionary 
about five years ago, when “ Spelling Bees ” were the craze. Diction- 
aries were consulted more frequently than they had ever been before, 
and Spelling Bee competitors became voracious readers of Walker 
and Webster, Chambers and Collins, The competitions revealed 
many irregularities and inconsistencies in the spelling of words. It 
frequently happened that a word spelled according to one dictionary 
was pronounced incorrect by another, and disputes frequently arose 
in consequence. For instance, a competitor spelt a well-known medical 
term “ hemorrhage,” but as Walker’s Dictionary gave e instead of 
the diphthong, he was ruled out of order. Commenting upon these 
differences, a London newspaper expressed a doubt whether the 
dictionary-makers knew how to spell the words they had tabulated. 
In some cases no particular dictionary was announced, but several 
disputes arising, a standard of appeal became necessary. In one 
case, Walker’s was adopted; in another, Ogilvie’s; in a third, 
Collins’ ; in a fourth, Chambers’; in a fifth, Webster’s. Against the 
latter, it was urged that it was not a good authority on English 
spelling, and that it gave many words which could never gain the 
sanction of any standard English writer. The Spelling Bees had 
their day, but if they had done nothing else than draw attention to 
the deficiencies and differences of dictionaries they served a useful 
purpose. Our object, however, is not to discuss these differences, 
but to give some idea how dictionaries are made. 

Every reader likes to know something of the life of his favourite 
author—what determined his preference for literature, what struggles 
he encountered before he became famous, his hours of work, and his 
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methods of working; and a brief account of how great dictionaries 
are compiled cannot fail to be interesting. 

The first real English Dictionary was Dr. Johnson’s, published in 
1755. How long this immense undertaking had been the object of 
his contemplation, Boswell did not know; but in 1747 it appears 
that Johnson had, at the suggestion of Dodsley, forwarded a plan for 
an English Dictionary to Lord Chesterfield, then Secretary of State. 
Though the great patron of literature took some interest in the 
proposed undertaking, it was left to the publishers to take the re- 
sponsibility of carrying it out. The terms upon which Johnson 
undertook to compile it were £1575, out of which he had to pay 
his six assistants. A curious circumstance in connection with them 
is, that although Johnson had such a great antipathy to Scotland, yet 
five of these were Scotchmen. As the work occupied most of his 
time for seven years, it cannot be said that he was paid extrava- 
gantly. He boasted, that he might have done the work easily in 
two years, had not his health received several shocks during the time ; 
but it is doubtful whether he possessed sufficient industry to enable 
him to accomplish his task in that time, for the patience of the pro- 
prietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted by Johnson’s dila- 
toriness. When the messenger who carried the last sheet to Mr. 
Andrew Millar, the publisher, returned, Johnson asked, “ Well, what 
did he say ?” “Sir,” answered the messenger, “he said, ‘ Thank God 
I have done with him.’” “TI am glad,” replied Johnson with a smile, 
“that he thanks God for anything.” Johnson appears to have been 
as thankful at the completion of his task as Charles Lamb was when 
released from the drudgery of the East India House. 

Various accounts of Johnson’s methods of compiling his Dictionary 
have been given. Bishop Percy declared that Boswell’s was confused 
and erroneous. To write down an alphabetical arrangement of all 
the words in the English language, and then hunt through the 
whole compass of English literature for all their different significa- 
tions, would, Percy considered, have taken the whole life of any man. 
According to Percy, he began his task by devoting his first care to a 
diligent perusal of all such English writers as were most correct in 
their language, and under every sentence which he meant to quote 
he drew a line, and noted in the margin the first letter of the word 
under which it was to occur. He then delivered these books to his 
clerks, who transcribed each sentence on a separate slip of paper, and 
arranged the same under the word referred to. By these means he 
collected the several words and their different significations; and 
when the whole arrangement was alphabetically formed, he gave the 
definitions of their meanings, and collected their etymologies from 
Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the subject. 
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What few books Johnson read for the Dictionary were read very 
ceursorily and unmethodically. He frankly confessed that he was 
compelled to supply the manifest deficiencies in the labours of his 
predecessors, “by fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, 
gleaning as industry should find, or chance should direct.” The 
Dictionary had one good effect upon him—it compelled him to read 
books he might not otherwise have read. He confessed that he 
had never read either Bacon’s works or Milton’s until he was 
compiling the Dictionary; and went so far as to declare that a 
dictionary of the English language might be compiled from Bacon’s 
writings alone. When complimented upon its publication before 
that of the French Academy he humorously asked, “What would 
you expect from fellows who eat frogs?” His Dictionary made him 
famous, and he was called “ Dictionary Johnson,” as well as “the 
Great Cham of Literature,” but his literary fame did not prevent him 
from being arrested for a small debt. During the progress of his 
Dictionary, he had spent the money for which he had contracted 
to write it; but he never complained of the publishers’ allowance. 
Boswell once said to him, “I am sorry, sir, you did not get more 
for your Dictionary.” His answer was, “I am sorry, too; but it 
was very well: the booksellers are generous, liberal-minded men.” 
In several cases they paid him more than he asked. 

Many protests have recently been made against the introduction of 
so-called American words, such as “valedicted,” “ interviewing,” 
“ collided.” Students of English literature know perfectly well that 
the Americans have not coined these words, but preserved them, 
whilst this country has allowed them to die out, probably because it 
has coined a new word to displace the old. It was, of course, a 
matter of necessity that new names and new uses of old names must 
be found for the new things and circumstances of the new continent ; 
but Dr. Murray believes that the Americans have been far more 
conservative of English than Englishmen, who, treating the lan- 
guage as their own, have abused it. The word valedicted may be 
frequently met with in religious newspapers, and is formed on an 
analogy of valediction, valedictory ; interviewing expresses a new 
feature of modern reporting: and collide has been in regular English 
use since 1621, and was first used by Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ It is certainly shorter to say a train collided, than 
“came into collision.” We have mentioned these words because they 
have an important bearing upon Dr. Johnson’s selection of words. 
Dean Trench obviously refers to Johnson when he says that a 
dictionary-maker has no right to select what he considers the good 
words of the language. Johnson inserted only such words as he 
considered were good. Boswell said that Johnson would not allow 
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humiliating to be “legitimate English,” nor civilization. He frankly 
admitted, however, that his judgment was wrong in many of his 
definitions. When at Plymouth he made that remarkable confession 
that “ ignorance, pure ignorance,” was the cause of a wrong definition 
of the word pastern in his Dictionary—a confession which greatly 
surprised the lady who put the question to the great literary lion 
of the day. 

Like every work of Johnson’s, his Dictionary bore the stamp of 
originality. Such a publication gave the fine old Tory a good oppor- 
tunity of expressing his convictions. A few examples of his defini- 
tions may be quoted as illustrations : 


“Tory, a cant term, derived, I suppose, from an Irish word signifying 
a savage. One who adheres to the ancient constitution of the state, and the 
apostolic hierarchy of England: opposed to a Whig. 

“ Whig, the name of a faction. 

“ Pension, an allowance made to any one without an equivalent. In 


England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country. 


“ Pensioner, a slave of state, hired by a stipend to obey his master. 
“ Excise, a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by 


the common judges of property, but by wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid.” 


Naturally, the Commissioners of the Excise were offended by this 
severe reflection upon their business, and consulted the Attorney- 
General for redress. He replied—to quote Boswell—“ that the passage 
might be considered actionable,” but advised “that it would be more 
prudent in the Board not to prosecute.” The action of the Commis- 
sioners did not, however, trouble the easy-minded dictator; for, in 
another work, he said that “the authenticity of Clarendon’s History 
would have been brought into question . . . by the éwo lowest of all 
human beings, a scribbler for a party, and a Commissioner of Excise.” 
But Boswell asked it to be remembered, that this indulgence does 
not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in 
playful allusion to the notions commonly entertained of his own 
laborious task. Thus :— 


“ Grub Street, the name of a street in London, much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called Grub Street. 

“ Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge.” 


That Johnson’s Dictionary has faults cannot be denied; but it is 
better to recognise its good qualities than to point out its short- 
comings. It is claimed for it that it was the first English Dic- 


tionary which could be considered a standard, all its predecessors 
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being, in comparison, mere lists of words; that Johnson was the 
first to illustrate his meaning by quotations from standard authors; 
and that his definitions are above all praise in their happy illustra- 
tion of the meaning of words. The main value of his Dictionary, 
then, lies in his definitions and his quotations: for without quota- 
tions, a dictionary is, as Voltaire said, a skeleton. 

The second great Dictionary is that of M. Littré. For two cen- 
turies the French Academy has been engaged in writing a dictionary 
of the French language, and has not yet finished the work! One 
man has done what the Academy has failed to do, and his name 
is M. Littré. His work is truly a monument of labour, and there 
is nothing in any language to compare with it. It consists of 
5000 pages covered with small and compact printing. In it he has 
given the biography of every French word, its etymology, and illus- 
trations of its use by authors of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
Like Dr. Johnson, he received very little help from outsiders. For 
quotations he read nearly all the books himself, and his wife and 
daughter did most of the copying for him, a “ domestic arrangement ” 
of which he speaks in the highest terms. He had them by his side, 
and they carried out his instructions to the letter. They entered 
into the spirit of the work, and they understood the man better than 
strangers could have done. In truth, it would have been hard to 
have obtained assistants so devoted as were his wife and daughter; 
for Littré “scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 

Most of his Dictionary was written in a small country house, at 
Ménil-le-Roi, near Paris. Owing to illness and weakness, his wife 
was not able to do as much as the daughter, who, said her father, 
was young and full of enthusiasm. She consecrated her whole time to 
the service of the Dictionary. Interruptions were few, except on Sun- 
day, when she rested from her labour. To Littré, however, Sunday 
was like any otherday. His daily routine was as follows: Rising at 
eight o’clock he went downstairs, taking some work with him, whilst 
order was being restored in his workshop, which served also for bed- 
room. In the intervals thus employed he composed the preface to his 
Dictionary. Commenting upon this employment of spare moments, 
he tells us that Chancellor D’Aguesseau wrote a book whilst his wife 
was preparing dinner. At nine ‘he returned to his workshop, and 
revised proofs which had come in during the interval. This work 
occupied him until breakfast. From one to three o’clock he wrote his 
article for the Journal des Savants, and from three to six he worked 
at the Dictionary. At six he descended for dinner, which was 
always ready to the moment. 

Like all true scholars, he cared more for his books than for dinners, 
and did not linger over the table. “ After dinner, rest awhile” is the 
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advice of doctors; but M. Littré infringed this precept, and said that 
he never suffered from the infraction. At midnight his assistants 
retired, and at three his daily task was usually finished; but if un- 
finished, he continued working, and sometimes did not retire until 
daylight had appeared. These nocturnal labours were not without 
some compensation. A nightingale had established her home in a 
lime-tree in his garden, and with a pure, glorious voice broke the 
silence of the night. In Paris, M. Littré said he suffered much from 
intruders and strangers; but the evening and the night were his 
own, and he employed his time as at his country house. The work 
was commenced in 1859 and finished in 1872. It took thirteen 
years to collect materials for it, and thirteen to print them; and, 
working as he did, we are not surprised to hear that ever since 
the completion’ of his great work, M. Littré suffered from sleep- 
lessness. 

It is gratifying to record that the French have done honour to 
their illustrious benefactor, who recently completed his eightieth 
birthday. His friends and admirers instituted an international Littré 
stipend, the interest of which is to be paid over in triennial course 
to a philologist, a physician, and a philosopher by turns, Littré 
having contributed worthy service in each of these branches of science. 
At Vienna, also, a committee was formed for the creation of a Littré 
fund, to be devoted to prize essays on subjects selected by M. Littré. 

It has long been a source of regret that we have no English 
dictionary equal to Littré’s. Philologists contend that our modern 
system of spelling is radically wrong and indefensible when regarded 
from an etymological point of view ; and they assert that, judged by 
the light of comparative philology, “our most esteemed dictionaries, 
from Bailey to Johnson, and from Webster to Worcester, are mainly 
accumulations of unintelligently dogmatic solecism.” To make a dic- 
tionary worthy of the present state of philology and of the great 
English nation, is certainly a project of national interest, and one 
which has aroused much enthusiasm on the other side of the 
Atlantic. A suggestion for a supplement to existing dictionaries 
originated with the Philological Society, and arose out of a paper on 
“Some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries,” read in 1857 
before the Society, by Dean Trench. The Dean contended that a 
dictionary should be “an inventory of the language,” and should con- 
tain not only such words as the lexicographer might think worthy 
of preservation, but al/ words, bad as well as good. 

A very little investigation, however, convinced the committee that 
& supplement would be inadequate, and a new Dictionary was 
therefore resolved upon. Accordingly, in January 1859, the 
Society issued their “Proposal for the Publication of a new English 
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Dictionary.” In this pamphlet the characteristics of the proposed 
work were explained, and an appeal was made for readers. In the 
prospectus the promoters contended that the first requirement of 
every lexicon is, that it should contain every word occurring in the 
literature of the language it professes to illustrate. They repudiated 
the theory, which converts the lexicographer into an arbiter of style, 
and leaves it in his discretion to accept or reject words according to 
his private notions of their comparative elegance or inelegance. The 
committee considered that England does not possess a dictionary 
worthy of her language; nor, as long as lexicography is confined to 
the isolated efforts of a single man, is it possible that such a work 
should be written. 

This appeal, it is stated, met with a most liberal response ; some 
hundreds of volunteers began to read books, make quotations, and to 
forward their slips to sub-editors who had volunteered to take charge 
of a letter, or part of one. The general editorship was undertaken by 
Mr. Herbert Coleridge, but he died on the very threshold of the 
undertaking, and his death is said to have been the first great blow to 
the undertaking. He was succeeded in the editorship by Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, and for several years the work of reading, extracting, 
arranging, and sub-editing was conducted with zeal. But the zeal 
appears to have been of short duration. The cause of the decline is 
attributed to the attention of the promoters having been diverted by 
the Early English Text and other Societies ; to the fact that there was 
no immediate prospect of surmounting the financial difficulties of pre- 
paring and publishing the work on the vast scale to which the 
accumulating materials showed that it would extend. A few of the 
readers, however, continued working. They realised the value of the 
undertaking ; they possessed a large amount of enthusiasm; and, 
when Dr. Murray was appointed editor, nearly two tons of materials 
were handed over to him. 

The renewal of the Dictionary scheme began in 1876, and in March 
1879 an agreement was entered into with the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press in the University of Oxford, whereby the Philolo- 
gical Society’s materials are now being employed for a Dictionary 
which will preserve all the essential features of that projected by the 
leaders of this Society, twenty years ago, but will be considerably more 
extensive. 

Shortly after his appointment, the editor issued an appeal to the 
English-speaking and the English-reading public for “readers.” To 
this appeal only 165 responses were received. In the following year, 
however, the number rose to 754, some of whom read six, eight, ten, 
or twelve books. Altogether 1568 books were undertaken during 
the second year, and 924 finished. As showing the industry and 
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the enthusiasm of some “ readers,” it may be mentioned that of the 
361,670 slips supplied to the editor, 11,000 came from one reader, 
10,350 from another, and 19,200 from a third. In order to classify 
them properly and keep them safely, the editor has had erected 
an iron building in his garden. This is his workshop, or, as he 
calls it, his lexicographical laboratory. This is fitted up with 
shelves and over 1000 pigeon-holes. Every one of the slips or 
quotations for each word, passes through five hands, and four 
assistants are constantly employed sorting and classifying the mate- 
rials as they are received. 

Dr. Murray speaks in high terms of the interest taken in the 
Dictionary by the Americans, and does not hesitate to say that he 
finds in them an ideal love for the English language as a glorious 
heritage, and a pride in being intimate with its grand memories, such 
as one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in regard to Greek, 
but which is rare indeed in Englishmen towards their own tongue. 

Dr. Johnson boasted that his Dictionary was written “ with little 
assistance of the learned, and without any patronage of the great.” 
Dr. Murray’s experience is somewhat similar. He writes that the 
number of professors in American universities and colleges who are 
reading for the Dictionary is very large, and in several instances a 
professor has put himself down for a dozen works which he has 


undertaken to read personally, or with the help of his students. 
He adds : 


“We have had no such help from any college or university in Great 
Britain; only one or two professors of English in this country have 


thought the matter cf sufficient importance to talk to their students about 
it, and advise them to help us.” 


The editor says it is marvellous and, to the inexperienced, incredible 
how dictionaries and encyclopedias simply copy each other. He 
gives several illustrations of this statement, and declares that the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary will tacitly insert no word merely 
because it is given in another dictionary, without stating distinctly 
that the word has been found there, and nowhere else, and may 
therefore be a mere essay of the maker. It will, he continues, take 
no quotation from Richardson, Johnson, or Todd, unless the quotation 
cannot be found in the authority cited, or, what is more common, the 
authority cannot be identified, and then it will be distinctly stated 
that this is Johnson’s, Richardson’s, or Todd’s quotation, and there- 
fore offered on his authority. Reminding his contributors that some 
of our most valuable contributions consist of odd slips for rare words, 
he expresses a hope that .no one will encourage the slovenly habit 
of fancying that if he neglects a word when it strikes him, somebody 
else will be sure to pick it up. He states that he never reads the 
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leading articles in the daily papers without finding some word worth 
extracting; and he does not remember a single instance in which 
anybody else has taken the trouble to send the same word to him. 

Of the value of the Dictionary the editor gives us an idea in his 
letter to the Academy (Jan. 1, 1881): 


“T am sure that if literary men and students of English in any depart- 
ment had the faintest conception of the amazing and enormous light which 
the Dictionary is going to throw upon the history of words and idioms, they 
would work with enthusiasm to hasten its appearance. To myself, I may 
say, the handling of the materials, the two and a half million quotations 
which the labours of more than a thousand readers, and nearly a quarter 
of a century have amassed, affords an endless succession of surprises ; every 
day I learn therefrom things which I had never dreamed of, and of which 
I know nobody else has dreamed. I never turn over the pages of Notes 
and Queries without finding men laboriously elucidating, or partially 
elucidating, points of which the full explanation lies ready in our pigeon- 
holes waiting to be edited and published.” 


In pleading for additional workers, he adds:—* We are doing for 
England and the English tongue, a work which will be built upon, 
extended and completed, but will itself never grow old; generations 
of Englishmen will rejoice in our light, and bless the workers who 
gave the light in which men shall see to do better work.” A still 
better idea of the completeness of the Dictionary may be formed when 


we say that the word abyss occupies not fewer than thirty-six pages. 
The following is an extract, illustrating the treatment of one word: 


CASTLE (kaa’s’l), sb. Forms 1-4, castel; 3-4, castelle; 4-5, castell; 5-6, 
castle. Pl. 1, castelu n. castelas m.; 2-3, casteles, castelles, kastelles ; 
castles; 3-4, castelles, -is; castels: 5-6, castles. Gen. 5-6, castles, castle’s 
a. p. [Entered Engl. by two channels: 1. in O. E. put for Lat. castellwm in 
its late sense of village; 2. in 11th century from Norm. Fr. castel, fortress, 
Lat. castellum in its classical use, dimin. of castrum a fort. The O. E. 
castel for castellum was at first n. and castel from Norm. Fr. m.; but in 
12th century m. in both senses. Pronounced castel’ as late as 1400.] 


1. obs. A village (transl. Lat. castellum),. 


a. 1000, Cott. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 2, Fara% on feet castel. c. 1175. Hatt. Gosp. ibid, 
Fare’ to pam castelle. c. 1380. Wiciir, Luke xix. 30, Go je in to the castel, which 
isazens jou. [Vulgate. Ite in castellum, quod contra vos est.| a. 1564. T. Brcoy, 
Christ’s Chron. (ed. 1844), 47, He entered into a ceriain castle, where a certain 
woman called Martha made him a dinner. 


2. A fortress or fortified house. [Through Norm. Fr. castel.] 


1018. O. E. Chron. (ed. Earle), 178, Pa heefdon pa welisce menn gewroht enne 
castel on Herefordscire. 1140, Ibid. 265, & wan castles. c. 1210. Ancren Rivle, 62, 
Me mit quarreaus widuten usailed fene castel. 1370. CHavucer, Frankl. T. 477, 
Sometime a castel al of lime and ston. 1450. Trevisa, Polychron, (1865) I. 291, 
Hauenge nowble castelles and hie. 1597. Suaxsp’ Rich. II. iii. 3. 52, This castles 
tatter’d battlements. 1629. Coxe, Inst., The house of every one is to him as his 
castle and fortress as well, for his defense against_injury and violence, as for his 
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repose. 1817. CoLermwcr. Syb. Leaves (ed. 1862,) 281, That she should hear the 
castle bell. 


Met. 1627. Massincrr, Gr. Duke of Fl. iv. 2, Eat some sugar plums; here’s a 
castle of March-pane too. 


3. obs. Plural: a camp [transl. Lat. castra]. 


c. 1300. Cott. Psalt. Ps. xxvii. 28, In mid par kastelles fellen pai. 1382. Wio.iF, 
ibid, And tho fellen doun in the myddis of her castels. [Vulgate. In medio cas- 
trorum), Exod. xiv. 19, The lord that zede before the castels of Yiael. 1483, CaxToN, 
Gold. Leg. xlvii, Theyse ben the castellis of god. 


4, A tower or raised part on the deck of a ship. Obs. except in Forr- 
CASTLE, q. V. 


ec. 1310. Morte Arthure, 3617, The toppe castelles he stuffede with toyelys. 1611. 
Corer. Gaillard. m., The round house, or hinder castle of a ship. 


5. A tower of wood, borne by an elephant in war, etc. 


a. 1300. K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 2027, Apon everiche olifaunt a castel, Therein 
xii knyghts, y-armed wel. Still used in the sign of the ‘ Elephant-and-Castle.’ 


6. Obs. A kind of close helmet. 


1585. Ho tn. ii. 815, Entred Sir Thomas Kneuet, in a castell of cole black, and 


ouer the castell was written, etc. 1609. Suaxs. Tr. and Cr. v. 2. 187, Stand fast, 
and wear a castle on thy head. 


7. In chess, the piece shaped like a castle, otherwise called a Rook (or 
Rock). 


1649. Drumm. or Hawtu., Fam. Fp. (1711), 146, Here is a king defended by a 
lady, two bishops, two knights at the end of the lists, with two rooks, fortresses, or 


castles. 1847. H. Staunton, Chess-pl. Hbk. 5. The Rook or Castle is next in power 
to the Queen. 


Phrase. (2.) To build castles in Spain. [Fr. chdteaux en Espagne, found 
as early as 13th century, but actual origin unknown. As it was varied 
with chdteaua en Asie, en Albanie, M. Littré concludes that the phrase at 
bottom only meant to build castles in a foreign country, where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken as most familiar, or perhaps 
with reference to the arms of Castille, derived from the castles built in 
that province against the Moors.] In English found in 14th, and on to 
end of 16th century ; then replaced by castles in the air, still used. Castles 
in the welkyn, in the skies, are rarer variations. 


a. 1400. Rom. Rose, v. 7, Thou shalt make castels thanne in Spayne, And dreme 
of joye, alle but in vayne. 1477. Caxton, Jason, xix, He began to make castellis in 
Spaygne, as louers do. 1594. Laprimaudaye’s French Acad, 2. 182, Some . . . have 
their wittes a wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly to say, are building of 
castles in Spaine. 1580. Norru. Plut. (1676), 171, They built castles in the air, 
and thought to do great wonders. 1580. Gascoiane, Voyage into Hollande, And 
buildeth castles in the welkin wide. 1649, Druum. or Hawru., Poems, 42/2, Telling 
strange castles builded in the skies. 1664. BurLer, Hud. ii. 3, Write of victories 


next year, And castles taken, yet i’ the air. 1751. SHenstone, Wis. (1764), i. 267, 
To plan frail castles in the skies. 


And from these terms Castle-building, the forming of ideal projects, and 
Castle-builder, one who indulges in such visionary fancies. 
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1711. Spectator, No. 167. I am one of that species of men who are properly de- 
nominated castle-builders ; who scorn to be beholden to the earth for a foundation, 
or dig in the bowels of it for materials; but erect their structures in the most un- 
stable of elements—the air—fancy luying the line, marking the extent, and shaping 
the model. 1859. Sir W. Hamitton, Metaph. ii. 272, Reverie or castle-building is 
a kind of waking dream. 


Comp. CASTLE-BOONE, CASTLE-GUARD, CASTLE-TOP, CASTLE-WARD, q. v. 


Also CastLE-ComEDOWN, sb., used by Foxe for total destruction ; CASTLE- 
GARTH, the precincts of a castle, a castle-yard; CASTLELIKE, adj. re- 
sembling a castle; also (obs.) of, or pertaining to, a castle; CASTLESHIP, 
sb. obs., the jurisdiction or privileges of a castle; CASTLE-STEAD, obs. a 
castle and its buildings; CasTLE-Town, prov. N. the hamlet close by or 
under the walls of a castle; also a town defended by a castle (hence now 
the proper name of many towns and villages); CasTLE-WIck, sb. obs. the 
territory attached to, or under the jurisdiction of a castle ; CASTLE-WISE, 
after themanner of a castle. And obv. comb. as castle-ditch, castle-gate, castle- 
hill, castle-wall, castle-yard, sb. ; castle-crowned, adj.; castlewards, adv., etc. 

1553. Foxe, Martyrs (1596), 1902, Her high buildings of suche ioyes and felicities 
came all to a Castle Comedowne. 1851. PatGRraveE, Norm. and Eng. i. 567, Isembard’s 
Castle-garth now constitutes a suburb of St. Valery. 1611. Corar. s. Chastelain: A 
territory vnto which Castle-like Iurisdiction and Royalties belong. 1598. Fiorto, 
Castellania: a castleship; the priuileges or territories of a castle. 1611. Corer. 
Chastellenie : a Castle-wicke, a Castleship, the tenure or honour of a Castleship: 
the Estate, Iurisdiction or Dignitie of a Lord Castellain. 1864. Glasgow Herald, 
May 16, These cothouses were often called the Castletoun, because they belonged to 
or lay near the castle. 1665. Life of E. of Essex, Harl. Misc. (1793), 169, This was 
a castle-town and of great strength. c. 1595. NorpEn, Spec. Brit., Cornwall (1728), 
55, An auntient howse castle-wise buylded. 1724-69. De For, etc., Tour, m1. 329, 
Houses . . . built for the most part Castle-wise. 1559. Mirrour for Magist. 776, 
That ancient castle-crowned hill to scale. 1598. SHaxs. Merry Wives, v. 2, 1, Wee’ll 
couch i’th Castle-ditch. 


CASTLE (kau’s’l), vb. w. [from Caste, sb. 7]. 


1. intrans. In chess, to bring the castle up to the king, and then place 
the king on the other side of it. 


1656. F. Beate, Chesse-play, 8, He may change (or Castle) with this Rooke. 
1847. Staunton, Chess-pl. Hbk. 19, If, he castle on the Queen’s side, he plays his 
king to Q. B.’s square. 


2. trans. as to ‘castle the king,’ to cover him by the above maneuvre; 
also met. 


1868. C. R. Markuam, Abyssin. Exp. in Macmill. Mag. 87, The Abyssinian is 
allowed time to castle his king. 


Castle-boon, castell-boone, obs. sb. Some fee or customary gift made 
to the lord of a castle by his tenants. 


ce. 1450. Plumpton Corr. xix, They and their tenants were to be quit of Castell- 
boone, and of drink-money for the foresters, upon payment of a rent of four shillings 
a year. 

It is obvious that the labour of collecting these numerous refer- 
ences, involves effort and research beyond the powers of any one 
“ harmless drudge.” 

The materials, if completed uniformly with their most advanced 
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portions, giving a full sentence quotation to each word, sense, and 
authority, would fill a work of twelve quarto volumes of two thousand 
pages each; but by reducing the quotations to short sentences, 
clauses or phrases, of a line or a line and a half, sufficient to illustrate 
the meaning of the word and complete the sense, without altering any 
other essential feature of the Dictionary, it has been estimated that 
it may be comprised in less than seven thousand quarto pages of the 
size of M. Littré’s French Dictionary, making a work of one and a 
half times the size of that, or more than four times the size of 
Webster, say, to four thick volumes quarto. It is expected that it 
will be completed in ten years; and the first part of four hundred 
pages containing the letter A will, it is hoped, be ready this year. 
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Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Autor or ‘THE Woorne O's,’ 


CuapTER XXXIX. 


Ir was early afternoon, the day following this visit to Dalbersdorf, 
and the Sdchsische Hof lay basking in a blaze of sunshine. The 
soft, warmly tinted yellow-grey sandstone of its walls was fitly 
crowned by the brown-red of its steep-tiled roof, all dotted over 
with sly-looking, almond-shaped windows, like eyes that were 
sleepily watchful. Its large centre doors lay open, displaying a 
wide cavernous aperture, with a dim glimpse of a confusion of rusty 
wheels and sides of carriages in an inner court at the back. 
Without, the rough, uneven pavement came up to the inn wall, 
and through the large windows of the parterre, the head-waiter 
and a female assistant in a brown-stuff dress, bib-like white 
apron, and a very tower of rolls and plaits and curls on her head, 
could be seen clearing away the relics of the midday table d’héte— 
a few guests still lingering to exchange some last words of an 
unfinished argument, or to light one of the everlasting cigars, in 
smoking which Germans appear to live and move and have their 
being. A stout consequential man, in a vast blue frock-coat and 
a gold-laced cap, stood in the entrance chaffering with a withered 
old woman, who had crouched at one side of the doorway with her 
basket of miscellaneous wares, for a pair of straw slippers, pausing 
with them in his hand to gaze down a short street opposite, through 
which the market-place, with its colour and movement, could be 
perceived, while pigeons of various hues strutted or fiew to and fro 
the neighbouring roofs, quite indifferent to a black “ Dachs-Hund,” 
with lob ears, a very long body, and infinitesimal legs, who lay 
before the door in a watchful attitude, his head upon his paws. 

There was a large open space round the inn; and to the right 
stood a red-roofed edifice of goodly proportions, once the corn 
exchange in Zittau’s palmy days—now, a sort of store-house. At 
this side of the Hof, also, was a garden and shubbery, with very 
few flowers and a great many trees. 

Over ‘this garden, au premier, Lady Elton’s rooms looked out 
away to the woods and mountains of Oybin and the Bohemian 
border. It was the hour of universal repose: the very pigeons 
moved drowsily. There was a lull in the traffic of the market, 
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when up the blazing street beside the old exchange, came, with a 
long, elastic step, a gentleman in a dark-grey morning suit of 
English cut, with many pockets, a hand in one of them, the other 
holding a stick, anda soft grey felt hat a little to one side, shading 
his thick dark hair and brown cheek. 

“Has Lady Elton gone out yet?” he inquired. 

“The gnadige Frau has not left the house.” 

Balfour smiled pleasantly and ascended some stone steps to a 
doorway through a dark entrance-hall and up a stone stair, so 
heavy and solid that it seemed cut out of rock rather than built up 
piecemeal. At the first landing, a wide space, floored with brick, 
and made magnificent in the landlord’s estimation by a pathway of 
coarse brown cocoa-matting down the middle, he crossed to a 
double-dovr on the right and knocked. A soft, low voice said, 
“ Herein ;” and taking off his hat, he entered. 

Lady Elton’s sitting-room was large and lofty: its panelled 
walls painted white, the floor elaborately parquéd and polished, a 
high, curiously carved marble chimneypiece, the fireplace occupied 
by a quaint stove of coloured tiles; a large square of faded pile- 
carpet was spread before the centre window, which was open, 
and a soft air entered, bearing the perfume of the mignonette 
with which the balcony was lined. A dark-eyed Bohemian 
waitress, in her short-sleeved dress, was just removing the 
luncheon-tray, passing Balfour with the gracious Austrian saluta- 
tion, Ich kuss’ die Hand. Lady Elton was half reclining in her 
arm-chair, and held out her hand as Balfour approached. 

“And you did not go out as you promised, this beautiful 
morning?” said he, taking it, and looking at her with kindly 
interest. 

“No,” she returned, with a slow smile and shake of the head ; 
“T had a bad night—endless painful dreams, which suggested 
equally painful thought ; so I have sat on here, thinking—thinking. 
Sit down,” she said, interrupting herself; “sit down and talk to 
me. You will do me good.” 

Balfour obeyed, placing himself comfortably in a corner of the 
sofa. 

“We waited for you at the Weinau for some time; but as we 
found an available tree, Grace was well employed.” 

“ How did she get on?” 

“Very fairly. Ithink she will draw well enough to amuse 
herself; but I don’t fancy she has any genius.” 

“No; she is a little too eager to do everything.” 

“Perhaps so. She is clever, though.” 

“Yes, a sort of woman who, if her circumstances were different, 
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might have influence, and hold a salon in the old Parisian mode. 
Her heart, I fear, however will always be a hindrance to her 
worldly success ; and yet she is ambitious.” 

“Is she?” said Balfour carelessly; and there was a pause, 
Lady Elton watching him through her half-closed eyes. 

“T am sorry to see you so unwell,” he resumed. “If you will 
forgive my presumption, I would venture to beg you not to use 
so many opiates; they are more disturbing than soothing in the 
long-run.” 

“T dare say you are right: but Icannotstop now. When I am 
alone, and think and conjure up that poor boy’s death-bed, with no 
friendly hand near save yours, Maurice, to help or comfort him— 
when I think of this cruel ending of my last hope, I tell you I 
could drink poison to dull the pain.” 

“ Talking of your grief will not help you,” said Balfour. 

“ Let us talk of something else, then,” exclaimed Lady Elton, 
sitting upright and taking her needlework ; “ your own plans and 
prospects—you know they interest me.” 

“That is more than they seem to do myself at present,” 
returned Balfour, with a laugh; “Inever felt so indisposed to 
play the part of pioneer before.” 

“ How is that?” asked Lady Elton quickly. 

“T cannot tell. I used rather to enjoy the free rough life of 
uncivilized countries; but I suppose, having tasted the knowledge 
of better things, thanks to you in a great measure, my tastes have 
changed.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Elton, and made some stitches in silence; “I 
suppose you must go to Australia—New Zealand—where is it ?” 

“Yes. Work is not so easy to get. Moreover, I may find in a 
new country a favourable opportunity of investing my small capital. 
I have a taste for farming.” 

“Good heavens! would you banish yourself for life to a colony ?” 
exclaimed Lady Elton, with more animation than she had hitherto 
shown. 

“Tt need not be banishment,” said Balfour, with a smile; “ the 
world of a man like myself is never a very large one. Ina colony 
I might gather round me a few congenial associates, and find no 
mean occupation or unsatisfactory object in helping to frame a 
new society and secure to myself ease and independence. Cul- 
tivated people, like yourself, are too ready to believe that the only 
world worth existing in is to be found in Europe. There are a 
great many sides to life.” 


“Quite true, Maurice; still, I do not like to hear of your being 
lost in outlandish wilds.” 
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“T should be much more likely to be lost in the crowded 
cultivated enclosures of Europe,” he returned, with a tranquil 
smile. 


“T fear you have no ambition. A man never accomplishes much 
without ambition.” 

“ But I have ambition, Lady Elton; though I never will waste 
my energy in toiling after the impossible.” 

“ What is your ambition ?” 

“Oh, it is not very exalted; and if I die while striving for it, I 
will be content, provided only I keep the end in view.” 

“T see you are a philosopher,” she returned, perceiving he did 
not intend to reveal his objects. 

“T wish I were,” said Balfour, with a sigh. 

“ At any rate, I thought you a wise and prudent man when you 
wrote to renounce your visit here, though I am exceedingly glad 
you came after all.” 

Balfour, who was leaning indolently forward, his arms resting 
on his knees, and softly beating the carpet with his stick, kept 
silent a moment, then a smile, half mischievous, half tender, spread 
over his face, and shone in his eyes as he raised them to Lady 
Elton’s. 


“Yes,” he said, “I thought myself no end of a wiseacre when 
I wrote that letter.” 

“Certainly you did not long retain your wisdom. Come, my 
dear Maurice, grant me an old woman’s privilege, and let me ask, 
are you not most unwise, for yourself, in coming here?” 

“No!” said Maurice stoutly, laying aside his cane and leaning 
back among the sofa cushions. “I am just bottling up a spell of 
sunshine to enrich my memory when I am in some dreary present, 
and have nothing but the past to cheer me.” 

“But will it not deepen the gloom hereafter, and, like the opiates 
I drink, disturb instead of soothing ? ” 

“By heaven!” cried Balfour, with a fire that startled his 
hearer as he rose and walked to the window, “ if it were poison 
I would drink it, and face the agony and struggle it brought! 
If I choose to steep myself in heaven for awhile, holding myself 
ready to fight the fight when I go down into hell afterwards, 
that is no one’s affair but mine; and this I will dare rather than 
lose a moment of present delight.” 

“My dear Maurice, you almost frighten me.” 

“Dol?” taking her hand kindly; “I am a rough bear, I fear. 
But I venture to speak to you, because there is no use in trying 
to deceive you, though I do not think others would find me out.” 

“T had scarcely found you out myself, Maurice,” said Lady 
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Elton, with a sad little smile. “Mine was a random shot. But 
have: you reflected that, however you may resolve to bear what 
you bring on yourself, you have no right to risk the happiness 
of another ?” 

My dear Lady Elton,” returned Balfour, with a laugh, a 
slightly bitter laugh, “you need have no uneasiness on that 
score. No girl ever treated any man with the sweet, sisterly, 
quiet tenderness that Grace Frere shows me, who had a shade 
of warmer feeling for him. I would be a dull brute to misunder- 
stand her, and a still duller idiot to frighten away what is so 
precious to me by any loosening of my hold on myself. It was 
this certainty, rendered doubly sure by her last letter, that 
showed me I was a fool for debarring myself from the joy of these 
happy days. I am not the sort of fellow Grace would fancy. 
She would like some fine gentleman with all sorts of chivalrous 
tricks, a well-proportioned lay figure that her imagination could 
dress up in plumes and jewels and cloth-of-gold. May she find 
one, and believe in him to the last! As to me, I am but a 
better sort of workman of whom she is honestly fond, as she is 
of that little brick, Jimmy Byrne. Were I on the road to high 
fortune, I might try to show her—but Iam not. Besides——” 
he paused, and again walked to the window. 


“ Besides—I know what you would say, Maurice,” said Lady 
Elton, looking at him with the liveliest interest. ‘“ There is that 
little early penchant of hers for——” 

“What! who?” cried Balfour, turning sharply. “But no; 
it is not right to talk of what would vex her to think we sus- 


»” 


pected 

“Pooh! that is nonsense,” said Lady Elton ; “I only suspected 
her of a girlish fancy for Max Frere. I may be wrong, but 
I always imagined he had something to do with her refusal 
of Darnell. At all events, I am quite sure Max is in love 
with her now, and, of course, it would be an excellent marriage 
for her; and it is not difficult to revive a partially obliterated 
liking.” 

“Yes,” returned Maurice moodily, “Max Frere would be 
a capital peg to hang fine fancies on.” 

“Tt is only my fancy, my dear Maurice; but, in truth, the 
only anxiety I have in my dreary desolate life is for Grace Frere’s 
future. That brother of hers is a dreadful drag; I am certain 
he was in some fearful scrape when she came over so suddenly. 
Then she is the real head of the family. The mother, sweet and 
lovable as she may be, is no assistance; she is more of a child 
than Mab, and Mab is no trifle, or will be no trifle, to contend with.” 
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“Yes,” said Balfour softly, as if to himself, “she has her own 
troubles. God forbid that a feather weight should be added to 
them. But, Lady Elton, Grace does not care for her cousin—I 
am sure she does not; she is ill at ease with him. There is 


something between them I do not understand; but she does not 
love him.” 


“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I know her thoroughly and feel with her so keenly, 
that I would be aware the instant we were in the presence of the 
man she loved; at present, I believe she is perfectly heart- 
whole.” 

“Very possibly she is. But Maurice, do not trust too much to 
instinct. There is nothing so hard to guess at as the condition 
of a girl’s heart, the symptoms are so contradictory.” 

“TI suppose they are,” returned Balfour dreamily. “At all 
events, my business is to keep on the curb, and drink the sweet 
poison to the last drop. I do not suppose I have much longer to 
stay. The summons may come any day after next week.” He 
relapsed into thought and silence. 

“Well,” said Lady Elton, more cheerfully, “if you adhere to 
that resolution, and are ready to bear the consequences, it is, as 
you say, your own affair; and Maurice, young men, fortunately 
for themselves, do not long mourn for what is unattainable. I 
trust absence and new scenes will have their usual effect, and 
that soon you will have only the pleasant memory, while fresh 
charms will reveal themselves to replace, not obliterate, old im- 
pressions.” 

“T hope so,” returned Balfour, smiling. “Constancy is a rare 
quality, and I don’t yet know if I possess it myself; at all events, 
I am by no means anxious to be more miserable than I can help.” 

“That is right,” said Lady Elton ; and there was a short pause, 
neither caring to continue the subject. 

“T expect my old acquaintance, von Falkenberg, will be here 
on Monday,” said Balfour at last. ‘Iam a little curious to meet 
him as an engaged man.” 

“Why?” 

“He was a very wild fellow, and scoffed at marriage—which 
I acknowledged has its drawbacks. And I must say Fraulein 
Alysleben, though no doubt very good and all that, is not at all 
the sort of girl I should imagine would captivate him ; in fact I 
believe Jes dames mariées are much more in his line—any bit of 
forbidden fruit.” 

“ He is very nice and good-looking,” said Lady Elton, “and no 
worse than his neighbours I suppose. Of course the strong 
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necessity of paying his debts accounts for the engagement. But 
he poses very gracefully as the Brautigam, and accepts the 
position with honesty. He evidently adopts his new English 
connections very warmly; he is quite happy and at home at 
Bergstrasse.” 

“Oh, he is, is he?” said Balfour, looking down at the carpet, 
which he was again striking softly with his stick. 

“What are you going todo this evening, Lady Elton?” he 
asked, after a few moments’ silence. “Mrs. Frere proposes to go 
to the Oybin if you feel equal to the ascent, and have supper at 
the restauration there. Grace and I intend to ride; and I have 
rummaged out a pony that will be a tolerable mount for Mab, who 
is in the wildest delight. I left Mrs. Frere and Grace just 
now, manufacturing a habit or a skirt, or some such thing for 
her.” 

“Yes; I shall be glad of some object to get myself out of my 
chair. You have not yet ascended to the ruins, I think? Tell 
Mrs. Frere I will call for her at six.” 

And, after a little further unimportant talk, Balfour retired to 
his own room to write letters. 


As usual, Falkenberg’s first visit was to Mrs. Frere. 

He arrived soon after their early dinner, when Mab had coaxed 
her mother to go out as far as the market to buy some blue wool 
indispensably necessary to finish a knitted jacket for her doll. 

“So, my Fraulein, let me have the pleasure of looking at you 
after this long three weeks of absence!” he exclaimed, after the 
first salutations. “Ach, Gott! but you look blooming—fairer 
than the first day I saw you ironing my dear Braut’s collars. 
What a long way off that seems!” 

“Yes; does it not?” returned Grace, colouring in spite of her- 
self under his bold eyes. 

“ And so it is very pleasant to have your old friend Balfour 
here ?” he went on. 

“More than very pleasant, Herr Hauptmann; it is quite 
delightful!” cried Grace frankly. “And do you know, he 
speaks German quite well: we often speak together. For when 
you are away, and Dr. Sturm, I have no one to speak German 
to, except Dr. Niedner, and we do not see much of him.” 

« Ach, so!—and Balfour has taken my place, has he? ” 

“No, no; he has a place of his own. You know he was 
always like a brother to Randal and to me long ago, and he 
is so still.” 

“Indeed! Well, I met another of your brotherly friends just 
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now, Doctor—I beg his pardon, Herr Professor Sturm. He 
arrived by the same train.” 

“Did he? I am so’ glad!” exclaimed Grace, thinking of 
Frieda and colouring from keen sympathy with her friend. 

“What!” cried Falkenberg, who was watching her closely ; 
“is he, too, one of your many brothers ?” 

“Not absolutely, but a valued friend,” said Grace, smiling. 

“Ah, Miss Grace, you are a sad coquette!” - I suppose I too 
have lost my brotherly rank, and have been superseded by 
Balfour ? ” 

“No,” she returned; “he never lost his place, nor were you 
ever a brother like Maurice Balfour: but you are a good cousin 
and friend.” 

“T think I will go and see Balfour. Mrs. Frere may be a long 
time yet,” said Falkenberg, rising restlessly, and moving to and 
fro between the writing-table, where Grace was sittnig, and the 
open window. 

“Yes, do; and then go on to Dalbersdorf. They will be so 
glad to see you sooner than they expected.” 

Oh, they'll be glad to see me—they’ll be glad to see me,” re- 
peated Falkenberg impatiently ; “ better pleased than you are.” 

“Well, of course ; who would care so much to see you as Gertrud 
and your aunt, and Frieda ?” 

“ And all my Dalbersdorf relations to the third and fourth gen- 
eration!” Well, adieu, my Fraulein; I go to see your beloved 
brother.” 

“And we are all to dine at Dalbersdorf to-morrow. Do you 
know that ? And perhaps we may dance. I have never seen 
Maurice dance—I wonder if he can?” 

“Ach, du lieber Himmel! it is all for Maurice!” cried Falken- 
berg, laughing a somewhat forced laugh, as he rushed away. 

Grace laughed too, a more healthy, natural laugh. Then a 
thoughtful look stole over her face as she leant her elbow on her 
writing-table, and let the page half written to Randal lie un- 
touched. 

An undefined something in Falkenberg’s manner ruffled and 
displeased her, a vague impression that Gertrud’s affianced 
husband ought not to address her in the ambiguous phrases, and 
with the covert meaning, which Falkenberg employed. Some- 
times she believed him a kind pleasant friend, and nothing more, 
and despised her own vanity for thinking him anything else. Then 
a glance, an intonation, a touch of his hand, would rouse her sus- 
picions ; and she was sincerely glad when he went away. Yet 
there was a time when she thought him an ideal soldier, and 
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clothed him with many fine attributes, though always with a cer- 
tain drawback of doubt, which had been an admirable safeguard. 


The following morning was a busy one at Dalbersdorf. From 
an early hour Mamsell and Gertrud and Frau Alvsleben herself 
were on the alert. The kitchen was ina state of wild excite- 
ment: the cook was plucking the chickens ; the gardener bringing 
rothen and weissen Kohl, cauliflowers and small turnips; the Lauf- 
Junge (errand boy) was despatched here and there for articles 
remembered in the last extremity, for German housewives are 
not accustomed to sudden demands on their resources. Frieda 
was up to the elbows in flour, concocting some of her most 
complicated and delicate dainties, while Gertrud, with the 
authority of one on the eve of being herself a householder, 
revolved between the kitchen and the Obenstube. 

Without, the day was warm enough to permit the count and 
Falkenberg to sit in the arbour which commanded the approach, 
and smoke serene in the undisturbed supremacy of masculine 
majesty, until it was time for Falkenberg to drive into the town 
to meet his eldest brother, who was to arrive from Prague en route 
to his Rittergut near Leipzig. 

Dr. Sturm had reached Dalbersdorf before noon, and had strolled 
with his brother into the fields. 

He had been warmly welcomed, and poor little Frieda had 
stammered and turned deadly pale in the effort to greet him 
calmly and civilly ; and although they had had no opportunity 
of speaking alone, the freemasonry of unspoken affection had 
conveyed some magic to the gentle Madchen, for Frieda sang and 
jested over her work with light-hearted volubility, very unlike 
her late silent dejection. 

The morning had been misty and lowering—much to Grace 
Frere’s regret, as she told Maurice Balfour, who came in as usual 
after breakfast. 

“The great thing at Dalbersdorf is to escape after the fearfully 
long dinner, and ramble into the wood. I am afraid we shall not 
be able to get away time enough to walk to Jonsdorf. It is sucha 
lovely walk ; and then Frieda thinks we may dance in the evening. 
We shall have how many gentlemen ?—oh, six! and the Herr 
Professor, he dances very well ; and you—can you dance, Maurice ?” 

“Well, yes; I used to dance at Lima and in New Orleans. 
You don’t know what training it is to dance with American girls.” 

“T begin to think you all-accomplished. Tell me, did you find 
Wolff von Falkenberg mtich changed ?” 

“Yes; either he is greatly changed or I am, for he does not seem 
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to me like thesame man. He has aged greatly, and seems restless 
and ill-at-ease. You have seen a great deal of him, have you 
not?” watching her while she replied. 

“Yes; he has always been very nice and friendly to us. Ah, 
there is a roll of thunder! now a good shower will relieve the air, 
and we shall have a fine afternoon.” 

“ You are to drive out with Lady Elton, and I will take your 
mother and Mab,” said Balfour ; “and when shall we have another 
ride, Grace?” 

“We will settle it this evening; perhaps Wolff and Frieda 
would like to come.” 

“Heaven forbid! It is so much pleasanter to be by ourselves ! 
You know we have all sorts of things to talk of they know no- 
thing about; and then, after this week every day may be my 
last.” 

“Oh, is it coming so near? Iam so sorry, Maurice. How we 
shall miss you!” cried Grace frankly, and looking full at him 
with her speaking dark-grey eyes. Balfour did not meet them ; 
he rose as she spoke, and walked across the room to adjust the 
sketch of Dungar, which was slightly out of the perpendicular. 
Balfour had a remarkably straight eye. “Let us go the day 
after to-morrow. Wolff von Falkenberg will have left then; if 
he were here he would worry, and want to come with us.” 

“T have no doubt he would,” said Balfour, turning back, and 
looking gravely at the speaker—a look, she knew not wherefore, 
that called the blood to her cheek. 

“Why do you look like that ?” she said uneasily. 

“Like what?” said Balfour, with a smile. 

“ Really, dear Grace,” said Mrs. Frere, who was busy writing 
letters, “ you should not speak so abruptly, no matter how inti- 
mate you may be with a friend. A certain regard to the 
bienséances is essential. I do not think one acquires so much the 
manner of good society in Germany as in France. What do you 
think, Maurice ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Frere, do not appeal to an untutored savage 
wee myself. I have been beyond the pale of civilization for many 
a day.” 

“T must say,” returned Mrs. Frere, folding her letter with 
much precision, “ that it is greatly to your credit that you have 
degenerated so little ; don’t you think so, Grace?” 

. Yes ; he is a very nice savage indeed!” said Grace, with a 
smile so bright, so kindly, but so hopelessly unembarrassed, that 
Balfour could not help reverting to Lady Elton’s warning, and 
feeling, perhaps a little bitterly, how needless it was. 

8 2 
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“You are both too good,” he said, laughing. “Shall I post 
your letter, Mrs. Frere?” 


The dinner-hour at Dalbersdorf was fixed an hour later than 
usual to suit the arrival of Herr Baron Falkenberg the elder. 
He had already reached the hospitable abode, when Lady Elton 
and Mrs. Frere with their party drove up, and both the count and 
Falkenberg came forth to receive them. 

“You are the last, meine Damen,” said the count, as he kissed 
the hands of the elder ladies and embraced Grace and Mab; “ we 
only waited your arrival to go to table.” 

Within were Frau Alvsleben and Frieda, ready to conduct 
their friends to a guest-chamber to lay aside their out-of-door 
gear. One glance at Frieda’s fair smiling face was enough, 
without the whispered rapturous exclamation as she removed her 
friend’s shawl, “ He has come—the sunshine has come!” to tell 
Grace that for the moment fears and doubts were at an end. 

“Our guests are on the Terrasse,” said Frau Alvsleben. “Shall 
we join them? I long to present my nephew Rudolph to you.” 

On the low terrace or raised walk, which ran along under the 
windows of the Garten Saal, they found the party assembled. 
The gentlemen, some walking to and fro, some standing in a 
small group, and nearly all smoking; the ladies, of whom there 
were but two who were not of the family—Frieda’s friends, the 
Frauleins von Eichwald—sat on garden-chairs, knitting or doing 
crochet. 

Of course a most elaborate ceremonial of introduction had to 
be gone through: “ My dear and good nephew, Baron Rudolph 
Falkenberg—Lady Elton; and here, Rudolph, are some new 
cousins, of whom I am sure Wolff has spoken to you—Mrs. Frere, 
and our dear Gracechen and Mab.” 

Baron Rudolph was a good deal older than his brother, but 
scarcely so tall. A stout man, with the small feet so usual 
among Germans of a certain grade—these, with the tight trousers 
and sudden increase of bulk from the hips up, gave him the look 
of a pear on its small end ; a round red face, a short neck, yellow- 
ish light hair and moustaches, and considerable width between 
the eyes—does not read like a good-looking man. Yet he was 
decidedly like his handsome brother, and, Grace thought, some- 
what amusingly suggested the future aspect of the svelte courtly 
younger baron. Meanwhile, Baron Rudolph set his heels together 
and bowed at the mention of each name, till a bald patch on the 
top of his head was presented to every lady in turn. 

“Ja, gewiss,” he said, in deep guttural German, “ Wolff had 
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often spoken of the gracious ladies to him; he rejoiced much to 
make their acquaintance.” 

Then the new professor came up, to be warmly greeted. He 
had called the previous evening; but the dear Fraulein and her 
mother had been out. Sturm looked a little worn, as if he had 
had trouble, yet was bright and hopeful in manner and bearing. 
As soon as the rosy-cheeked Dienstmddchen summoned them to 
table, he offered his arm toGrace. The count of course took Lady 
Elton ; and Baron Falkenberg, Mrs. Frere. 

It was a long and, I had almost said, riotous repast—plenty to 
eat, and abundant talk. The dinner proceeded with the sort of 
reverse order general in Saxon banquets. True,soup came first, 
but then fish followed meat, and sweets were served with the 
roasts, while a sort of confusion of gravy, stewed fruit, potato 
salad, pounded sugar and sour gherkin reigned towards the 
conclusion. However, there was amongst the mélange plenty of 
excellent food to satisfy the hungry. As the eagerness of the 
first attack slackened, the inevitable health-drinking and speech- 
making ensued ; Baron Rudolph Falkenberg startling Grace by 
quaffing a bumper to her health, and announcing in florid language 
that he considered her the saviour of his beloved brother’s career 
and fortune. 

Poor Grace was quite overwhelmed; but every one urged her 
to reply, which she did in a few somewhat lame sentences, 
disclaiming all merit, as it was a relief to herself to be in motion 
and doing something, instead of witnessing suffering she could 
not relieve. 

“ What is it all about?” asked Balfour of Frieda, beside whom 
he sat; and Frieda immediately launched into a glowing de- 
scription of the event. 

“ Ach, Gott!” cried Fraulein von Eichwald, who sat at the 
other side of Balfour, “how bold and free are English young 
ladies! they always seem to me like boys. At Dresden, they and 
the Americans walk and ride and skate and go about alone. It 
is pleasant, I doubt not, but scarce maidenly.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Balfour; “it all depends on how you 
are accustomed to view such matters. It seems rather hard 
to shut up healthy active girls from the exhilaration of exercise, or 
compel their mothers to wear themselves out running after them.” 

“Ah, Balfour, my boy! you young fellows don’t think the 
ladies such precious articles as we used in my day,” cried the 
count, 

“Our higher ideal induces us to keep them from vulgar 
contact,” said Wolff von Falkenberg. 
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“In the sanctity of home,” added Gertrud. 

“That sounds very nice,” said Grace, in an undertone to 
Sturm ; “ but I rather think it is nonsense.” 

“Oh,” returned Balfour, “ we are under a new dispensation 
altogether for women. In this, as in most other things, circum- 
stances decide for us. It is impossible our sisters can live as 
our grandmothers did; their capacities and requirements are 
enormously increased. I am certain that the more liberty women 
have, the better for them and for us. I have seen something 
of American society ; and in no other land are women so free 
or so respected, nor is there anywhere a purer family life.” 

“ Still, a man-woman is a horrible thing,” said Baron Falken- 
berg. 

“ No doubt ; but freedom and sound knowledge will not unsex 
them,” returned Balfour. 

“ Ach, Himmel!” cried Frau Alvsleben ; “ do not let me hear 
any one advocating these wild self-asserting creatures who 
neglect their houses, and never take the trouble to know their 
husband’s favourite dishes, or knit their children’s stockings, 
or go to the market, or save the groschen.” 

There was a good-humoured laugh at her energetic declamation, 
under cover of which Sturm said, in a low tone: 

“ Meine Fraulein, I want to take counsel with you.” 

What, you!” said Grace, smiling; I am indeed honoured! In 
what can I counsel the learned Herr Professor ? ” 

“In some things that nature teaches you better than me— 
matters where no acquired wisdom can instruct like innate tact.” 

“Whatever my small store may be, it is at your service.” 

“ Then, liebe Friulein,” still in an undertone, “so soon as we 
rise from table, will you stroll away with me to the Elfenwiese ? 
What I have to say is for your ear only.” 

“Good, Herr Professor. No doubt all will go into the garden, 
and we can steal away from them.” 

Soon after, the company rose with a tremendous scraping of 
chairs on the uncarpeted floor, and a running fire of murmured 
“Gesegnete Mahlzeit,” and proceeded into the Garten-Saal. 
Lady Elton, who had been unusually silent during dinner, put 
her arm into Frieda’s, and stepped out on the terrace-walk, while 
Gertrud, who was benign and important, and was indeed always 
kind to Mab, took her away to Mamsell. Mrs. Frere settled 
down with her uncle in the arbour to listen to his oft-told stories 
with ever-satisfying interest; and the rest of the gentlemen, 
except the professor, went with the Verwalter to smoke in the 
Hof and look at the animals. 
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Grace and Frau Alvsleben strolled to and fro for a few turns, 
the latter knitting and talking with equal rapidity, pouring forth 
complaints, and self-gratulation, and projects, till a sudden spasm 
of memory impelled her to exclaim, “Ach je! ich habe ganz 
vergessen!” and away she went knitting unbrokenly, seeing 
which the professor, who had been smoking in the arbour with 
the count and Mrs. Frere, rose and joined Grace. After walking 
once round the garden, they passed through a gate at the farther 
end, which opened on a rough cart-track, leading to the back 
of the farm-buildings and the path to the pine-wood. At first 
they exchanged merely formal phrases, and spoke of Leipzig 
and the life there; but as they left the company behind them, 
they lapsed into silence, Grace waiting for her companion 
to speak, while he seemed in profound thought, hunting about 
probably for a proper beginning. 

At length, as they reached the first fir-trees, he broke into 
words : 

“Dear and good Fraulein, I venture to trouble you with my 
hopes and fears, because you are the best friend of Friiulein 
Frieda—because you are sympathetic to me—because I have 
noticed a rare discretion in you.” 

He paused. 

“ Well then, what is it, Herr Professor ? ” 

“T find the good, the gentle Frieda looking terribly ill and 
altered, and I scarce dare to ask why. I have sometimes ven- 
tured to hope she did not look unfavourably upon me; for I am 
sure I need not tell you, my best of Frauleins, that I love her 
with all my heart !—ach, du lieber Himmel! ever since she was 
a quite little girl, when my brother came to be Verwalter at 
Dalbersdorf.” 

And Sturm rushed on to describe the growth of his affection 
with a delicacy, a tenderness, a glow, which lit up his plain face 
into absolute beauty, and brought the- tears of quick sympathy 
to Grace Frere’s eyes. 

“Tam sure she ought to love you, if she does not,” she said 
heartily, as the long confession brought them to the same mossy 
stones where she had sat with Frieda the previous autumn, and 
his name had first been mentioned between them. She sat down 
mechanically, and Sturm placed himself beside her, keeping 
silence for a few moments as if wrapped in contemplation of the 
images conjured up by his own words. “I am deeply interested 
in all you say,” resumed Grace, “ but quite at a*loss to know how 
my counsel can be of any use to you.” 

“Thus,” he replied. ‘Ihave succeeded beyond my hopes. I 
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am already sought by pupils; in two years more my young brother 
will be earning his own bread: but I fear yet to speak to Frau 
Alvsleben—my position is scarcely secure enough. On the other 
hand, I long unspeakably to open my heart to the beloved of my 
soul, but do not like to do so unknown to her parents, her natural 
guardians.” Again he paused. “It is in this uncertainty I 
wished to speak to you, to hear your opinion. How ought I to 
act?” 

“T do not know that my advice is worth much; but I think, 
even if my grand-uncle and cousin Alvsleben disapproved, it would 
be a comfort to you to know that Frieda quite understood you, 
whatever her feelings may be. If she shares yours, then I would 
be hopeful; for I am sure her mother likes you, and in time she 
would come round, and then you know you could be sure of each 
other.” 

“ Then you would have me explain myself to Frau Alvsleben at 
once?” 

“T think I would tell Frieda first, and ask consent after,” said 
Grace, with a mischievous smile and laughing glance from her 
soft lustrous eyes; “she is no baby, and ought to come before 
every one.” 

Though Grace thought herself very cautious in not betraying 
her friend, the professor caught at the hope conveyed by her 
words. She would never have advised him to apply to Frieda had 
she thought he would be rejected ; and, carried quite out of him- 
self by counsel so perfectly in accordance with his own hopes and 
inclinations, he knelt down then and there on the damp mossy 
ground, and, kissing Grace’s hand rapturously, exclaimed in 
audible tones : 

“My sweetest, dearest friend, you give me fresh life—fresh 
hope!” 

As he spoke, came noiselessly on the soft brown mould beneath 
the pine-trees, and from behind some pieces of rock which deflected 
the course of the little brooklet by which Grace and Sturm were 
sitting, two gentlemen, who paused, considerably surprised at the 
tableau before them. It need scarcely be said they were Balfour 
and Wolff von Falkenberg. 


Cuarter XL. 


Gracr’s first feeling at this sudden interruption was amusement 
dashed with annoyance, very slight annoyance, for she scarcely 
feared misinterpretation ; the truth of the case must, she thought, 
be as apparent to all as to herself. 
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The intruders, as if by mutual impulse, stopped quite still where 
they had witnessed the delighted professor’s ardent gesture. 
While he, too full of his own feelings to think of anything else, 
exclaimed as he turned away: 

“T shall act on your suggestion at once, and will leave you now, 
as you have, I see, good companions.” With a smile and bow, he 
walked rapidly away. Then Falkenberg sprang forward. 

“ Ach Gott!” he cried, with a harsh mocking langh—“ another 
victim! My dear and gentle Fraulein, I never thought I should 
find you out to be as other women are, a deceitful coquette. 
Could not even the simple faithful professor escape ?” 

There was such fierce anger and contempt in his voice and eyes, 
that Grace, who had risen as he approached, instinctively drew 
nearer to Balfour. She was too bewildered to speak ; moreover, 
it flashed across her that it would be impossible to explain with- 
out betraying her friends; but Balfour exclaimed : 

“Falkenberg, what is this! Go, man, and recover yourself 
before you apologise to Miss Frere for this extraordinary 
speech !” 

Grace, more frightened still at Balfour’s stern voice and manner, 
halted between the two, looking from one to the other. 

“ How dare you——” Falkenberg was beginning impetuously, 
when, with a sudden desperate effort, he stopped himself, gnawed 
his moustaches for an instant, and then, with another discordant 
laugh, tried to turn his rncontrollable fury into a jest. “ What 
serious, solemn faces you both‘have! Don’t you knowI always 
bristle up in defence of the proprieties, and feel specially bound 
to watch over my sweetest, fairest cousin? To say nothing of my 
regard for the victim, my Fraulein, I will make my apologies to 
you in private, if you need any.” 

So saying, Falkenberg turned abruptly, and walked quickly 
away into the further recesses of the wood, before Grace could 
collect herself to reply. Balfour looked after him, the stern 
look fading out of his face and being replaced by a puzzled 
expression. 

“The fellow must be mad!” he said at last, as if to himself. 
“Grace” a long pause, looking earnestly and somewhat sadly 
at her—“ TI suppose I have no business to ask, no right to interfere ; 
but I should like to know what it is all about.” 

“T would tell you readily,” returned Grace, with just a little 
quiver in her voice, and just the suspicion of a tear in each eye, 
Mine | the poor dear professor has trusted me, and I must not betray 

im.” 


“Of course I cannot help people making declarations to you,” 
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said Balfour, with a grim smile; “ but as—as an old friend whom 
you say you consider a brother, let me ask by what right does 
that man”—looking in the direction where Falkenberg had 
vanished—“ dare to speak to you as he did—dare to threaten, for 
it was a threat, to apologise in private ?” 

“ He has no right at all,” cried Grace indignantly; ‘and you 
are as bad as he is to speak to me in such a tone.” 

“No tone of mine could be so bad as his—the affianced husband 
of your cousin,” said Balfour sternly. 

“‘T am as much astonished as you are,” said Grace, her heart 
beating with vexation, mortified pride, and a horrible inclination 
to cry. “Ido not see why Wolff should be angry if he saw three 
or four men on their knees before me; but he is often unreason- 
able and cross. I have never felt at ease with him.” 

“No,” said Balfour, still looking very grim. ‘ Do you mean 
me to believe that you do not know the fellow is in love with 
you?” 

. “You may believe what you like, Maurice,” said Grace with 
firmness; “ but I do not know any such thing. Long ago, at first 
he used to flirt with me, as he did with every one, and we were 
great friends; but since he was engaged to Gertrud, he seemed 
quite good and taken up with her. Do you think I would permit 
a man betrothed, nay, almost married—it is so solemn an affair 
here—to—to assume a lover-like tone to me?” 

“No; I do not think you would willingly, Grace,” said Balfour 
slowly ; “ but you love to be admired, and you have, perhaps un- 
intentionally, winning ways, while Falkenberg is a subtle man of 
the world,—rather unscrupulous, I fear—and Why, the first 
time he pronounced your ‘name, I felt he was in love with you. 
For God’s sake take care, or he will give you trouble.” 

“T defy him,” said Grace, her head erect, her eyes flashing, yet 
conscious of the truth that lay in Balfour’s words, ‘“ He is bound 
to his Braut. He knows I do not care a straw for him: and he 
dare not trouble me. Besides, I think you do not do him justice ; 
he is hasty and irritable, but not unscrupulous.” 

“ He is pleasant and attractive, I know, and full of the airs and 
graces which fascinate young ladies,” said Balfour gloomily ; “so 
I might as well save myself the trouble of warning you. But I 
cannot get over the tone in which he spoke to you. How could 
he have dared to do so, if you had not been on terms——” 

“You doubt and insult me,” interrupted Grace, drawing herself 
up. “ You ought to know me better; and, as you do not, you 
may doubt and be disagreeable. I shall not mind you.” 

She turned from him, and began to walk away towards the 
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house. Balfour hesitated an instant, and then strode quickly to 
her side. 

“Grace,” he said, still sternly, and touching her arm for a 
moment, “you might very well retort on me that I have no 
business to interfere with you, or——” 

“But I don’t want to say anything of the sort,” interrupted 
Grace again. ‘ You are a friend—a brother—and I would rather 
you made yourself as disagreeable as you are doing, than misjudge 
me in silence.” 

“Hear me,” continued Balfour ; “if you knew the comfort it is 
to me to think, to know you were above the miserable coquetries 
of commonplace women.” 

“But Iam sure I am not,” said Grace, stopping and looking 
straight into his eyes, with a glance half imploring, half mis- 
chievous—a glance before which Balfour’s righteous wrath began to 
subside rapidly. ‘“ Itis so nice to feel one is pleasant and admired, 
and to say saucy things, and make people open their eyes. Do 
not fancy I am an angel; but, dear Maurice, do you think, though 
I enjoy all this, I would be false and cruel, or like to give pain? 
You cannot think so badly of me.” 

“No!” cried Balfour, with a gesture as though he threw his 
doubts to the wind; “I will disbelieve everything in heaven 
above, or the earth beneath, before I doubt you!” 

He tried to end his speech with a laugh, but there was a pas- 
sionate tone in his words that struck to his hearer’s heart and 
moved her strangely, though she replied more to his laugh than 
to his expressions. 

“There, that is much wiser and nicer! I wish Wolff von 
Falkenberg had not been so odious,” she went on, in a regretful 
tone. “Ihad planned to take you over this charming Elfinwiese— 
the first place I began to feel happy in, after the miserable time in 
London—and tell you about my visit here. And he has spoiled 
it all. It is so delightful to be able to speak out to you safely 
and confidentially! You are really the only reasonable man I 
know.” 

“That is, I suppose, the only man not in love with you?” said 
Balfour, looking down into the bright face and kindly honest 
eyes uplifted to his, with his ordinary quiet smile, but with a 
tinge of pain—of yearning in his glance which struck Grace as 
unusual, and dwelt in her memory for many a day; but she 
answered without the least embarrassment: 

“ No—no, Maurice; I never thought of that. People like me 
to talk to and dance with, but they do not fall in love with me— 
not really, you know.” 
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“Oh, they don’t— don’t they?” said Balfour quietly. ‘Well, 
friendship is very nice—is it not, Grace?” 

“ Yes, it is indeed very charming! What shall I do when you 
leave us, Maurice?” 

No answer. 

“Now let us be happy,” she resumed, “and I will show you 
where dear Frieda took me the first day we came here. By the 
way, Maurice, why were you not cross with me about Dr. Sturm 
as well as about Wolff?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Balfour, laughing. “A sort of instinct 
tells me the man was not making love to you. If he was, it was 
a second-hand love—eh, Grace?” 

“ You are right,” cried she, “as you will find out before long ;” 
and then, their old easy, friendly tone thoroughly restored, Grace 
and ‘her comrade wandered about the pine-wood until Grace 
thought it was time to seek the rest of the party. 

“The gnadige Frau desired me to inform the guests that coffee 
awaits them in the salon above,” said the Verwalter, coming up to 
them. To the Obenstube accordingly they ascended, and found 
the rest of the party assembled. 

Lady Elton was looking somewhat sleepy and rather bored ; Mrs. 
Frere talking with the old pastor of Dalbersdorf, who piqued 
himself on his English—a rarer accomplishment in the days of 
his youth than in the present time; the count doing the agreeable 
in his charming fresh “yet old-fashioned style, to Fraulein von 
Eichwald; and Gertrud, in a coquettish lace and muslin apron, 
was, with the assistance of the Stuben-Mddchen, pouring out and 
distributing coffee and cake; while Frau Alvsleben sat beside the 
sofa, on which Lady Elton and Mrs. Frere, the principal guests, 
were seated, for a wonder without her knitting, and listening 
with a pleased smile to some whispered communications which 
Falkenberg, his face set in its most harmonious aspect, was 
making in her ear. He glanced quickly at Grace as she entered, 
and for a second his brow contracted, but he took no ostensible 
notice of the new-comers. 

“Ah, Grace!” cried Gertrud, who looked warm and worried, 
“do you know what has become of Frieda? She has left me to 
distribute the coffee unassisted ; ’tis too bad of her.” 

“J think she is in her room. Let me help you, Gertrud,” said 
Grace, anxious to cover her friend’s retreat ; and she took off her 
hat, placing it in a corner. 

“Frieda has been sorely whimsical of late,” said Gertrud, as she 


put sugar in the cups. “Here, Grace: this is for your friend, 
Herr Balfour.” 
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“Maurice, come for your coffee. Do not suppose I am going 
to carry it to you,” said Grace, aloud. 

“ Heaven forbid!” returned Balfour, approaching to take the 
cup from her hand. 

“My Gracechen, you are too bold,” said Gertrud, smiling. 
“ Here,” she went on, “ this is for Wolff.” 

“Marie will take it to him,” said Grace coolly. 

“T also can come for it,” said Falkenberg, coming up behind 
her ; but Grace, taking no notice of him, turned away to carry 
the professor's and her grand-uncle’s cups to them, and then sat 
down beside Lady Elton. 

“You are looking tired, dear Lady Elton.” 

“Tam tired, and my head aches. I am going to ask Frau 


Alvsleben to let me go. Iam an invalid, and have my privileges, 
you know.” 


“Shall I come with you?” 

“ No—many times, no. They talk of dancing. I can send 
back the carriage or a carriage for you. Come and see me to- 
morrow ; I want to talk to you.” 

Lady Elton proceeded to excuse herself to the hostess; and 
after many ceremonious regrets and courteous appeals to the 
“Dear heaven” and its powers to witness her profound disap- 
pointment at so sudden a termination of the visit, Frau Alvsleben 
permitted her guest to depart, escorted to the door by the Count 
Falkenberg and Balfour. 

“But where, then, is Frieda ?” cried her mother, at last missing 
her. “Is the child ill? Where is she, Grace?” 

“T think she is in her room, but I am not sure,” said 
Grace. 

“T will away there, and look for her,” said Frau‘Alvsleben. 

“And where is Mab?” added Mrs. Frere. “I have not seen 
her since dinner.” 

“Mab has been with Mamsell and the Nacht Wachter’s little 
daughter,” said Heinrich Sturm. “She fell down in the cow- 
stable, and Mamsell has been putting her to rights.” 

“Lieber Himmel!” began Frau Alvsleben, when the entrance 
of Frieda cut her short. 

Frieda, transfigured, radiant with the light of a great joy 
shining from some inner source of rapture through her eyes, and 
on her lips, and in every line and curve of face and form. Grace 
was astonished that every one did not recognise and remark the 
change. 

“Ach, meine Liebling!” cried Frau Alvsleben. “Thou hast 
been sorely needed. Where hast thou been ?” 
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“ Needed!” cried Frieda, with a fine assumption of amaze- 
ment. ‘Meine liebe Mutter, why didst thou not send for 
me?” 

And she hurried to Gertrud, and began hastily to try and 
“pour out” from the exhausted coffee-pot. 

“ But, Frieda,” said Gertrud, “I do not think you know what 
you are doing. The coffee is finished, every one has taken twice,” 
and she looked at her sister in some surprise. 

Frieda laughed and blushed, and turning away, encountered 
Falkenberg’s scrutinising eyes. 

“Frieda!” he exclaimed mischievously, “why, you look quite 
lovely—does she not, Gertrud? Her eyes suggest a dance. 
Shall we dance, heart’s dearest ? ” 

“Tf you will,” said Gertrud benignly; “ask the mother.” 

After some slight delay, the tables were cleared away; and 
Mrs. Frere volunteered, with her usual good-nature, to be 
musician. 

The welcome sounds soon brought in Mab, washed, ironed, and 
not visibly much the worse for her mishap in the cow-house ; and 
every one was soon in motion, even Frau Alvsleben herself, who 
whirled youthfully with the Herr Professor. 

Falkenberg was carefully attentive to his Brau, and at first 
only left her to dance with Mab. Grace saw that Maurice was 
watching him in his quiet undemonstrative way, and felt half 
amused, yet a little anxious that no further misunderstanding 
should occur. Balfour did not dance for the first two dances, the 
second of which was a polka, and played by Grace—for though 
possibly the least musically instructed of those present, she had 
the knack, not often possessed by great pianists, of playing in 
capital time and great spirit for dancing. 

“T think I may claim this waltz. Is it to be a waltz?” asked 
Balfour, as Grace declared her fingers could move no longer, and 
rose from her seat at the; piano. 

“Oh yes; I want to’see how you can dance, Who is going to 
play? Baron Rudolf—that is delightful! The men here can 
almost always play for dancing, but the women seem to practise 
the life out of their music.” 

“They all dance too violently, and in what may be called the 
perpendicular style,” said Balfour, smiling. “Iam afraid, Grace, 
my step may not suit you. You see, most of my dancing has 
been done in America.” 

“Why, who had you to dance with there?” asked Grace, 
raising her brows in saucy astonishment. 

“Very charming girls, I assure you.” 
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“Yes, in the towns and civilized places, no doubt; but where 
you have been?” 

“Qh, I have been in the great towns too. Now, Miss Grace, 
smoothly if you please, and leave yourself to me.” 

“ Maurice, you are positively audacious! ” 

After a few trials, Grace got into the swing of his step and 
method, with the facility of a quick, accurate ear and light foot. 
Then she found it more delightful to waltz with Maurice Balfour 
than she anticipated: the smooth equality of his step, the slight 
swing in perfect time with the music, the dexterous gliding in 
and out through the other dancers, the relief of reversing, of going 
straight, of returning to the round again—all the peculiar charm 
and grace of American dancing, which makes an American cavalier 
so desirable in a ball-room (as he is also out of it), had been 
thoroughly acquired by Balfour. Grace, supported by the firm, 
even pressure of his arm placed well round her, felt that she 
could go on for ever. 

“TI got on better that time, did I not?” she asked, when they 
at last paused near the piano; “I never knew any one waltz so 
delightfully ; I suppose I must let you go and dance with some 
one else ; but I feel as if I could go on all night.” 

“TI suppose I must ask some one else,” said Balfour rather 
ruefully, “but they bound up and down so awfully, I don’t know 
how we shall manage. Still what must be, must be. Who are 
you going to dance with ?” a little curiously. 

“Qh, the Herr Professor! I see him looking at me with 
dancing intentions.” 

“ Don’t let him kiss your hand in the middle of the room.” 

“No; there is another hand here he would prefer.” 

“T must give you another lesson or two, Grace, at home quietly. 
Mrs. Frere will play for us.” 

“As many as you like; only you will spoil me for other 
dancing, and I shall not have much of yours.” 

“Hush!—for God’s sake don’t anticipate leave-taking!” ex- 
claimed Maurice, with a sudden vehemence that startled Grace. 

Towards supper-time, Frieda managed to whisper a few ecstatic 
explanations into her friend’s ear. All was well; the beloved 
Otto was indeed hers. They were now vowed to each other; death 
alone could separate them in heart: but she feared and trembled 
for the result of to-morrow’s interview with her mother. She 
wished it postponed, but Otto was resolved. He wished all things 
to be honestly and openly done. Frieda would let her dearest 
friend know the result. 

Just before supper, Falkenberg asked Grace to dance. She was 
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engaged ; and they did not speak again till that lengthy meal was 
finished, and they stood waiting for the carriage. 

Then he said in French : 

“I suppose I have sinned past forgiveness; but if you knew 
how ashamed of myself and enraged against myself I am, you 
would think me punished enough. I understand matters 
now.” 

“You must have been mad, Herr Baron, to dare speak to me in 
such a manner,” said Grace stiffly. 

“IT was—I am—I have been for some time,” he said, in a very 
low tone; “ but I shall grow better, Grace, Iam resolved. Ah! 
my words were prophetic that pleasant evening in our early 
acquaintance, when we talked of Balfour; and I said, when he 
came you would have eyes or ears for none but him!” 

“ That is not true, Wolff; I do not change to my friends. But 
I like the old ones best ; I told you so.” 

“ Friends!” repeated Falkenberg, with a sneer. 

' The carriage is here, Grace,” called Mrs. Frere ; and then the 
elaborate ceremony of bidding good-night ensued. 

“So Falkenberg managed to apologise almost in private,” said 
Balfour, as he handed Grace into the droschky. 

“ He is very foolish and ill-tempered,” she returned. 


“Take care,” said Balfour, pressing her hand hard, so hard 
that it pained her. 

“‘ Maurice dear, do ask Frieda for a head-T'uch (shawl) for Mab ; 
there is a little sharpness in the air. How do you return, 
Maurice ? ” 

“T walk in with the professor.” 

“ Good-night.” 


Cuapter XLI. 


Grace took care to pay Lady Elton an early visit the following 
morning to be safe out of ,the way, feeling very sure that Falken- 
berg would call before leaving for Kénigstein, and, once in the 
house, she knew he would contrive a private apology, evade it 
how she might. 

She was painfully anxious to avoid him, to be able to tell 
Balfour that Falkenberg had had no further chance of explana- 
tion, public or private. She was half angry with Maurice, too, 
for doubting and finding fault with her, though eager to preserve 
the high estimation she knew he had for her. She felt fretted 
and uneasy. She wanted to see him, to read in his grave soft 
eyes if she still held her place; and yet much too proud to 
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question him, although the brotherly and sisterly tone which 
existed between them quite warranted such frank interrogations. 

Lady Elton was at her writing-table, surrounded by a porten- 
tous-looking pile of open letters and papers; and the window 
opposite was open, although the view was obscured by driving 
mist and clouds, for a rainy morning had succeeded the sunshine 
and warmth of yesterday. 

“You are early, child!” she said, holding out her hand, “and 
I was just wishing for you: there is a strong affinity between us. 
I sometimes wonder, if you had had a life like mine, would you 
become a replica of your old friend at my age?” 

“T fear I should never be as clever and learned, and—oh no, I 
should not be like you!” said Grace, looking at her with loving 
admiration as she put her hat on the sofa, and drew her chair to 
the writing-table. 

“You are stronger in some ways and much weaker in others,” 
continued Lady ;Elton, not heeding Grace’s remark; “and your 
circumstances—circumstances are omnipotent, Grace—are so 
different, that it is impossible to say. Family ties are often such 
important supports, and the freedom of isolation is often 
dangerous. Your love for your mother, your care for Mab, will 
always keep you straight.” 

“But, dear Lady Elton, no one can be straighter than you are. 
Who is more respected and esteemed and looked up to than 
yourself ? ” 

“Qh, I have nothing to complain of. I have fared very well; 
the world and I are quits,” said Lady Elton, a little impatiently. 
“But tell me, what has brought you out so early?” 

“JT wanted to know how you are. You seemed not quite so well 
yesterday,” returned Grace. 

“Thank you, I was much as usual; but the noise and the 
length of the dinner exhausted me. I do not dislike the Teuton, 
but I prefer taking him in small doses.” 

“Tlike them all at Dalbersdorf so very much!” cried Grace. 
“As to Uncle Costello and Frieda, I love them dearly ; indeed I 
like all Germans, they are so funny and sentimental.” 

“Ah, yes! sentiment—that is the tender green husk of the 
German nut, but the kernel is of the hardest, strongest reason 
= materialism ; they can well afford to play at sentiment- 
vlity !” 

“ But, Lady Elton, they are very kind—ready to doa service to 
any one who needs it—and sympathetic.” 

“ They are all that, but they are selfish too.” 


“T suppose nothing is so rare as unselfishness in every natioz.” 
VOL. LXV. T 
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“T suppose so, Grace—at least one does not meet it often in 
individuals ; and how often apparent unselfishness is only weak- 
_ness.” 

“Not often,” pleaded Grace; “at all events it is a- pleasant 
form of weakness.” 

There was a pause while Lady Elton looked over her letters, 
consigning some to the wastepaper-basket, and tying up others, 
her thoughts evidently far away. At last she said : 

“You are not impatient and greedy like most scribblers,- Grace ; 
you have not p 

Here the door. opened, and Luigi presented himself, with two 
cards—“ Baron Falkenberg von Ottenhain, and Baron ‘Wolf 
Falkenberg,” read Lady Elton. 

“T really cannot stand a ceremonial visit this morning, 
Grace !” 

“Do not try, dear Lady Elton,” said Grace earnestly. “It 
would be a mere disturbance ; send them a civil message.” 

“T said Miladi was much indisposed,” observed the intelligent 
Luigi. 

. Very good. Say then how grieved I feel not to be able to 
receive these gentlemen, and that I wish them bon voyage,” said 
Lady Elton to her servant ; adding, as he left the room: “ What 
cairns of lies one heaps up in the course of a civilized life, Grace !” 

“No more than you would tell in an uncivilized one,” returned 
that young lady, laughing, while she listened a little anxiously 
for Luigi’s return; for she felt sure that if Falkenberg had 
already been to Bergstrasse, and heard she was with Lady Elton, 
he would ask to see her; but if he called on her mother last, 
there would be no time to return before the train started. The 
minutes passed, and no Luigi came ; so Grace breathed more freely, 
while half angry with herself for attaching so much importance 
to so small a matter. 

“T was just beginning to say,” resumed Lady Elton, “ that you 
have been very forbearing, Grace. You have not worried about 
-your manuscript. Do you forget you gave it to me?” 

“No, indeed!” cried Grace, smiling and blushing. “I have 
longed so much for your opinion that I dared not ask it.” 

“Foolish child; why, you are absolutely changing colour. 
Well, I have read it through, and it is not bad, Isn’t that damning 
with faint praise? But I will say more, Grace. It is very much 
better than I expected; still I doubt if any editor would give you 
anything for it.” 

“T suppose not,” replied Grace, trying not to feel dreadfully 
disappointed. “Iam glad, though, that you think it ‘ not bad.’ 
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“No, it is certainly not bad. But do you know that the style 
of descriptive paper you have attempted, without a story of any 
kind, is a tour de force, even for an experienced pen. If you should 
want to earn money, by far the best chance for a beginner is a 
story—a novel.” 

“But a plot! Dear Lady Elton, I never could invent a plot.” 

Oh yes, you could. Hash up two or three novels, Pick a 
hero out of one and a villain out of another, an angel here and a 
devil there—make the devilry very strong—never mind con- 
sistency—strew it with a scattering of reality gleaned from what 
you have seen andknown. A plot is really of no great importance. 
There are no plots in real life. It is only your inexperienced 
writer who depends upon his plot. Every day of an existence 
truly recorded would make a volume.” 

“But I am most inexperienced, and utterly dependent on a 

lot.” 
. “Don’t hunt for one, then; let it come.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton, but I fear it will not. I wonder you have not 
written novels yourself, you seem to understand all about it so 
well.” 

“No, dear Grace, I had no tendency that way; and it is far 
easier to criticise than to write. Seriously, I think you have some 
of the qualities that succeed; but it is an uncertain métier: do 
not hope too much. However, as you have plenty of time, write 
and write, and read; perhaps you may develop some facility.” 

She paused, and opening a drawer, took out the roll of MS. so 
precious in the eyes of its author; and looking at it with an 
indulgent smile, handed it to Grace. 

“Very well,” she said, “I will not hope too much; but your 
sentence is more lenient than I expected.” 

Lady Elton did not reply, and another pause ensued, so much 
longer than the first, that Grace began to think perhaps her friend 
would like to be alone ; but before she could act on this impression, 
Lady Elton broke the silence : 

“Tam going away, child. Going in two or three days.” 

“Why? Oh, pray don’t go! It is so nice to have you here; 
such a pleasure, and such a backing up!” 

“Yes,” returned Lady Elton, looking at her thoughtfully, “I 
believe you like me heartily ; and if I had known you sooner, and 
if you had no other ties, I could have taken you into my life ; but 
fate forbids such things to be. Now I must just go back to the 
old mill-wheel round.” 

“ But why go, dear?” caressingly. “I think you have been 
better, a little brighter, since you were here.” 


72 
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“T have,” said Lady Elton. “Do not suppose I want to be 
miserable. I would give—oh! I know not what—to throw off this 
terrible, weary sense of having nothing to live for, or love! And 
yet with the sad prescience that belongs to my years, I know I 
shall live through the pain of the present, and what is called 
recover myself—that is, go back to the old grooves, just numbed, 
and dulled, and indifferent ; and people will say, ‘Oh, Lady Elton 
is quite herself again!” because I do not sit all day crying with 
my head in my hands.” 

Grace felt too deeply for the speaker to offer a syllable of con- 
solation. She only took her hand and tenderly kissed it. 

“What terrible things pain and grief-are,” she said softly. “I 
feel as if they were foes to be resisted to the death.” 

“Yes; but they are irresistible.” 

“T suppose so. I was very very miserable when you quarrelled 
with me; but I always felt that I had made a great escape from 
Mr. Darnell.” 

“T think you did. I did not understand you so well, Grace. 
By the way,” looking among her papers, “I have a letter from 
Max this morning. He talks of paying us a visit. He has tried 
all places, he says; so he thinks of Zittau for a change, and also 
to see his dear relations. You know Max carefully conceals any 
little sparkles of warm feeling he has not yet succeeded in 
stamping out. Still I think he is not without heart.” 

“Max coming to Zittau!” cried Grace, dismayed at all the 
disturbance of her tranquil happiness which this intelligence 
threatened. ‘He had much better not. Pray tell him he would 
be sick of it in twenty-four hours ; and now you are going away, 
he would be quite miserable here. Do not let him come, dear 
Lady Elton!” 

“ Grace,” said Lady Elton, much surprised, “I fancied you got 
on very well with Max. In short, I had a theory that he made 
love to you when he was at Dungar; and Max can be very 
charming.” 

“Pooh!” returned Grace, with a smile and a blush; “he gave 
me a few lessons in the art of flirtation, just to keep his own hand 
in, I suppose ; but he did not care for me really.” 

“Very likely. I do not think he cares much for any one 
except Max Frere. Are you in earnest in wishing him not 
to come?” 

“Yes; truly, deeply in earnest.” 

“Very well. But Grace, I wish you liked Max better; I 


think—perhaps I am wrong—but I fancy he is very fond of 
you.” 
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“Ah! Iam not fond of him. I would never wish to see him 
again.” 

“You surprise me; but I see you are in earnest.” Lady Elton 
looked searchingly at her as she spoke; and Grace, turning from 
her gaze, saw it was already noon by the pendule on the mantel- 
piece. “I must leave you,” she said; “I promised my mother to 
return to her at twelve. I wish I could persuade you to defer 
your departure. Must you really go?” 

“T must, child. I want to see some people in Paris; and I 
have some business in London.” 

“We shall miss you most dreadfully.” 

“Come and live in London, Grace; it would be much better 
for you. This place is very well for a short time, but it is banish- 
ment; and I do not want you to marry the best graf or baron 
amongst them, And you should put Mab to school ; it is impossible 
she can have the proper discipline at home: it would wear you 
out to attempt it, and create bad feeling amongst you.” 

“ Quite true, Lady Elton,” said Grace rather dejectedly ; “ but 
what canI do? We cannot afford a good boarding-school, and 
life is much easier and cheaper in Zittau. Perhaps next year, 
when we have recovered Randal's difficulties ——” 

“He will be ready with a fresh supply,” interrupted her 
friend. 

“ Ah, do not say so!” cried Grace, tears starting to her eyes. 
“Why should he not get on, and keep straight as well as 
others ? ” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Lady Elton kindly. “Iam cruel— 
am I not, dear? Well, Grace, tell your mother I shall start for 
Paris on Monday, and I should much like to take you with me.” 

Grace was so full of thought that she took a little detour am 
Park, instead of going direct home. It was not raining now, but 
everything was damp and moist, and the big stones of the rough 
pavement were dank and dark. The grass and shrubs of the strip 
of ornamental planting which had replaced the old defences of the 
town, and which was dignified by the large appellation of “ Park,” 
gave out their odours in the heavy atmosphere, as did also the 
battered openings into the drains beneath, wherever a roadway 
crossed the path, with the intense offensiveness peculiar to Con- 
tinental towns. Grace felt strangely depressed; this sudden 
resolution of Lady Elton’s seemed full of evil omen to her. What 
if Maurice were called away next week too!—and this was quite 
possible. How fearfully alone she would feel, how completely 
desolate! And she had been quite content three months ago 
without either of them. How was it that they (she even thought 
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in the plural) had become thus essential? She could not answer; 
she only knew that it was so. 

“Ah, my Fraulein!” said a pleasant voice at her side, “ you 
are plunged in deep thought; but I must disturb you. I have 
been to seek you at your lodgings, but you were gone.” 

Grace turned and saw the pale thoughtful face and bright eyes 
of Professor Sturm. 

“Tam very glad I met you, Herr Professor! What news, good 
friend ?” 

“What I expected,” he returned a little sadly. ‘I went early 

o Dalbersdorf this morning, and had a long interview with the 
Frau Mutter; she was not quite surprised at my communication. 
I think Herr Baron Falkenberg is inimical to me. Well, mein 
bestes Fraulein, Frau Alvsleben was not friendly at first, she re- 
proached me for having spoken first to her daughter. She con- 
trasted the dear Frieda’s position and my own most unfavourably ; 
she hinted ‘that I knew the count’s intention to bequeath his 
fortune to my beloved: and then I waxed wroth, and would have 
gone forth, but that the thought of Frieda withheld me; and 
while I hesitated, my best beloved came quickly in, her fair face 
streaming with tears, her golden hair disordered, and she fell on 
her mother’s neck, and told her in her heavenly sweet voice how 
she could love none but me—and had ever loved me. And .then, 
after much speaking, it was determined, that we might consider 
ourselves engaged, without announcement ; and if in a year’s time 
I can show that I have an income of certain thalers, we may be 
Braut and Brautigam ! Gott! what music there is in the words. 
So far, it is no worse than I expected.” 

“No indeed, my dear professor,” cried Grace heartily; “it is 
much better. Dear Frieda knows you are hers; and if you are 
faithful, all will go well. I shall see you happily united before I 
go back to England.” 

“ How ?” cried Sturm—“ do you think of leaving us ?” 

“No, no; not for a long time.” 

“And so,” resumed the professor, “ our engagement is to be 
secret for the present, but none the less sweet;:and I have no 
fear now for the future. Were it not for the dear good mother, I 
could marry now; but she must first be thought of.” 

“Ah! yes, yes—she must indeed. Frieda could not love you 
if you forget her. Will you not come in, Herr Professor?” 

“Thank you, no! I have some people to see, and I leave at one 
o'clock. God guard thee, my best of friends; your counsel has 
brought me good fortune.” 

With a cordial shake of the hand they parted. 
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“Poor dear Frieda! she is happy and at rest. I am sure it 
must be far nicer to be engaged than to be married; but ye 
do not seem to think so.’ 

Mrs. Frere was deeply engaged making a frock for Mab’s doll 
when Grace came in; she was full of news, however. Sbe had 
had many visitors. Maurice Balfour had been first. He reported 
having met both Barons Falkenberg on their way to see Lady 
Elton; “‘and I said,” continued Mrs. Frere, “they would 
probably find you there. And then Maurice, who seemed a little 
dull, told me he was going to see some old Dresden friend, who is 
married and settled at Bautzen ; so he is gone, and will not return 
till to-morrow. Then Wolff von Falkenberg and his brother came ; 
and I was sorry to find Lady Elton was not well enough to see 
them. Wolff was quite annoyed to think you had been there all 
the time, and even wanted to go back; but Baron Rudolph would 
not hear of it, and indeed they had but barely time to catch the 
train. They had hardly gone, when in came Dr. Sturm ; and he 
was in such a hurry to see you that he would not sit down. 
Every one is fond of my Grace!” looking at her lovingly. 

“Well, I met the professor,” said Grace, with an answering 
smile, “and Ido not care about ‘having missed the others; but 
what has taken Maurice Balfour off so suddenly? I do not think 
he intended going yesterday?” And: she wandered away in 
thought after the truant, while her mother poured forth a gentle 
stream of conjectures and probabilities almost unheard. 

At last Grace roused herself, and announced Lady Elton’s 
approaching departure, which greatly discomposed Mrs. . Frere. 
She was quite under the impression that Lady Elton intended to 
remain another month—an indefinite time; didn’t Grace think 
so? Had she any idea why Lady Elton had changed her plans ? 
It was’ rather hard after all to be left-behind, stranded in the 
stuffy society of an ebseure little place like Zittau, where really 
there were no advantages-‘exdept perhaps moderate prices. It 
went to ‘her heart’ to see ‘her'dear Grace lost in such a hole— 
away ‘from ‘the rn to which lite verte and ‘training entitled 
her; &eip Boj © 

* But, mother!” exclainasd Gries Aétonished, “T thought you 
liked: Zittau principally -beeause the society here’ was so much 
better than what, under our circumstances, we could have had in 
London; and then 

# Really, dear Grace, it is hardly well-bred to bring up one’s 
casual remarks against one in that way. After you had offended 
Lady Elton, it was rather dull in London, I confess; “* but——” 

“Well, dearest mother, I should not mind returning to London, 
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and I am equally content to stay here. At any rate, it will be a 
long time before we shall be able to manage a journey any- 
where.” 


Grace found herself wondering frequently, during that night. 
and the following day, if Maurice Balfour had gone away in a bad 
humour with her, and if he would prolong his stay; and many 
other “ifs” which linked themselves with these important 
questions. But she was not long left uninterrupted to her 
thoughts. Before the primitive dinner-hour came round next 
day, the rather ramshackle pony-carriage or buggy from Dalbers- 
dorf stopped at their door. Count Costello held the reins, and 
Frieda sat beside him. 

Frieda’s face told its own tale; but a warning finger, upheld 
behind her grandfather, cautioned Grace to make no allusion to 
what had occurred. Some instinct had held her back from com- 
municating the professor’s hopes to her mother; and she knew 
that, in Germany, an unacknowledged engagement was a matter 
about which none of the parties concerned cared to speak. 

The count was in great spirits. He was absolutely going from 
home. He was going to spend a few days next week with his grand- 
son Ulrich at Dresden, partly in fulfilment of an old promise, partly 
to see a former friend, an Austrian archduke, then expected at 
the Saxon Court. 

“ And I tell you what, my darling,” he said to Grace. “I have 
desired Hans” (Hans was his own particular groom) “ to bring in 
Novara, and leave him at the Sdchsische Hof stables; so your 
friend Balfour may have the use of him while I am away.” 

“You are indeed good! How delighted Maurice will be!” 
said Grace. 

“He is a nice young fellow,” said the count, with grave appro- 
bation. “I wish he was in my old regiment, I do not like his 
going away among savages and heathen.” 

Frieda was less radiant than when Grace had last seen her. 
Her mother’s opposition, though much more moderate than she 
had expected, yet threw a damp upon her exultation; and the 
strict secresy which Frau Alvsleben wished to preserve respecting 
the engagement, robbed Frieda of the éclat which, with all her 
simplicity and sincerity, she did not wish to forego. Still, the 
knowledge of Otto Sturm’s love, her perfect faith in him, their 
thorough comprehension of each other, made up an amount of bliss 
which rendered small drawbacks exceedingly bearable. 

“But I wish the mother would let me tell grandpapa. He 
might storm a little at first, but he would sympathise after. Ido 
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not mind waiting on my own account, but Otto seems so averse 
to delay.” 

“Yes; try and get leave to tell the count,” said Grace 
earnestly. 

“My mother is greatly opposed to my doing so,” said Frieda. 
“Still, the only real enemy we have is Wolff von Falkenberg ; 
and I fancy he wants me to marry some one else.” 

“Do you know who?” asked Grace. 

“IT think Ido. A horrid little fat Graf, a cousin ofhis. But I 
wonld do nothing of the kind, even if Otto did not care a straw 
for me.” 

Then the friends wandered far afield in pleasant talk, and built 
many a fair air-castle, until Frieda was summoned to accompany 
the count in his farewell visit to Lady Elton. 

The evening was fine, and soon after their tea-supper, Mrs. 
Frere set out for the Sdchsische Hof, leaving Grace, at Mab’s 
request, to take that young lady for a long walk. But shortly 
after, while Grace was putting on her hat, a schoolfellow came to 
invite Mab to go with her and another elder schoolfellow to play 
in the gardens belonging to the Biirgermeister, an invitation not 
tobe refused. So having replaited her hair, and generally arranged 
her toilet, Grace sent Mab on her way rejoicing. 

Then, wisely reflecting that two were company and three none, 
she determined not to disturb her mother’s tée-d-téte with Lady 
Elton just yet, so sat down to write at any rate part of a letter to 
Kandal. 

It was just possible that Balfour might return that evening and 
call, and she would like to have some little explanation with him 
—they two face to face. She wrote on, not very rapidly, pausing 
now and then to enjoy the perfume of the flowers with which the 
room was plentifully decorated; to glance through the open 
window at the distant hills bathed in the sunset-light; to think 
how fond she was of the quiet, home-like chamber, and the 
various graceful, simple ornaments it had been a labour of love to 
collect. 

She did not want to leave Zittau, for her part—not at least so 
long as the present party was unbroken. But how would it be 
when Lady Elton was gone? And how would it be when Maurice 
was gone? She would not think of it. And so she resumed her 
pen. It had scarce traced a couple of lines when a bell rang; 
then the door opened, and Balfour came in. 

Grace rose to meet him with a smile and a blush. 

“So you have been playing truant, Maurice! I scarcely expected 
you back to-day.” 
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“T think you might have been pretty sure I should return,” said 
Balfour, taking her hand for a moment, and then sitting down in 
a chair near her writing-table, letting his eyes rest on her for a 
minute or two with an expression which puzzled Grace—a wistful, 
pained glance. Grace interpreted it as implying doubt and 
disapprobation not yet exercised. 

“ And are you still cross and disagreeable ?” she asked, with a 
smile and deprecating glance that might have mollified an ogre. 

‘Not more disagreeable than usual,” said Balfour, smiling and 
a little surprised, while a look of rest and satisfaction stole over 
his face, as if the atmosphere of the place was congenial. 

“But you know what I mean, Maurice. You were angry with 
me?” 

“Well, I suppose I had no business to be so; and wish you 
would not remind me,” returned Balfour, with a quick sigh. “I 
suppose Falkenberg made it all right with you before he went 
yesterday ?” 

“No he did not,” cried Grace, with a blush of pleasure at being 
able so to'answer. “I have not seen or spoken to him since 
we parted at Dalbersdorf.” 

“What!” replied Balfour, giving her one of the looks which 
he rarely indulged in, but which seemed ‘to pierce to her innermost 
thoughts. “I met him and his brother yesterday going to see 
Lady Elton. I came on here, and found you were already at the 
Stchsische Hof.” 

“All quite true,” said Grace gaily ; “but, you see, Lady. Elton 
was not very well, and I advised her not to receive visitors ; 
so——” j 

An insinuating pause. 

“And Falkenberg has had no opportunity for apologising in 
private, then?” cried Balfour with animation, his brown eyes 
lighting up. 

Grace gave him a little nod, and employed herself by putting 
away her half-written letter and writing materials. 

“T am afraid you think me an unreasonable beggar, for cavil- 
ling at your conduct towards any one; but if you knew——” 

He stopped suddenly. 

“But as Ido not know why you should attribute all sorts of 
unworthiness to me,” said Grace with mock solemnity, I intend 
to be implacable. Indeed,” with a change of tone, “I have not 
said or done anything to entitle Wolff von Falkenberg to speak 
to me in such a way. Do you believe me, dear Maurice?” 

“Ah, Grace!” began Maurice, and paused. Then turning his 
eyes resolutely away from her, “I believe you to be honest and 
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true, but I am rather sorry for Falkenberg. I suspect he has 
missed high fortune, at least what I should think high fortune.” 

“T do not believe he has. Indeed, I do not quite understand 
you, Maurice.” 

“Oh, don’t let us talk any more of Falkenberg! What a 
pleasant room this is! It is like a sort of dream to me to find 
myself at home, and at rest, even for a while, in a place like this, 
and talking freely to a girl like you, after all my rough wander- 
ings. It will be an awful wrench to go away.” 

“Yes, it will be horrible,” said Grace, resting her cheek on her 
hand, and looking far away into the future with great dilated 
eyes. ‘But, Maurice, whatever happened, you could not stay in 
Zittau; there is nothing for a man to do here.” 

“No!” smiling; “you like men of action—men who can work 
—eh?” 

“Tdo indeed. Still I wish your work, your lot, led you into 
pleasant places, Maurice, and not too far away.” 

“One must take what can be got, and be thankful. Do you 
know, Grace, I should be glad if you were back in England ? 
I think it would be better for you.” 

“Not yet,” said Grace decidedly ; “I want. to save some money 
before we leave Zittan. And—oh! I forgot to tell you—Lady 
Elton talks of going away next week.” 

“So soon!” said Balfour. “I knew she talked of going to 
Paris, but not immediately. What a charming woman she is! 
I enjoy hearing her talk.” 

“So do I; and as I promised to join my mother at the 
Stchsische Hof this evening, suppose you come with me?” 

“Yes, certainly; but must you go this moment? It is 
heavenly sitting here in peace.” 

Grace laughed. “Yes, it is very nice!” she said; “and I will 
just finish a morsel of Mab’s pinafore that remains to be done.” 

So another delicious half hour glided by, while they conversed 
at intervals on many subjects in low tones, as though they scarce 
cared to break the soft silence, which was in itself harmony. At 


length Grace had finished her task, and declared it high time to 
join Lady Elton. 











Marie, the Frenche Quene. 


1498-1533. 


In the Borough of Southwark, over against St. George’s Church, 
are now iron warehouses, many busy shops, and behind these the 
remains of old courts, the site of an old Alsatia, known as the Mint— 
Mat o’ th’ Mint is one of the characters of the ‘Beggars’ Opera’— 
Jack Sheppard and his people haunted the place—here was Jonathan 
Wild’s recruiting-ground whenever he needed emart gentlemen for 
“the road,” say for Hounslow Heath, or other outlets and inlets of 
London, where travellers might be eased of their valuables. So bad 
was the place that it was found needful to pass a special Act of 
Parliament, indeed more than one Act from William and Mary to 
George I., to clear out this most unwholesome and vicious colony— 
vicious colony indeed! What says the last Act? “Whereas it is no- 
torious that many evil-disposed and wicked persons have, in defiance 
of the known laws of the realm, unlawfully assembled and associated 
themselves in and about a certain place in the parish of St. George 
the Martyr in the county of Surrey, commonly called or known by 
the name of Suffolk Place or the Mint, and have assumed to them- 
selves pretended privileges altogether scandalous and unwarrantable ” 
—and a great deal more to the same purpose. Here in the public- 
houses and shops, marriages known as Mint-marriages were performed ; 
in one at least, known as the Coach and Horses, the overseers of the 
parish attended to tie tightly together an unwilling and dissolute 
couple. There is abundance of prose and rhyme telling of the free- 
and-easy doings within this “ privileged place,” and among the rest, 
of a very picturesque and ragged exodus of the rag-tag and bobtail, 
when like as with a hornets’ nest the Mint was, so to speak, smoked 
out in 1723 by Act of Parliament. It is not, however, within my 
scope to say more of these master-thieves and ragamuffins. My 
object is to go back some two hundred years, when this place was the 
site of a royal palace with its park and grounds, the residence of a 
princess and her husband—the bonne sceur and the knightly favourite 
of our Henry VIII. 

Carmelianus, or Peter Carmelian, poet and musician, was, in 1462, 
rector of St. George’s, the church already referred to, exactly over 
against the entrance of the palace built some twenty-two years 
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afterwards. He appears to have held the office of rector nominally 
at least some twenty years. I don’t suppose that the people of this 
outlying parish, much as they seem to have always needed it, had 
much of his religious ministrations. This court poet and musician 
must have been a very useful and agreeable man; he corresponds 
with Erasmus, and with Bishop Waynflete upon education, and from 
the abundance of good things he picks up, must have spent most 
of his time about the courts of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He 
is in documents of the time named as Peter the Luter, otherwise Peter 
the court musician. That he may the better attend to these and 
other pleasant and very lucrative duties, the Pope, grants him licence 
of absence from his parish. In 1515 he is at Greenwich enjoying 
300 ducats a year for playing the lute, and wishing to be still more 
agreeable, he sends for more ballads to be played and sung before 
the king. THe obtains, one time or another, church offices of dignity 
besides that of his parish ; he has corrodies, annuities, and pensions. 
Clearly, in pleasing the two kings he never allowed Peter himself to 
be forgotten. 

The living of St. George’s, Southwark, was in the gift of the 
abbot and monks of Bermondsey. The king was, however, all- 
powerful there, had indeed, rights of king’s lodgings in the abbey 
whenever he chose to occupy them, so it may be presumed that the 
living was bestowed upon the king’s luter at the instance of the 
king. Carmelianus was court poet, or poet laureate, and in this 
character comes into this true story. In his earlier time the Wars 
of the Roses had sorely troubled the people, and had destroyed nearly 
all their nobility. It became a serious problem how to stay this 
plague, as the small desultory conflicts of that time might have no 
end so long as a few knights with their followers were anxious for 
the fray. Carmelianus, by a bold poetic figure, shows us that nothing 
less than heavenly counsels were equal to the occasion. He will tell 
his own story, which he does in this very ingenious way. In 1486 
it was his duty as court poet to put forth a poem or rhapsody in 
honour of the birth of the Prince of Wales. 


“Almighty God, compassionating the miserable state of England, 
lacerated by civil war, convokes a meeting of the saints in heaven, to ask 
their opinions as to how the long-standing dispute between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster might be composed. The saints reply that if the 
omniscient Deity cared for their counsels, no one was better qualified to 
advise them than King Henry the Sixth, now in heaven, who knew all the 
circumstances—they advised that he should be called upon.” 


The king's spirit was summoned: he advised the marriage of the 
Earl of Richmond and the Princess Elizabeth, and so to make the 
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two houses one. The advice was approved and ordered ta be carried 
into effect. The poem concludes, calling upon the people to rejoice 
at the birth of the prince.* 

Among the children of this. marriage of the Earl of Richmond 
(Henry VII.) and the Princess Elizabeth were Henry, afterwards 
the Eighth, and Mary, afterwards the French queen. The story 
of the French queen, exactly as it appears in the veritable histories 
and state papers of the times, can scarcely be exceeded in interest. 
Some exquisite letters of hers are in existence, which from the hand- 
writing as well as for the matter and manner of them, show a high 
state of education. Some of them are exceedingly naive, kindly, and 
even humorous; one in the Record Office ends with, “ Your lowying 
frynd, Marie, the Frenche quene.” And a very loving friend she was. 
She was always doing good, and beseeching the kindly services of 
others who could help—one time on her knees begging the forfeited 
lives of rebels, at another asking favours in touching manner for people 
forlorn and afflicted. She asks favours of Wolsey, “Be good to my 
servant, and provide for him some living, as I meant to be good to 
him ;” to the king for a poor, honest man, Vincent Knight, “My 
dearest lord and brother, I pray you earnestly for my sake to do 
him some good and be gracious to him.” These are, of course, but 
instances. There were not many kind hearts at the court of Henry 
VIIL., but here was one at least who went a great way to redeem 
the character of that assemblage of cruel folk. The education of 
the time was forced upon even the finest ladies by somewhat hard 
and cruel methods. Elizabeth Paston, 1454, “hath been beaten 
once or twice in the week, sometimes twice a day, and her head 
broken in two or three places.” The Lady Jane Grey, the grand- 
daughter of this Mary the French queen, is very sorely and fre- 
quently punished, chastised “in ways she will not name.” The 
“Lady Mastres” of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, complains 
to Cromwell that “at the table bord are dyvers mets and freuts and 
wyne,” that “it is hard to refryn their graces from it,’ and she 
adds as one of her grievances that “there is no place of corekcyon 
there.” Highly educated for the time, and in her advanced girlhood 
exceedingly comely, the Lady Mary’s grace is much about, much at 
court, and present at the sports. The sports are such as to bring 
out the manliness and personal prowess of the knights and men-at- 
arms. There were always brilliant gatherings, jousts, and ruder 
sports on the bankside, such as bull- and bear-baiting, to be easily 
got at by boat. The Brandons of Southwark were among the most 
manly and attractive of these jousters, and one of them, Charles, 


* * Caxton,’ by W. Blales. 
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afterwards Duke of Suffolk, takes the fancy of the Lady Mary, in 


some surreptitious way it comes even to love passages between them. 
The approach of a mere knight and jouster to the king’s favourite 
sister might be difficult and dangerous; but even in ordi cases, 
with both the young people more than willing, when cannot oppor- 
tunity be found? Much more, in this case, the knight, Charles 
Brandon, was the boy playfellow with the king and brother of Mary. 
He was the son of the Brandon who was the standard-bearer on 
the side of Richmond, and was cloven down by Richard at Bosworth 
Field. These fine men, notably Charles, were favourites at court, 
he, in splendid garments or in armour, always displaying at his best 
before the princess. 

What manner of man Charles Brandon was may be read in the 
chronicles of the time. Several of his portraits are known ; they show 
him to bea man of some presence and dignity—notably the engraving 
by Vertue, in which he is presented hand in hand with his royal 
duchess. His effigy in splendid armour is in the Tower, evidence 
enough how comely and gallant a man he was, In finesse, scholarship, 
or as an ambassador, he was, so to speak, of no account whatever, his 
writing, his spelling were curious even for that age, anda simple sum 
in arithmetic was quite beyond him; but he was brave and strong, 
often was he chosen by the king himself as his partner at jousts, and 
he mostly overthrows his man ; he was brilliant at revels and masques, 
and had, as we should now say, a devil-may-care sort of way with him. 
He was free, openhanded with his money, a gambler, and always in 
debt, but sufficiently a favourite with the king to have for the asking. 
When spoils of monasteries or of rich nobles attainted are going, his 
name is always in the front rank of recipients. 

Mary the princess was now about sixteen, one of the most charming, 
best tempered, and most handsome of women in Europe. She had, on 
account of her person and her position, suitors almost everywhere 
—any one of perhaps a dozen husbands of the first rank might 
have been hers. 

The leaning towards Brandon, known as no doubt it must have 
been, apparently gave no one any serious thought; disparity might 
seem to imply impossibility, and would be taken as merely a touch of 
coquetry or a passing fancy allowable under the circumstances, 
Every one without doubt knows she is to marry one of her own con- 
dition, one of the great suitors whose names are before the English 
king and court. For state reasons the French King, Louis XIL, is 
to be husband of the Lady Mary. Accordingly, August 13, 1514, at 
the king’s palace, Greenwich, the marriage contract is signed. The 
proceedings are—a speech in Latin by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
—the letter of the King of France read out by the Bishop of Durham— 
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after which the Duke of Longueville, acting for his master Louis, 
takes the princess by the right hand, and the marriage contract in 
French is read—the princess then holds the duke’s right hand and 
reads in French her part of the service. Both having now signed the 
contract, the duke delivers to her a gold ring which she places on the 
fourth finger of her right hand, and so the ceremony is completed. 
Soon the new queen is on her way, with a noble retinue, to France. 
The Lady Jane Guildford, sister of Lord Vaux, and always a favourite 
with the Brandons, goes as mistress of the maids of honour and as 
personal attendant and friend to the young queen—my mother 
Guildford, as she is fondly called. Among the maids is Anne Boleyn, 
now aged fourteen, who in this way and at this time appears to get 
her very attractive French manners—and remains behind when the 
queen returns from France and forms one of Queen Claude’s house- 
hold until 1521. The young queen is as a goddess among the 
French people ; the king goes, as he gallantly says, to meet the nymph 
from heaven—she delights every one; merchants of all nations wait 
upon her and she gives her hand to each; even the ambassador, as 
we see in the Venetian state papers of 1514, appears to be charmed. 
She is very beautifnl, he says, she has not her match in England. He 
describes her as tall, fair, affable, and graceful ; of a light complexion, 
with a colour. Mary is now sixteen years of age.* There are many 
other passages apparently unusually warm for state papers, but they 
are no doubt quite true. Notwithstanding all these delights, the 
new queen appears to be a troublesome pleasure to the king. Dame 
Guildford is in the way, she interferes with the queen’s visits to the 
king, and is at last, as we might expect, unceremoniously dismissed. 
The queen writes in letters to the English court that the Lady 
Guildford must come back toher. She says that “yn Fraunce is not 
eny lady or gentill woman so necessary for me as sche ys. I had as 
lefe lose the wynnynge I schalle have yn France as to lose her counsell 
when I shall lacke yt.” ‘Touching the retorne of my Lady Gild- 
ford,” Wolsey is told that Louis will not have her back. These and 
other little troubles with which the nymph from heaven must have 
had something to do, must have hastened the decease of the decrepit 
and diseased king. Not that there is any complaint. She is all 
sweetness, and appears in every way a most charming wife. But 
Louis was not the first man killed by such kindnesses and disparities. 
In eighty-two days from his marriage he is dead, and the curtain 
rises upon entirely new scenes. The Venetian papers now speak of 
the queen-widow, a very handsome woman dressed all in black, with 
a white kerchief on her head and under her chin like a nun—a most 


* For a likeness corresponding to this description, see ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1805, p. 697. 
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attractive and beautiful woman. The very hour her husband died— 
note the exquisite tact !—she, knowing that through her was to be 
no heir to the crown, salutes M. d’Angouléme as king. He, in his 
turn, becomes enamoured and entangled. He goes every evening 
to see her, and informs her she may dispose of the whole of his 
kingdom more than before. His attentions are so pronounced thit 
she is soon obliged to take him into her confidence, and tell him 
the whole truth, that she will marry none other than the Duke of 
Suffolk. The duke now being over as special ambassador, that indeed 
is soon settled. She expects great trouble, and beseeches his help with 
her brother and Wolsey. So charmingly does she manage, that he, 
instead of suitor for himself, becomes partizan on behalf of Suffolk. 

In March (1515), Francis, keeping his word with her, thanks 
Henry for courtesies, and presses that Suffolk, who is now in great 
disfavour and even danger, shall be favoured on his account. What- 
ever anger might appear on the surfaze at the English court, one 
cannot but think that the actual state of affairs between these two 
young people was known or suspected, and if so, the sending thi; 
magnificent man-at-arms, an old flame too, so to speak, as specia 
messenger and protector to the widowed queen, must on the part 
of some one, probably the king, have implied a sort of sanction to their 
tender proceedings. In February there are rumours of the marriage 
of Mary with Charles Brandon, but the audacious couple, it may be, 
denounce the rumours as “malicious inventions.” The truth must, 
however, be told, and that speedily. Accordingly, many grievous and 
touching letters pass to and fro. The French queen screens the duke 
and thus excuses him. “I constrained him,” she says, and she tells her 
brother that he knew when he urged her to marry Louis of France, a 
man “aged and sickly,” that she consented only on expressed condition 
that if she survived she should marry whom she liked, and now she 
cannot alter. -She will remain in France till she hears: knowing 
her brother’s weakness, she tells him she will give up her dote, and 
even her jewels. “Suffer me,” she says, “to marry as me liketh 
for to do.” Had she come to England first, “the friars would have 
hindered her.” She was afraid of these friars, and would not put 
herself in their hands. Further, she pleads “most humbly and as 
your most sorrowful sister have compassion on us both, and write 
tome and to my lord of Suffolk some comfortable words, it should 
be of the greatest comfort to us both.” There is much more tender 
pleading with “the kynge’s grace, me brodar.” Suffolk himself writes 
that the queen was short with him; how she was in hand with him 
the first day he came, and showed him her pleasure and mind that 
she was a good lady to him, and if he would be ordered by her she 
would never have none but him. “I showed her,” he says, “to 
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write to your grace and obtain your good will, else I durst not. 
Upon this she gave me four days to accomplish the marriage or else 
never: she would go into Flanders and never have me. She would 
not come to England, she would be torn in pieces than ever she 
came there, and with that she weeped. I never saw woman so weep. 
For the passion of God,” Suffolk says to the king, “turn not your 
heart against me, mistrust me not, rather stryke of me hed and 
lyet me not lyef.” March 5, 1515, he writes (to Wolsey), “ The queen 
would never let me be in rest till I had granted her to be married ; 
and, to be plain with you, I have married her heartily,” he touchingly 
adds, “nhow me lord you know hall and in you es hall me trest.” 
Mary also beseeches Wolsey that he will not abandon her and 
Suffolk in their extreme trouble. Wolsey stands their fast friend. 
There was a council on the 22nd of April, and all but my Lord of 
York were determined to have Suffolk put to death or imprisoned. 
At this time Suffolk was in great peril, not only from the court, but 
from the people. The duke, even after his return and the court 
sanction to the marriage, dared not leave the king’s house, “the 
people would have killed him for marrying Queen Mary.” For all 
this, in after-years, Suffolk abandoned Wolsey in his extreme trouble, 
and was indeed one of those who bore hardest against him. Restored 
to favour, partly from some natural affection which even Henry 
would have for a favourite sister, and partly from a surrender of 
money and, perhaps, valuable jewels, the young princess, now about 
seventeen, and her husband began to feel safe, and to turn their 
eyes towards England. Wolsey has counselled liberality; has sug- 
gested the payment of £4000 a year to the king during the French 
queen’s life—a large peace-offering, which would now represent some 
thirty or forty thousand pounds. For the time they are willing 
to throw everything overboard so they may but be recognised by 
all as husband and wife, and be at home. In April they journey 
towards Calais, and remain there eleven days. In May, such is the 
change in the disposition of the English court, that the king and 
his ministers meet them at Dover. Now, excepting the attitude of 
the English people and perhaps some secret feelings at court adverse 
to Brandon, all goes merry as a marriage bell. The king is good 
brother to his sister; Wolsey is good friend to them both. Safe at 
last in the royal palace at Greenwich, that hurried and secret 
marriage in Paris is to be openly solemnised and sanctioned. The 
banns are accordingly asked publicly, and on the 13th of May the 
marriage of Suffolk and the French queen is solemnised at Greenwich, 
but without any outside demonstrations, there being as yet much 
anger in the public mind and some danger to the duke. I have 
not found any particulars of the banquet on this occasion, but a year 
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or two after is a sketch of some such feast at which the French 
queen and the duke are present,* which is in itself so interesting 
that I venture to give a copy of it with the names of the company, 
showing also how they were placed at the table. 


The french quene. 
Thempers Embassa. 


The Cardinall. 
The queene 
The Kinge. 





The Dutchess of Norfolk . Monsire Dancye. 

The french Ambassador . The lady Eliz Stafford. 
The Countes of Surry. The Knight of y* toyson. 
The Bushop of Spaine . The Countes of Oxenford. 
The lady Eliz Bolyn . 





The provost of Casteil . The embassado' of venice. 
The lady Howard. . . The lady Eliz Gray. 

The Duke of Norfolke . The Duke of Suffolk. 

The lady Guilford theld* The lady Abergeveny. 
The lord Marques. . . The bushop of Durham. 
The lady willughby . . The lady Mountroy. 

The Erleof Surry. . . , The Erle of Kent. 

The lady fitaw™ . . . M"* Mary ffynes. 

The lady Marques 














Mary is now the second lady at the court, is constantly at jousts, 
feasts and public rejoicings. Foreign ambassadors note that Suffolk is 
at Greenwich with little less authority than the king himself—in fact, 
that Wolsey and Suffolk between them manage the king. It must be 
supposed that such a man as Henry was willing to be managed. 

In a contemporary rare tract t is a notice of the sumptuous palace 
built for Suffolk and Mary. “Suffolk Place,” which was one of the 
names of the palace, “is of the left hand as we enter Southwark 
coming from Hampton Court, which place was made by the old Duke 
of Suffolk immediately after he married the godly and virtuous Mary 
Queen Dowager of France.” In Wyngrerdes’ map at the Bodleian, 
1546, is an elaborate and no doubt somewhat pictorial representa- 


* MS. additional, 21,116, fol. 44, British Museum. 
+ John Elder’s letter, ‘ Chronicle of Queen Jane,’ Camden Society. 
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tion * of this Gothic structure. “In these our years curious building 
did flourish in England, and masonrie was never better,” as Harrison 
in his description says. In a sort of office mapf of Southwark, 
found by Mr. Halliwell among the Lancaster Records at the Record 
Office, and of date about 1542, is a rude but most authentic represen- 
tation of this palace with about and behind ita park. It is named 
the manor place, and the park, the liberty of the manor. Where 
now is the Mint is “the park gate,” and where now is Barclay’s brew- 
house, adjoining the Bishop of Winchester’s old palace and liberty, is 
another “parck gate.” The rude sketch of the palace shows ap- 
parently stone walls, a wide gateway with a sort of tower-like struc- 
ture ornamented over with flags. In the high street opposite the 
east front corner of the palace is the “bolrynge;” and about, all of 
them named, are prisons and many an inn, for both which kinds of 
buildings Southwark was especially famous. The old church of St. 
George the Martyr is shown over against the south corner of the 
palace. Built as it was for Mary, and apparently a sumptuous and 
dignified palace, she yet does not appear to have long made it her 
home. Letters are often dated from Southwark and Suffolk Place ; 
the king dines here, notably in 1519; Charles the Fifth in 1522 
dines, and hunts in the park; and in after-times ambassadors and 
other distinguished people are here lodged. No one of Mary’s 
children is born here; she is at Bath Place, in the Strand, when the 
first child is born. This Southwark palace must have been built in 
an unfortunate place—south of the river the fields were freely inter- 
sected with small streams and ditches ; bridges crossing these streams 
are shown in the earlier maps, here, there and everywhere. Not un- 
frequently the locality, being below the level of the river, was flooded 
—the district was of course unhealthy and was always severely visited 
by the various plagues which never for long left England. The 
unhealthiness of the place is most likely the reason why Mary dwelt 
so little in Southwark ; as it was, she suffered most probably from the 
marshy grounds about her here. In 1518 some one writing of her 
says it has pleased God “to wyesset her wyth a nagu (ague) wyche 
has taken her Grace hewarre (every) third day.” She suffers from 
disease and pain in the side, a common result of persistent ague, but 
pleasantly adds that her brother’s kindness takes away a great part 
of the pain. Princess and flower of England as she is, she has many 
troubles ; there were questions concerning the legality of her marriage, 
Suffolk having been married before and his wife not dead, which 
nothing but a Pope’s bull or dispensation could set right—her 


* Copied in Brayley’s ‘Surrey.’ 
+ A facsimile copy faces the title-page of my ‘Old Southwark’ 
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husband is a spendthrift and persistent gambler *—Wolsey or the 
king is often reminding them of debt {—old debts and obligations to 
the king which hang like millstones round their necks. The French 
queen gets worse and worse; physicians are consulted, but they do 
her no good. Writing from Croydon, Suffolk sadly says she has a 
disease in her side and is very ill; he has been twice on his way to 
court, where he for the time seldom comes, and she sent for him to 
come hastily back and will not have him away. She never gets better, 
but finally sinks and dies in June 1533. Although Mary is but 
little noticed in history, the records of the time are full of references 
to her as one of the kindest and best of the remarkable people who 
formed the court of Henry VIII. 


* A scene from ‘Henry VIII’: 
“Kina. Charles, I will play no more to-night. 

Surr. Sir, I did never win of you before. 

Kine. But little, Charles, nor shall not when my fancies on my play.” 
+ 1521, a note of “ £23,900 due from Suffolk and Mary, his wife.” 


Wii Rentz. 











What is there left for Me to say? 


Waar is there left for us to say, 

O love, my love, this winter’s day ? 
When winter snowflakes drift and fall 
Adown our frozen garden wall, 

And silent is the garden walk 

Where we have paced in eager talk. 


What is there left for us to say 

But what we know by heart to-day? 
There is no need for you to tell 

The love of which I know so well; 
There is no kiss that you can take 
But what a thousand dead ones wake 
To warmth and love again for you, 
Who know my heart and love are true. 


There is no look hid in your eyes 
Which I could learn with new surprise, 
There is no word I could not say, 


There is no prayer I could not pray, 
Where, full within the light of love, 
I lift my thankful eyes above. 


ErHe, DE FoNBLANQUE. 
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Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, AutHor oF ‘ADAM AND EVE.’ 


Cuapter V. 
“Written with tears in heart’s close-bleeding book.” 


Dorine the month which followed Jack Dorian’s departure, several 
letters had come from him—three in the first fortnight, and after 
the lapse of a week another which still waited a reply. Strangely 
enough Robin, who during any of Jack’s former absences had been 
ready on the slightest provocation to plunge into a correspondence 
with him, now shirked writing—seemed to regard answering his 
letters as a task of which, seeing she had much to occupy her, her 
father might well relieve her. 

“All right then, I'll set about it to-morrow,” Mr. Veriker would 
reply—to-morrow was always Mr. Veriker’s time for doing anything 
he had to do—and the morrow come, Robin, who by some intuition 
always seemed to discover that the thing had not been done, would 
say, a trifle sharply : 

“Tf you don’t write soon, dear, you may as well give up writing 
altogether. Jack will have left the place he was at, and the letter 
won’t reach him.” 

“Then like a good girl sit down and write the letter yourself; 
then it will be done without any more delay.” 

But no; in this Robin would not be persuaded. She had some- 
thing to make, something to mend, something which would occupy 
her time too fully to leave any leisure for writing to Jack. 

She did not say that since he had left them she had commenced 
a hundred letters to him; each one torn up, and scattered to the 
winds, because in her desire to sting she was conscious of betraying 
a bitterness which she strove in vain not to discover. The cruel 
certainty that Jack had but amused himself—still regarding her 
as a plaything—had curdled Robin’s fresh love, and left her filled 
with the desire to stab, wound, give pain in some way to him who 
had made her so cruelly suffer. 

She was but by a few months past seventeen—age, when Sorrow’s 
hand strikes so sharply, and Time’s healing comes so swiftly. 

Unluckily, too, situated as they were just now, there was nothing 
in her life to distract her. The bathing season over, the Italians 
whom they had known were gone away, and among the many 
travellers who came there was no one whom they knew. 
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Accustomed to see her father easy, gay, and overflowing with 
good spirits, Robin could not reconcile herself to the change which 
had come over him. He who had ever sought pleasure, and found 
distraction in every form of excitement, seemed now incapable of 
being amused by anything or anybody. In place of the old rattle 
of jest and small talk, which, poured out between him and Robin, 
had made the hours when they were together have wings, he would 
sit silent and gloomy, only making an effort to speak when his 
daughter’s questions obliged him to give a reply. He would beg 
her to go out, and grow impatient at being left alone; would propose 
a walk, and find some excuse why she should go one way and he 
another. 

At her wit;’-end to know the cause of the change, Robin was fain 
to set it down to the dull life they were leading; but when she 
proposed going away, Mr. Veriker saw no reason for leaving. On 
the contrary, there were times when he spoke of spending the winter 
at Venice, and the very next day perhaps he talked of packing up, 
and being off before the week was out. Nothing pleased him, 
suited him, satisfied him; and in place of that unruffled temper, and 
the easy good-humour which had smoothed all difficulties and gained 
him a hundred friends, he was sharp, irritable, and had fits of anger 
such as Robin had never seen him give way to before. Life for 
both of them seemed to have changed its hue: it had been rose- 
coloured, it was now grey: a mist obscured the sun, clouds had over- 
cast the sky—happiness had taken flight, Jack had gone away. 

One morning after Robin had been taking a stroll in the public 
gardens, and had come home to fetch her father so that they might 
go out for their dinner as usual, she surprised him reading a 
telegram which for a moment he seemed inclined to hide, and then 
held out towards her. 

“A surprise for you,” he said, “somebody is coming—here— 
to see us.” 

“ Somebody ! ” 

The world only contained one somebody for Robin; and the blood 
which had rushed to her heart, mounted up, and flooded her neck 
and face so that though her eyes were on the words the letters 
danced before them. 

“Christopher Blunt,” she said at length. “Christopher Blunt,” 
she repeated dreamily. “Who is Christopher Blunt, papa? I 
never heard the name.” 

“Oh, yes! yes! you have,” said Mr. Veriker hastily, “it’s the 
man who married your poor mother’s sister. They offered to take 
you when she died, and adopt you as their own child. You've often 
heard me speak of it in days gone by.” 
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“Of course I remember now,” said Robin, becoming alive to the 
laboured way in which her father was speaking, and noticing that 
he had been lying down on the sofa, on which he was still half 
reclining, that his necktie was loosened, and that there was a 
strong smell of ether in the room. “Have you not been well, 
P apa ? ” 

“Not quite; nothing much: a little faint—it’s been a hot day, 
I think.” 

“ But you seemed all right when I went away.” 

“Well, my dear, so I was, but I can’t sign an agreement to always 
remain as you leave me. I wish I could. Have you read what 
he says ?” 

Robin had been going over the words this time with understanding, 
and a gradual comprehension of what they were meant to convey. 


“Christopher Blunt, Verona, to Aston Veriker, Hotel Bregno, 
Venice. 


“Leave here to-morrow; reach Venice by evening train. 
Please meet me at station.” 


“Why that means to-night,” she said, running her eyes back 
to the date of dispatch. “It was sent yesterday ; how is it we didn’t 


get it, I wonder ?” 

“Well, that I mean to inquire about; the fellow who brought it 
only knew that he had been told to deliver it. Considering how 
they manage their affairs here, the wonder is we’ve ever had it 
at all.” 

Mr. Veriker was trying, while letting his lips speak, to arrange 
what more he should say to Robin. She on her part paying no heed 
to his words, was thinking what could possibly be bringing this 
man to see them. 

“Isn’t it very odd his coming ?—You dislike him so, don’t you ? 
Have you any idea why it is?” 

“Why it is I dislike him? Oh, my ideas are perfectly clear on 
that score, certainly ;” and he gave a little laugh which experience 
had taught his daughter was meant to conceal a certain shiftiness 
of answer. 

“TI thought you'd know that was not what I meant,” she said 
gravely, “only it seems so odd for a person with whom you have 
had nothing to do for years, to all at once send a telegram like this, 
that I fancied you might have written, or have had a letter from 
him perhaps.” 

“No, that is the only communication I have had with him— 
what he has in his head by coming I know no more than you do.” 
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“Shall you go to the station ?” 

“ Decidedly I shall. Who knows?—he may be going to make us 
heirs to his property.” 

“ Not likely—he has a son, hasn’t he ?” 

“He had. Look here, Bobby, perhaps he may have come to ask 
your hand in marriage for him.” 

Robin gave a contemptuous little “Hm! He might have spared 
himself the trouble then.” 

“Why ?” said her father, “ you must marry some day.” 

“Some day—that is very far off then.” 

“T don’t know that—it would be a very great ease to my mind to 
see you provided for. Think if I had to leave you, how friendless 
you would be.” 

“Leave me! How leave me?” 

Mr. Veriker looked up and the eyes of the father and daughter 
met, and in an instant they were locked in each other’s arms, their 
faces wetted by each other’s tears. 

“Father, father, don’t talk like that—whom have I left me in 
the world but you?” 

The shadow had come so near that, for the first time, Robin had 


perceived it, and something within her whispered that its name was 
Death. 


Cuapter VI. 


“Oh! how many torments lie in the small circle of a wedding-ring!” 


Many years had passed since Mr. Veriker and Mr. Blunt had met— 
years in which the one man had mounted Fortune’s ladder with as 
much ease as the other had slipped down it. They had married 
sisters, the one bond of union between them, if that can be called 
union which is the origin and motive power of dissension, for Mr. 
Veriker, unmindful of a sacrifice which had been chiefly made to 
afford a home for the girl he had taken as wife, began by the deter- 
mination to separate her as effectually as possible from those who 
belonged to her. 

Necessity does™not demand the details which made Robina 
Hamilton marry Mr. Blunt. Suffice it to say, that at the time he made 
his offer, she and her sister Alice were living on the charity of those 
who made the bread of dependence very bitter. Mr. Blunt, a self- 
made man, who had risen from workman to master, was uneducated, 
middle-aged, and a widower, but he was able to offer independence ; and 
mightiest of all the arguments in his favour, there would be a home 
to give to Alice, her young sister. Robina Hamilton seemed to 
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have come into the world to sacrifice her inclinations to the interests 
of others, therefore, when she saw that the welfare of the being 
dearest to her would be furthered by her marriage, she set her 
personal scruples on one side and hesitated ne longer. 

From the hour of this contemplated marriage, and through all the 
years after, Mrs. Blunt lived the life of a martyr ; her sensitive nature 
revolting against, her refinement outraged by, the man whom she had 
vowed to honour. But from her conduct she allowed no one ever to 
guess this; and when, in due time, Alice became the wife of Mr. 
Veriker, and it was apparent that he intended to withdraw from any 
intimacy which entailed the companionship of Mr. Blunt, Robina 
sacrificed the love she bore her sister to the obedience she had 
promised to render to her husband. Before undertaking her duties 
she had examined their requirements, and now that she was put to 
the test her strength was not wanting. 

Perhaps her greatest trial was in being forced to listen to the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Blunt, indignation the more bitter because it was he who 
had most furthered this marriage, for the tumult—caused by seeing 
Alice unjustly treated—over, Mrs. Blunt could not give her hearty 
approval of Mr. Veriker, who, in spite of his good looks and fascinating 
manners, was not the husband she would have chosen for her sister. 
But in this her better judgment was overruled ; Alice would not believe 
it possible that her lover could have a fault, and Mr. Blunt with the 
unacknowledged desire of being brother-in-law to a man who was cousin 
to a lord, shut his eyes to everything but the fact that Mr. Veriker’s 
name was to be found in the ‘ Peerage.’ 

But unluckily before long Mr. Veriker’s name was also to be 
found in the bankruptcy list, and then it was that revenge came 
sweet. Mr. Blunt would listen to no appeal. He lend his money 
to a fellow who had turned up his nose at him! not if he knew it, he 
wouldn’t. No! no, let him go tohis cousins, Lord this or Lord that, 
and see what they thought of him; he thought him a swindler, a 
vagabond, a cheat who had entered the house of an honest man and 
imposed himself on a respectable family, and so he’d tell him if ever 
the opportunity was given him ; and the opportunity being given him 
a scene of recrimination took place, which separated the two men for 
ever; it even divided the sisters; and the Verikers soon after taking 
flight from England, Mrs. Blunt had to call up all the fortitude 
she could muster, in order to bear the burden she had imposed on 
herself. 

There was one duty attached to her sad lot which very soon 
became a pleasure. Her husband had a son—a boy of six or seven— 
whose birth had made Mr. Blunt a widower. The child had come 
late in his married life after years of desire, as if Fortune having 
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begun to shower gifts, could not stay her hand from bestowing any 
thing he asked of her. 

But in their fulfilment, wishes sometimes entail an undreamed-of 
penalty ; in this case it'was the death of his wife, a weak, sickly woman 
whom he never had seemingly cared much for, but who left a vacant 
place in his heart which no one else could ever fill, for she had been 
his early choice, the partner of his struggles, the companion in his 
difficulties. Through the whole period of her expectancy the poor 
wife felt her joy overshadowed by the dread of her coming end, but 
she never allowed her fears to be suspected by her husband, and 
when with life ebbing fast away she pointed to the child and tried 
to smile, a rush of tenderness such as he had never felt before 
mastered the strong man, and he offered God back the child he 
had coveted, if in exchange He would spare him the wife he had 
never valued. ; 

To see, therefore, Robina make this boy the object of her maternal 
care gave hera hold on Mr. Blunt that nothing else could have 
effected; and when some years later, at great risk to herself, she 
nursed little Christopher through a terrible fever, and by her devotion 
saved his life, although Mr. Blunt said little, he registered a solemn 
vow, that ask what she might, he would not deny her. But Mrs. 
Blunt was not a woman to make demands, and a very long time 
went by ere her husband was called on to redeem his—to her— 
unknown pledge. 

That sudden exodus of the Verikers from England had seemed 
their starting-point of downfall; from that time they were constantly 
in difficulties, sometimes at home, sometimes abroad, now sinking, now 
swimming, within an ace of making a fortune, on the very brink of 
ruin. In vain did Robina urge all she could think of, and often 
more than even to herself she could justify, in Mr. Veriker’s defence ; 
but of what use advancing the plea of extravagant habits to a man 
who had contrived to save on a pound a week, how could she echo the 
lament that it was impossible to live on three hundred a year when 
Mr. Blunt had thought himself passing rich on less than half that 
sum? Tender heart! she did the best she could, and by saving, 
pinching, and denying herself in every way, she contrived from time 
to time to send her sister some substantial proof of her love, more 
especially after a little girl was born, to whom they made her god- 
mother, and gave the name of Robina. 

This child was six years old when, after an illness of short 
duration, the news came of her mother’s death, and then it was that 
Mrs. Blunt made her appeal, and Mr. Blunt granted her request. 
A letter was sent to Mr. Veriker, offering to take the child, and with 
the understanding that he would make no later claim on her, adopt 
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her as their daughter. The request—in the making of which Mr. 
Blunt insisted on putting in a word here and there—came to a 
bowed-down, sorrow-stricken man. Mr. Veriker, in spite of all 
the follies by which he had tried her, worshipped his wife with a 
lover-like devotion to the end; the child she had borne him was as 
the apple of his eye. Resign this, his only treasure, to those who, 
besides stealing her love from him, would bring her up to hate and 
despise her father! No! rather would he jump into the river with 
her; and his gall being stirred by their wish to rob him of all that 
remained of that wife so dear, he flung back his refusal worded with 
so much disdain and bitterness, that it was impossible for a time 
that Mrs. Blunt should ask her husband to reconsider the subject. 
Later on she wrote herself, but no reply came. Another, and 
another letter, begging for news of the child, remained unanswered. 
What was to be done? The question was more than ever before her 
mind when an illness prostrated her, which at an unexpected moment 
took a fatal turn, and she rapidly sank—but not before she had said 
to her husband in presence of his son Christopher : 

“Promise to remember that Alice’s child is my godchild, and that 
her name is Robina.” 

Seven years had gone by between the night when those words 
were spoken and the morning when Mr. Veriker’s letter brought 


them back to Mr. Blunt’s memory, but the impression they had 
made was not worn out, and the telegram just received was the 
result of their influence. 


Cuapter VII. 


Seemne that if Mr. Blunt was to be met at the station there was 
no time left for delay, Mr. Veriker hastily sought to restore his 
daughter’s composure by laughing at her fears, and declaring that 
except for a little faintness which he could perfectly account for, he 
felt as well as he ever had felt in his life. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I don’t know what people would say 
of two silly geese who can’t take a joke without flinging themselves 
into one another’s arms. I don’t know which deserves a whipping 
most, you or I.” 

Robin smiled. The shadow past, she wondered herself why she 
had been struck with such sudden fear. 

“But you looked so,” she said, “I couldn’t help it, papa.” 

“Bless my soul! I must take care not to look like that again, 


at least not to-night, or I may have old Blunt’s sixteen-stone weight 
on my neck.” 
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“Oh, he’s a big man, is he?” said Robin. 

“Big!” said Mr. Veriker, puffing out his cheeks and swelling 
himself into an attitude of great importance. “In his own estimate 
there isn’t a street in England wide enough for him to walk down. 
The Grand Canal may serve him, but nothing narrower, depend on 
that.” 

“ What are you going to do with him, papa?” 

“That depends on what he wishes to be done with. It’s time, 
however, I set off to see, or the train will be in, and he will be off, 
and I shan’t be there.” 

He talked while re-arranging his dress, hoping to divert his 
daughter’s attention from his movements. He had decided to go 
to the station, but the effort to get there was costing him more than 
even to himself he cared to own. 

“If she were only out of the room, I should get on better,” he 
thought, oppressed by the desire to draw a deep breath, and stopped 
by the certain recurrence of a sharp stab of pain, which, when it 
came, had forced him to ery out. 

“Robin, what if you were to go as far as the steps and see if you 
could find Paolo. I'll follow directly after.” 

Robin threw on her hat: in an instant she had gone. Paolo was 
waiting there, and she secured him and his gondola. 

“Tt’s all right; I’ve got him,” she called ont as soon as she 
caught sight of her father, and running to meet him, she turned 
and walked by his side. “I'd best look after myself about dinner, 
hadn’t 1? You're most likely to go off somewhere with him, and if 
not, you'll come back at once, I suppose?” 

«“ Of course I shall,” Mr. Veriker managed to say. 

Distressed as he was by this indescribable sense of suffering, the 
mere giving utterance to a word was a labour. He had felt nothing 
like this since the night when he had spoken to Jack Dorian, and 
a presentiment haunted him that at sight of his old enemy a similar 
spasm would attack him. The bare supposition of that agony brought 
out a damp sweat upon his forehead; a trembling seized upon his 
limbs. Overcome by a sickening nervousness that he could not 
master, he made a stop. 

“ After all,” he said, drawing in his breath as if seized with sudden 
pain, “I shan’t be able to go and meet this man. For Heaven’s 
sake, my dear, don’t look at me like that” (Robin had turned on him 
a face filled with alarm): “it’s nothing but a passing distress, which I 
hoped some brandy that I took before coming out would have set 
straight, but it hasn’t done so.” 

“ Whatever shall we do, papa ?” 

“Do? Oh! why you must go instead of me, that’s all. Tell him 
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I came as far as here, but I didn’t feel well and couldn’t get on, and 
that I want to know where he means to stop, so that I may see 
him either to-night, or the first thing to-morrow morning,” 

Robin hailed Paolo and made a sign to him that she was ready. 

“And I was going to say,” added Mr. Veriker, “if he begins 
asking any questions about me, remember that you don’t know any- 
thing. Say that I said so, but that I would explain everything to 
him. You understand ?” 

Robin assented. It was not the first time such a caution had been 
given her. 

“ You're safe to spot him,” continued her father—“ big, fat, pom- 
pous-looking, with a red face, and Britisher marked on every line 
of it.” 

“T'll find him out,” she said, searching in her pocket for a coin to 
bestow on the old fellow who was holding on the boat. “ And after- 
wards I'll come back as soon as ever I can.” 

“ Let Paolo wait and bring you back, unless you see that you can 
be of any service. You know I want you to edge yourself into the 
old brute’s good graces. Don’t forget to let him know that you’re 
called Robin after your aunt Robina, and—here, I say,” for she was 
already taking her seat, “while you’re there, suppose you make a 
stretch, and see how it sounds to call him uncle.” 

“Uncle!” cried Robin, with a little gesture of contempt. ‘ Come, 
I like that ;” and her fears being lightened by this seeming return 
of her father’s usual manner, she kissed her hand, showing a smiling, 
bright face, as the boat pushed off and away. 

The moon was beginning to rise—its slender cresset hung in a 
cloudless sky, yet, in the narrow canals through which their way 
led, the light had long ago died out. Except for the swish of water 
when something went swiftly by, not a sound disturbed the silence, 
and Robin, who at starting had been busily arranging what she 
would do and say, gradually forgot the object of her present journey, 
and let creep into her mind the recollection of the last time she had 
gone that way : how Paolo had taken them then, how her father had 
made him sing, and, without seeming to listen to the song, Jack had 
sat by her side. Leaned back, hidden in the darkness, Robin let her 
tears flow fast—flow out of pity for her own sad case: she was so 
young to have her love thrown back upon herself, so friendless, so deso- 
late, for, although unacknowledged even in thought, the chill of that 
shadow she had seen hovering near her father still ran cold within 
her, and its icy presence had ousted out love to fill its place by a 
great yearning after sympathy. Oh, for an ear into which she could 
pour her troubles! a breast on which she could sob out her sorrow! 
Inyoluntarily her arms were stretched out, only to fall listlessly down 
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a moment later, for who was there now to answer that appeal ?— 
Jack had left her—Jack had forsaken her. 

The raised voice of Paolo, as with a dexterous movement he shot 
his gondola into the very midst of noise and bustle, roused Robin 
from her dreaming. They were nearing the station, passing the 
Ca d’Oro, whose front shone here and there in flecks of light. The 
struggle to push ahead warned them that they had no time to spare, 
and the sound of the near approaching train was heard as Robin 
began to mount the station steps. 

“ Big, fat, pompous,” she found herself repeating as some minutes 
later she stood reviewing the individual travellers who in all the 
wild confusion of a foreign arrival seemed to crowd round and pass 
before her. Englishmen there were, and in very respectable numbers 
too, but not one among them in any way answering to that 
description. 

“He can’t have come,” she thought, giving a sigh of relief as she 
retraced her steps back from a scrutiny which had extended to the 
very end carriage of the train ; ‘‘ they have all gone—that is nearly 
all,” for her attention was at that minute drawn to a young man 
whom she had passed before but without taking any notice of him— 
perhaps she would not have noticed him now but that as her glance 
tell on him he turned abruptly away, making it apparent that he had 
been watching her. 

Either to save himself embarrassment or that he had really a 
question to put, he left his luggage standing while he stepped over 
to speak to a porter—an opportunity seized by Robin to crane her 
neck as she passed by and read the letters, which, painted in white 
on his Gladstone bag, stood no doubt as the initials of the bashful 
owner. ‘“C. B.” Her voice confirmed what her eyes had seen, and 
then her face in turn grew very red, for she had spoken aloud and 
the young man had heard her. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she stammered, “but I am trying to find 
some one.” 

“ Are you? So am I,” and he stopped. 

“ You're not Mr. Blunt, are you?” 

“Yes, I am—is your name Veriker ? ” 

“Tam Robin Veriker.” 

“What! Mr. Veriker’s daughter? Iam Mr. Blunt’s son.” 

“ Qh, that accounts for it then, I was looking for your father,” and 
they both shook hands, took a little survey of each other, and then 
laughed rather shyly. 

“Isn’t Mr. Blunt with you?” asked Robin. 


“No; he never intended coming. Mr. Veriker has had his letter, 
hasn’t he?” 
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“T don’t think so; he was very surprised when he got the 
telegram, it only reached us this evening, and thinking it was your 
father he wondered rather what was bringing him,” 

“Oh !—ah, yes!” 

Mr. Veriker’s letter had warned them that his state of health was 
not known to his daughter. Christopher now guessed that the 
appeal he had made had been also kept from her. 

“T shall have all that to explain to him. I hope he is well.” 

“No, not quite he isn’t, or he would have come himself to meet 
you. He did attempt it but he was obliged to go back—it has been 
very hot. I dare say you have felt it to-day travelling. Have you 
anything beside what is here?” 

“No; this is all.” 

“'Then shall we go?” 

She led the way, Christopher following her. 

“T have a gondola waiting for me,” she said as they went down. 
“T don’t know what you are going to do, but can I take you 
anywhere ?” 

“Qh!” thank you. I——” and he hesitated. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“ Well, frankly, I thought your father would have arranged for 
me. Evidently the letter has gone astray ; it’s only a question of an 
hotel, though. To which shall I go? Can you decide for me?” 

There are lots of hotels, only—I—was thinking whether perhaps it 
wouldn’t be best to ask papa. I could run up to him while you 
waited at the steps—it’s no distance, I shouldn’t keep you.” 

“Would it be troubling him—perhaps it would.if he is not well, 
and it does not in the least matter. I don’t care where I am put, so 
long as I am not far off from you.” 

“T wish I could ask you to come to us,” Robin said, her face 
growing a little rosy, “ but I dare say you know that we are not very 
well off, and our hotel is one of those where English people never go. 
It is kept by an Italian—you know the sort of place. It would not suit 
you in the least, I feel certain of that.” 

“TI wish you would let me try,” said Christopher, “I am not at all 
difficult to please, and my object in coming was to seeas much of you 
as I possibly could.” 

“Was it?” Robin’s look betrayed her surprise. “ Did you only 
come to see us, then?” 

“That was all. It seems to astonish you.” 

“It does rather, because, you know, I have been used to think we 
were great enemies.” 

“But you don’t think so now?” 

She shook her head. 


VOL, LXIV. 
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“No, I don’t. Comealong ; we will go and ask papa,” and turning, 
she said something to the porter, adding to Christopher, “I’ve told 
him to take on your luggage and hail the gondola.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Comina from under the covered station out on the steps, Christopher’s 
bewildered senses seemed lost in amazement. The scene which lay 
before him was so unlike anything he had ever looked upon, that he 
could scarce persuade himself it was not the conjured-up art of some 
magician’s wand, and, following Robin, he elbowed his way through 
the crowd and got into the gondola like one in a dream. 

The wondrous grandeur of that line of palaces, shown by the 
moon’s pale light, in all their majesty—the glitter of a thousand 
twinkles reflected on the surface of that glassy water—the weird, 
fantastic boats passing, crossing, shooting ahead of each other, guided 
by the strange cries of the gondoliers ; all was new to Christopher, who 
felt each moment a fresh demand made on his interest and attention. 

“ How wonderful,” he said, “ all this seems to me!” 

“Why, have you never been here before?” asked Robin. 

“ Never—I was going to say I had never been abroad before ; but 
once, during the Exhibition, I went with my father to Paris— 
coming so far as this was quite an undertaking for me.” 

Robin turned on him a look of inquiry. 

“ Are you wondering,” he said, with a half amused smile, “ what 
made me come so far?” 

“Well, yes; ” and she blushed and laughed, adding quickly, “ but 
you need not tell me if it is anything to do with papa, because it 
might be about business which he would not care for me to know. 
Men get mixed up with such a lot of things,” she continued, by way 
of explanation, “ betting and racing and playing, that, to my mind, 
girls are best out of altogether.” 

For a moment Christopher was a little taken aback. ‘I’m very 
glad to hear you say so,” he said gravely. “I have a horror of 
gambling myself.” 

“Have you? Oh, I haven’t a bit, if one was only always able to 
win—it’s the losing I hate. Papa hadn’t any decent luck at all last 
year. I don’t fancy we shall go to Monaco this season ;” she made a 
little pause, “he does not seem well,” she said thoughtfully, “ his 
spirits are not the same, I can’t think why. You don’t know any 
reason, do you?” 

“Oh, I suffer dreadfully from low spirits myself, without any 
reason at all,” said Christopher evasively ; “that is why this change 
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may do me good, and it might be the same with your father. If I 
could persuade him to come to England, what would you say?” 

“Say he wasn’t to go without me.” The earnestness of her words 
made Christopher smile. 

“You would not consent to be parted from him, then,” he said 
jestingly. 

“Parted! that was what you wanted to do once before,” she said 
fiercely, “to part us, and I have hated you for it ever since, and I 
shall hate you a thousand times more if you try now in any way to 
attempt it.” 

“That is right! I am very glad to hear you say so. No, no— 
believe me, very far from my mind is it to wish to separate you and 
your father.” 

The sympathy in his voice touched Robin ; and the tears, which for 
the last few hours had lain very close to her eyes, welled over and 
fell in a quick shower. 

“TI don’t know what is the matter with me to-day,” she said 
struggling to regain composure. “I seem to be ready to laugh or cry 
if any one but holds up his finger to me—I’m not always quite so 
foolish, you know, but—he isn’t well—that—I can see, and—if you are 
only two, it does make such a difference, doesn’t it? You haven't any 
one but a father, have you?” 

“No; I have lost my mother—that is, the one who was a mother 
to me—your aunt, Robina—it was she who told me about you, who 
used to talk of you, who gave me the desire to see the one who was 
named after her.” 

Robin nodded her head—she could not trust herself to speak just 
then, and they went on insilence. Out of the Grand Canal they had 
now turned into one of the narrow passages in the midst of darkness, 
with all around hushed and still. Gliding swiftly, stealthily on, they 
seemed like shadows who have left life’s shore to “ shape their course 
into the silent land.” The thought came to Christopher, and there ran 
through him a little shiver. 

“You are cold,” said Robin as they shot out into light again, 
“but here we are close to the steps now, there in front, do you see? 
I won’t keep you any time while I run up—if you don’t mind, I think 
it would be best that I should first speak to papa.” 

She was soon in the Calle S. Moisé and across the bridge, close to 
which stood their unpretending hotel. Her father was upstairs in 
his room, the door of which she pushed gently open and entered. 

“ Better ?” she asked anxiously as she tiptoed in. 

“ Right asa nine-pin; IknewIshould be. Well, what about him ? 
—has he come ?” 

“Yes ; I’ve hooked my fish and am waiting to landhim. Such fun 
x 2 
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at the station ; it’s the greatest wonder I did not miss him—it’s the 
son, not the father—the father never meant to come.” 

“Never meant to come!” Mr. Veriker sat suddenly upright so 
that he might face his daughter. “Do you mean that we're to be 
spared the old ruffian altogether ?” 

“Yes. He thought you knew. He says they sent you a letter.” 

“When did they send me a letter ?” 

“T don’t know; but we mustn’t stop to talk about that now, because 
he’s waiting—he wants to know if he can’t come here and be with 
us altogether.” 

“But certainly bring him to me—let me clasp him to my beating 
heart.” 

“Yes; but think of what the house is like, papa—be serious, 
now, do.” 

“Never more so, my dear. I’m only dying to hug the fellow like 
a bear, for joy that he hasn’t turned out to be his old father. Joking 
apart, though, I see no reason on earth why he shouldn’t come. What's 
he like, eh?” and the screw up he gave to his face showed that the 
opinion he had formed was by no meuns flattering to Christopher. 

“No; he’s not a bit like that,” said Robin promptly. “ Perhaps 
you wouldn’t pick him out for looking like a gentleman, but it would 
never enter your mind to think him vulgar. I like him so far, and 
if”—and she let her eyes wander round—* you think it would do, I 
should like him to come here.” 

“Off you go and bring him back with you then. Hang it all, ifa 
Veriker can put up with the place, it’s good enough fora Blunt any 
day ! » 


The life into which Christopher Blunt was about to plunge was as 
new to him as though an Icelander should be suddenly dropped down 
into the heart of Africa. 

For years the word home, in the sense of social intercourse and 
family ties, had for him had no meaning. It was true that he and his 
father inhabited one house together, but they would have been bound 
closer to each other had fifty miles separated them. They had not a 
taste, an idea, a thought, in common. Mr. Blunt’s one aim in life 
had been to get on, his pride to be counted a cute fellow. Success 
had so far rewarded his efforts that he was now a rich man with— 
strange as it sounds, but more common than appears—the experience 
that it is sometimes easier to make money than it is to spend it. 

Not content to remain where his eyes were constantly caught by 
the rungs of the ladder by which he had mounted, some few years 
before he had purchased an estate on which he had gone to live, 
under the idea of setting himself up as a county magnate. Why 
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not? He had always ranked people according to the riches with 
which they were surrounded, and if he lived in the biggest house, 
kept the most servants, and drove the best horses, surely he would 
be entitled to a corresponding amount of consideratien. So in pro- 
spect of the position he was about to assume, he had, to quote his 
own statement, the place put in thorough repair, the gardens ar- 
ranged after the most approved fashion, and the house done up to his 
standard of decorative perfection, “to look as if no money had been 
spared upon it,” and having altered the old place—the dwelling of a 
family who had held it for generations— into an eyesore to all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, Mr. Blunt, in all the pomp of pride and 
glory, came down and took up his abode there, and was furious because 
nobody showed any disposition to welcome him. Some few called, 
others took no notice; the rector did not entertain, the squire was 
always away, and though some years had now elapsed since he came 
to Wadpole, but very little progress towards further intimacy had 
been effected. 

As is natural to such a condition, Mr. Blunt assigned every cause 
but the real one; his most fixed idea being that the house needed a 
mistress, his son Christopher must marry. Easy enough to say, and 
in the case of most young men with such prospects, easy enough to 
carry out; but unfortunately for the speedy accomplishment of his 
father’s desires, young Christopher was shy, retiring, and sensitive to 
a degree. Fully alive to the ostentation and vulgar display which 
delighted his father, the son winced under the contempt he saw it 
drew forth, and nothing would induce him to thrust himself among 
persons whose cold toleration humiliated him with the sense of a false 
position. Added to this, he bore the burden of constitutionally 
delicate health, a misfortune which but added strength to Mr. Blunt’s 
wishes. Unwilling to acknowledge that anything belonging to him 
could labour under defect or imperfection, he scored his son’s frequent 
indispositions to the way he had been brought up. “It’s been over- 
done,” he said: “ he’s had too much care, he’s been completely molly- 
coddled, he wants a spice of the devil put into him.” 

And with Mr. Veriker’s letter in his hand, the thought came of 
what a past master in that art was the man from whom this letter 
had come. Christopher while speaking of the Verikers, had let drop 
a wish to see Italy, and above all to see Venice. Why not let him 
go ?—it was an opportunity which might not occur again. 

“What do you say,” he said, “to setting off at once and sifting out 
how much truth there is in what he says here.” 

Christopher caught at the suggestion. Since the death of his 


step-mother, he had been possessed with a great desire to find out the 
child who had lain so close to her heart. 
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“ You'll write and tell them to expect me,” he said before starting. 

“But I shan’t know when you'll get there—not the exact day, I 
shan’t.” 

“Qh, I'll send a telegram to tell them that, but you prepare them 
—I can’t bear dropping down on people unawares.” 

“ All right,” said the father, and he nodded his head in farewell, 
adding inwardly, “and that’s just what I want you to do, my boy, 
never give the devil the chance of getting his boots on, or he'll take 
good care his cloven foot don’t meet your eye.” 


Caapter IX. 


“Un jour que j’étais triste, le bonheur a passé en chantant sous ma 
fenttre, il m’a fait signe du doigt, et je l’ai suivi au fond de I’Italie.” 


Ir the art of making people feel at ease consists in being thoroughly 
at ease one’s self, it was an utter impossibility for any one to suffer 
constraint in Mr. Veriker’s presence, and the greeting he gave to 
Christopher, although it fell short of the metaphor he had indulged 
in, was sufficiently warm to do away with all embarrassment between 
them. Induced by the tender solicitations of Robin, which were 
backed by the half-shy entreaties of Christopher, Mr. Veriker con- 
sented to make the effort to try and go out so that they might have 
dinner together. 

“To the Caffe Quadri,” Robin suggested. “A table in the window, 
so that we can hear the band play.” 

“Come on, then, let’s be off,’ said Mr. Veriker. ‘“ Christopher, 
you must be our guest, and Robin shall order the dinner for us—we 
always make her caterer for the mess.” 

“Then as you will want to walk slowly, papa, wouldn’t it be best for 
me to run on, then we shan’t be kept waiting so long, you know?” 

“And give you an opportunity of bamboozling Erasmo, your 
favourite waiter ? ” 

“Certainly, if I can get as much by it as we used at the Lido;” 
and a sudden quick blush overspread her face, which had not died 
away when she turned and was gone. 

Mr. Veriker waited for an instant until she was out of sight, and 
then tightening the hold he had taken of Christopher’s arm, he said 
with an altogether altered voice, and quite a different manner : 

“T wish I could tell you half the gratitude I feel to you for 
coming here—the idea of such a possibility never entered my head ; 
but if I had thought for a year I couldn’t have hit on anything that 
would have given me such complete satisfaction—the last hour seems 
to have made another man of me.” 
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It was Christopher’s turn to look pleased. 

“T am so glad to hear you say that,” he said heartily, “ because ali 
the time I had my doubts—I wondered whether you would care to see 
me; indeed, more than once, I said so to my father, but he pooh- 
poohed the idea completely, and insisted on my setting off without 
waiting to write the letter in which I had thought of announcing my 
intention.” 

“It was very good of your father, after all that has passed 
between us, to let you come; you must tell him from me that I 
said so.” 

“Yes, but I hope you'll have an opportunity of telling him 
yourself.” 

Christopher had not been with them more than an hour, and 
already visions of seeing the two comfortably settled close to Wadpole 
were floating before him, his usual shyness—that embarrassment he 
was wont to feel with strangers—in this case did not seem to oppress 
him. 

Mr. Veriker shook his head as if there ran through him a shiver. 

“No,” he said, “ not likely-—I shall never see England again,” and 
he choked down a rising sigh; “ but that little girl of mine, when 
you've seen what she is, been with her, found out her ways, got to know 
her—well, she won’t be left so utterly friendless and desolate, that 
Tm certain of By the way,” he added, interrupting Christopher, 
who was beginning to speak, “she knows nothing of what I wrote 
about, she fancies I’m not quite the thing ; but of this,” and he gave 
a vague indication that it was his heart he meant, “not a syllable— 
I could not bear the sight of her sorrow, it would take away every 
chance I have—all depends on my keeping myself quiet, you know.” 

“T was most careful, after what your letter said, not to give her a 
hint of the reason why I had come to see you,” Christopher answered 
earnestly ; “but as to her being friendless, that never could have 
happened, so long as those are left who owe so much to one whose 
name she bears.” 

“ Ah, her aunt, Robina, your step-mother, you mean ; yes, she was 
a devoted, good creature, wasn’t she? it must go with the name I 
suppose, for this girl is an angel—nothing short of it.” 

“She looks like one,” said Christopher simply. 

Mr. Veriker threw a quick glance on him. 

“ You like her look then—you're not disappointed in her ? ” 

“Disappointed!” and Christopher smiled. ‘“ No—perhaps I had 
pictured to myself that she would be more like what I remember her 
aunt, but she is quite different to her; her face seems to me very 
beautiful. She is like you.” 


“You must tell her so,” and Mr. Veriker shook Christopher's 
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hand approvingly, “ tell her you think she is like me, nothing pleases 
her better than to be thought like her scapegrace of a father. Come, 
that ought to score one on my side, oughtn’t it?” 

But Christopher did not answer. Out from the narrow Merceria 
they had passed through into the Piazza, and the novelty of the 
unexpected change was sufficient to account for his silence: the 
fantastic outlines of that marvellous Basilica, the stretch of palaces, 
the tall masts, the solitary Campanile—here standing out plainly 
visible, there cast into shadow—filled him with wonder and amazement. 
Bewildered, he walked on all unmindful of something Mr. Veriker 
was telling him until a sudden halt brought back his senses. 

“ Here we are, this is our place,” and nodding pleasantly to the 
occupants of the chairs through which he and Christopher had to 
thread their way, Mr. Veriker made for the entrance of the caffe. 

The usual hour for dinner was past, and already people were be- 
ginning to congregate outside, establishing themselves to listen to 
the band while they chatted together over coffee and ices. 

At the foot of the staircase inside the door, Erasmo, with face 
wreathed in smiles of welcome, was waiting to receive them and 
usher them up into the cheerful room, where at a raised table in her 
favourite end-window Robin was already seated. She had taken off 
her hat and, half leaning out of the window, was trying with little 
pellets of bread to coax'some stray pigeons on to the sill. Hearing 
footsteps she turned her head. 

“Ah, here you are, that is right,” she said; “now then let me 
arrange you. No, no, papa, not there, I am going to sit there,” and 
she indicated the seat reserved for her father; “ and this chair,’ and 
she laid her hand on the back of one near, “I thought would be 
nicest for—” there was an intentional pause, and then she turned her 
speech into, “will you sit here?” adding before Christopher had 
time to accept, “ what ought I to call him ? I don’t quite know—Chris- 
topher seems so terribly familiar ; and if I say Mr. Blunt I shall think 
he is his father.” 

“Qh, I can’t stand having him called Mr. Blunt,” exclaimed Mr. 
Veriker quickly. 

“But if you will—and don’t mind,” said Christopher, “I should 
think it so kind of you to call me by my Christian name.” 

“Shall I. Would you really like it? But if so, you must call me 
Robin, remember ; I won’t answer any longer to Miss Veriker.” 

“Miss Veriker!” echoed her father. ‘“ You Miss Veriker! why, 
Bobby, you were never Miss Veriker to any one in your life.” 

“Hush sir,” she said, assuming a great show of dignity, “hold 
your tongue if you please ; how do you know what he thinks of me? 
I may make a great impression on—Christopher.” 
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Oh the wicked twinkle which for her especial benefit he managed 
unobserved by Christopher to throw into his eye! No wonder that 
Robin turned quickly round and began to feign much interest in the 
arrival of the dinner. 

Although Christopher—because he had never enjoyed a dinner so 
much in his life—asked permission to keep the menu, he had not the 
faintest conception of what he had been eating. He knew that dish 
after dish had succeeded one the other, and that over every one they 
had laughed and talked together until into him there was infused a 
gaiety of mood and manner, such as he would never have credited 
a sober, matter-of-fact mortal like himself with possessing. What had 
come to him he could not tell, but so new was the feeling that he was 
oppressed by the idea that presently he should wake up to find it was 
all a dream, and that Robin, her father, the lights, music, people, all, 
had vanished. 

“Try as I may, I cannot get it out of my head that I am looking 
at a play,” he kept repeating, reluctant to leave the window out of 
which he and Robin were leaning. 

Mr. Veriker, more at ease than he had felt for weeks, was lounging 
stretched out on one of the velvet-covered settees, his eyes were 
half closed, and without being asleep he was enjoying the sweets of 
repose. 
“Every minute I feel down will go the curtain, and the whole 
thing will be over.” 

Robin shook her head. Novel as the scene was to Christopher, to 
her it had become familiar. 

“Night after night,” she said, “especially when the band plays, all 
the people turn out, and walk up and down here.” 

What a motley, fantastic throng was passing to and fro before their 
eyes—women gaily dressed or wrapped in their black mantillas; 
soldiers ; sailors with red caps; smartly sashed gondoliers! Christo- 
pher, fascinated, declared that he could stand there for hours. 

“T feel as if I should never be tired of watching them,” he 
said. 

“T often feel so too; and do you make up stories about them? I 
do. I think what some are saying and others answering—people like 
those for instance,” and she pointed to a young girl surrounded by a 
small crowd of admirers, amongst whom, with a look from her eyes, a 
smile thrown over her shoulder, and the aid of her fan, she was 
managing to preserve the balance of good humour. 

“T’m afraid that she is a little bit of a flirt,” said Christopher after 
watching her ; “it looks like it by the way she is encouraging them 
all.” 


“ And why shou'dn’t she, eh ? What harm does it do? ” 
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“ They might tell you, a great deal of harm. Suppose the poor 
fellows are in love with her.” 


“ And suppose so?” 

“Well, she has but one heart to bestow, and those who don’t 
get it may die of despair, for aught we know.” 

Christopher was smiling, but Robin’s face had grown very serious. 

“Qh, no!” she said. ‘Men play at, being in love; it is only 
women who die because their hearts are broken.” 

“What is it that women die of?” asked Mr. Veriker, whose 
drowsy ear had been caught by this last sentence. 

“Of colds through being kept waiting at open windows while 
their fathers pretend to be sleeping,” she answered promptly. 

“Then come on down with you—do,” and he jumped up and 
shook himself, adding gaily, “ I’m’ good for a cup of coffee and a 
seat at the Giardino Reale to listen to ithe music, while you and 
Christopher take a turn among the people; he’s dying to find out 
if there are any women worth looking at, I can see.” 

So together the three—Mr. Veriker in the middle with an arm 
through each of theirs—made their way across the Piazza in the 
direction of the Caffe Giardino Reale. 

“You shall drop me at a table_half way up if we can find one,” 
said Mr. Veriker. “I expect it’s pretty full by this time, though— 
it’s their busiest hour, ten o’clock.” 

Robin’s eyes were darted here and there in search of the desired 
seat. Christopher, dazzled by the increased display of lights and 
the crowd of gaily dressed people, felt hopeless—a dozen chairs 
might be under his very nose and he wouldn’t see them. 

“Here you are, papa,” exclaimed Robin, indicating a seat not too 
near the bustle of the wonderful pavilion, yet close enough to hear 
the music, and to see the throng of passers-by as they promenaded 
up and down. “There’s only one man there, and he will be some- 
body for you to talk to.” 

“Then you two won’t have anything now?” said Mr. Veriker, 
arranging his seat. ‘“ You're off for a turn first, and then you'll 
come back here ? All right ; I shall be a fixture till you join me,” and 
turning to the young Italian who occupied the near chair, he made 
some remark which at once plunged them into conversation, so that, 
when Christopher and Robin from a little distance off looked back 
at him, he was laughing and talking, far too engrossed to notice 
them. 

“Don’t let us go into the middle of all those people there,” 
said Christopher. “If you don’t mind it, I would so much rather 


look at this than at them,” and he turned towards the water, and 
Robin followed him. 
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With the reaction that had set in at sight of the alteration in 
her father, her spirits had risen so that she seemed to tread 
the air. 

“ Do you know, Christopher,” she burst out suddenly, “that I can 
hardly help throwing my arms round your neck, and giving you a 
great big hug? Oh, don’t look so awfully afraid,” for Christopher’s 
face betrayed his astonishment. “I’m not going to do it, but I mean 
I feel as if I could.” 

“ Could you?” he said softly. 

“ Yes, indeed, and you wouldn’t wonder either if you had seen how 
papa was, and how different he is since he has seen you. Well, you 
may guess by my crying asI did when I spoke of him to you. It was 
this afternoon he was talking to me, and all at once in his face there 
came a look, oh, so terrible! I couldn’t get it out of my mind. I 
thought something,” and a shiver supplied the word she dared not 
name, “ was going to happen to him, that something dreadful must be 
the matter with him, and now,” and she clasped her hands joyfully, 
“I see it was only my fancy, and that what all along—before—I 
thought the reason is true, he was just moped to death because of 
having nobody to speak to.” 

“T’m sure I’m very glad I’ve come,” said Christopher heartily. 

“Yes, but what made you come? what put it first into your head ? 
how did you know where to find us out ?—I can’t fancy.” 

“People in business can always find out where any one is they 
want, through their bankers, you know,” said Christopher evasively ; 
and then, ever since my step-mother died, I have had it in my mind 
that when I grew strong enough and could do as I pleased, I should 
seek you out and try and get to know you—she often talked of you 
to me; I used to regret very much the loss of that little sister by 
adoption I was told it was once possible I might have had.” 

“How strange!” said Robin thoughtfully, “being loved and re- 
gretted by those one has never seen.” 

“Ah, if she had been spared, and you could have had her to go to, 
it would bea blessing indeed,” and Christopher sighed. ‘ Almost the 
last words—about anything of this world—she spoke, was to commit 
you to my father’s care. She was very fond of you.” 

They had sat down on a stone seat, and with heads half turned 
were looking over the waters far away. The moon was newly risen ; 
the warm haze of the summer night hung low; lights played upon 
the glassy surface; from beyond came the lapping of a sea that 
knows no rest. 

“And she was very fond of you too?” said Robin, breaking the 
silence which had succeeded Christopher’s last words. 

“Yes; after your mother died, I believe that you and I had the 
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largest share of her heart ; it was that which made her talk of you so 


much to me.” 

“Then we ought to care a great deal for one another, you and I?” 

She had turned her face and so had he—they were looking with 
earnest, serious gaze the one at the other. 

“Tt is what I want,” Christopher said, and something made him 
add, “Iam a very lonely creature: except my father, I have not a soul 
in the world to care for.” 

Robin stretched out her hand. 

“T know so well what that is,” she said quickly ; “it is the same 
with me: I seem to have such a lot to give, and no one to give it to.” 

The words were said so despondingly that Christopher could but 
smile, but the smile was not one to offend Robin. Before he spoke 
again it was half reflected in her own face. 

“Do you think it might become possible in time for you to give a 
little of that—love—affection to me?” 

“But I think I have given it to you already ; directly I saw you I 
felt certain I should like you, and now I am sure I shall—I do.” 

Christopher gave a little shake to the hand that had been put into 
his. 

“Then it is a bargain,” he said; “from this time we are sworn 
friends, we are to care for each other very much.” 

“Very much,” Robin echoed—“like brother and sister,” she 
added. 

“Like brother and sister,” he repeated, “ and if there is anything 
you want, or want to have done, you'll come to me.” 

Robin nodded her head. 

“And I am to be of service to you as well,” she said, “although 
I can’t yet tell how.” 

“T can,” he answered, looking at her: “ by letting me be of service 
to you, that is the greatest happiness you can give me. Make me 
feel that somebody in the world wants me,” and he raised the hand 
he held as if to carry it to his lips, but before he could do so, 
Robin’s face was leaned towards him. 

“ Not my hand, Christopher,” she said gravely. ‘‘ Kiss me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(POSTSCRIPT.) 


Letters to the Editor 
ON A RECENT ARTICLE ON E. J. TRELAWNY. 


To the Editor of ‘ Temple Bar Magazine. 
I. 


“ Sir, 

“T have just read, in your October Number, the very interesting 
article on Edward John Trelawny, by a brilliant writer who signs 
himself H. E. W. Very properly H. E. W. refers with condemna- 
tion to the horrid story of Trelawny uncovering Byron’s feet in his 
coffin, and the ‘revolting’ details of what he professed to have seen 
on that occasion, and on the occasion of the burning of Shelley’s body. 
Your contributor says: ‘It is a pity he did this thing, and a pity he 
has written of it in the calm matter-of-fact manner he has used ; 
but then, sentiment had only a small part in Trelawny’s nature, and 
the reader of his ‘ Records’ will be struck particularly by one thing, 
that between the author and Byron there was very little real friendship.’ 
It may interest H. E. W. and your readers generally, that a little 
light should be thrown on this story, and on Trelawny’s character 
as a veracious narrator. 

“More than twenty years ago, and soon after the publication of 
Trelawny’s ‘ Records, I travelled through Greece, and enjoyed the 
great pleasure and advantage of Mr. George Finlay’s guidance, as my 
cicerone and host in Athens. Mr. Finlay, as most people know, 
went out even before Byron to help the insurgent Greeks in their 
War of Independence; accompanied Byron during the nine months 
he spent in Greece; and eventually bought estates, married, and 
settled himself in the country of his adoption. He wrote an admir- 
able ‘History of Modern Greece,’ made a splendid collection of 
Greek coins, which I had the privilege of seeing, and remained till 
his death, a few years ago, the Times correspondent at Athens, and 
a person of considerable political importance. Talking, as was in- 
evitable, to Mr. Finlay in Greece of Byron and his career, I men- 
tioned to him Mr. Trelawny’s frightful story (of which he had not 
then heard), as an instance of shameless disregard of the sanctities of 
death. Mr. Finlay’s usual calmness forsook him on ,understanding 
what had been ‘ recorded’ about his dead comrade, and he exclaimed : 
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‘Well! Byron was right when he said to me: “If we could only 
make Trelawny wash his hands and speak the truth, we might 
make a gentleman of him!” It is all a wretched lie. I’ (said 
Mr. Finlay) ‘saw Byron’s lame leg dozens of times, as we bathed 
together every day whenever we had an opportunity, and he made 
no effort to conceal it of any kind. It was nothing like what you 
say Trelawny describes, but merely an ordinary slightly clubbed foot. 
The leg itself was like anybody else’s leg, and the foot not at all 
disgusting : nothing more than I say—a club foot which made him 
walk rather lame.  ;iIt is a disgraceful falsehood altogether.’ 

“T may add that Mr. Finlay, walking with me back from the ruins 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus through the street which bears 
Byron’s name in Greek characters at its entrance, gave me a singular 
description of Byron’s character, which he said seemed all through 
that war to be that of two different men in one person. On one 
side he was all wild enthusiasm—the genuine author of the ‘ Isles of 
Greece ;’ on the other he was cool, keen-sighted, and sharp-witted 
as my ‘canny’ Scotch informant himself—seeing through all the 
sham patriotism and mercenary schemes of his Greek allies, and 
dealing with them like a shrewd old diplomatist rather than as a 
poet who had flung himself into the battle for freedom, like his own 
Suliote, ‘as a stream from the rock.’ Had he survived he might 
possibly have become, as H. E. W. surmises, King of Greece, and 
perhaps not altogether a bad one. How strange a vista of the 
possibilities of history is opened by such a suggestion! Against 
Byron’s vices and miserable affectations, and the false ving of his 
whole character—which was so ludicrously exemplified by his writing 
‘Fare thee well, and if for ever’ on the back of an unpaid butcher's 
bill—must always be set the honour of his self-devotion and heroism 
in the Greek war. If he were somewhat of a Sardanapalus, it was a 
Sardanapalus who could fight for a noble cause not his own. Ex- 
pressing once to Mazzini my own sense that Byron could scarcely 
take rank as a poet, compared to Shelley, the Italian patriot replied : 
‘Ah! but you forget that Shelley was only a poet in words and 
feeling ; Byron translated his poetry into action, when he went to 
fight for Greece.’ 

“Frances Power Conse.” 
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Lapy SHELLEY writes to object to certain statements which ap- 
peared in a notice of the late Mr. Trelawny, in the ‘Tzmpie 
Bar Magazine’ for November, 1881. 


“¢ The heart (Shelley’s) was not buried. It was given to Mrs. 
Shelley ; she gave it to Leigh Hunt ; and some years ago his family 
gave tt to Sir Percy Shelley. It now rests, or used to rest, in a 
beautiful wrn on a mantelshelf at Boscombe. The ashes, Trelawny 
was told (but he did not positively affirm it), were taken from Rome 
by stealth, and are now in the possession of Lady Shelley.’ 

“Nearly every word of this is untrue. Shelley’s heart was not 
given by Mrs. Shelley to Leigh Hunt, but on the contrary was 
yielded up by the latter to her at her earnest solicitation, and 
after considerable delay and resistance. It was therefore never 
given to Sir Percy Shelley by Leigh Hunt’s family ; neither does 
it rest, nor has it ever rested, upon a mantelshelf at Boscombe or 
elsewhere. Lady Shelley does not believe that any one ever told 
Mr. Trelawny that ‘the ashes were taken from Rome by stealth 
and are now in the possession of Lady Shelley.’ If any one did, 
Mr. Trelawny was told a most atrocious falsehood. The circum- 
stances of the case were correctly stated in a review of Mr. 
Trelawny’s ‘ Recollections’ in the Fortnightly Review for June, 
1878, which it is hardly possible that the writer of the article in 
‘TrempLe Bar’ should not have seen.” 


Subjoined is the reply of the writer of the article on Trelawny 
to Lady Shelley’s complaint : 


“The writer of the article in question must say at once that it 
did not purport to be anything more than a detailed review of 
Trelawny’s ‘Records.’ This was plainly stated at the commence- 
ment of the article, wherein each assertion is founded on Trelawny’s 
own story. The book has been accepted by every critic and 
reviewer of Shelley’s life and works as a production of undoubted 
value. 

“With reference to the statement that Trelawny had been told 
that the ashes were taken from Rome by stealth and are now in 
the possession of Lady Shelley, it will be observed that Lady 
Shelley says, with most emphatic assertion, that ‘she does not 
believe that any one ever told Mr. Trelawny that.’ Now, this 
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is not so much a question of historical fact as one of Trelawny's 
truthfulness. If Lady Shelley chooses to impugn Trelawny’s 
veracity, that is nothing to the writer of the article, and he can 
let it pass. The statement will be found by any one who cares 
to look for it, in Vol. ii, page 243, of the ‘ Records,’ and the 
search will be sufficient to prove the accuracy of the reviewer. 

“It may be ‘hardly possible’ for Lady Shelley to realise the 
fact that the writer did not see the article in the Fortnightly to 
which she refers ; nevertheless, such is the case. 

“As ‘the circumstances of the case were correctly stated’ in 
the Fortnightly (according to Lady Shelley), they are printed here. 
The heart ‘is in a shrine especially dedicated to it, associated 
with other relics—the Zschylus already referred to—portraits, 
manuscripts, locks of hair, including one of Mr. Trelawny’s own.’ 
The ashes ‘ assuredly have not been removed by Shelley’s family, 
nor, it is hoped and believed, by any one else.’ It is also stated 
in the Fortnightly article, to which Lady Shelley so confidently 
refers—indeed Captain Roberts’ letter on the subject is given— 
that it was Mrs. Williams and not Mrs. Shelley who prevailed upon 
Hunt to yield up the heart. How is this consistent with Lady 
Shelley’s statement, printed above, that it was yielded up to 
Mrs. Shelley at her (Mrs. Shelley’s) ‘earnest solicitation’? There 


is inaccuracy somewhere, and before Lady Shelley charges others 
with mis-statements, she should be a little mindful of the whole- 
some saying about people who live in glass houses. 


“Tre WrITER OF THE ARTICLE ON E. J. TREtAwny.” 











